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THE FLAME 


CHAPTER I 


“Ilya uno flamme qui nous consume tous; Cost la flamme de 
la vio.” 


O be drunk artistically, that is to say, in a man- 
ner which is not in the least offensive to the 
outside world, and not even repulsive to the 

drunkard’s immediate family, requires an exceptional 
temperament and a phenomenal control of speech. 

Captain Saumarez was drunk with that complete- 
ness which induces sublimity; he surveyed the world 
(at that moment a back street of the conventional 
dreariness) with the radiant eyes of a poet. 

A little stunted tree near him received at once his 
weight and his effulgent nee He rhapsodized 
aloud: 

“The purple twilight Baath covering the still grey 
street, the drenching perfume of the lilac flowers, the 
flickering pale gold light from the high lamps, quel 
ravissant tableau!” He spoke very slowly, rocking 
on his feet. 

He looked down at one uncertain foot in its broken 
boot reproachfully. 

“Traitor!” he said with a rueful smile. He es- 
sayed the perilous journey to a near lamp-post, and, 
as he staggered along, ane the Marseillaise in a very 
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passable baritone. He had reached the chorus and 
the haven of a paling, when a small girl, sitting huddleq 
up on a doorstep, rose and came towards him. 


She reached for his hand. 
**Come-on!” she said, running the two words into 


one. 
He looked down at her. 


** You seek me, ma fille? ” 
“Oh! come-on, you blighter!” she said. She was 


small and very ragged, her white, peaked face looked 
sharply intelligent beneath the uncombed mat of dark 
short hair. 

She pulled her father along in weak jerks, her little 
thin hands straining at his arm. He stopped sud- 
denly, and leant against her. 

“ Gentleness, my dear Toni,” he said in his pleasant 


voice, “is a virtue every feminine creature should 


possess.” 
The child rubbed her free hand across her face and 


sniffed. 
“Me feet’s rotten cold,” she said; “if you don’t 
mean to come, say so, and you can stay ere — 
Sea! ” 
“If I don’t come, I shall stay here? How true! 
A proof of the simple logic of the untrammelled view. 
No, I will come with you, my dear child; a father’s 
place is—” he laughed gently, “by his daughter’s 
side.” 
Toni sniffed again. She was very cold. It was 
Monday, the day when the money came, and she was 
used to this weekly pilgrimage. 
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“Bit o’ luck ’e’s ’ad it so early,” was her only 
thought as they turned into an alley and entering a 
house, began to climb the dark, evil-smelling staircase. 

‘As they reached the corner of the landing, Toni, 
as a matter of habit skilfully slipped her hand into 
her father’s pocket. : 

“Bit o? luck” again: there was money still left. 

She carefully drew some into her palm, and began 
very gently to remove her hand from the pocket. 

Captain Saumarez lurched at the moment, and her 
hand came in contact with his hanging arm. He 


-wheeled unsteadily round, his weak, flushed face con- 


torted by a vicious grin. 

“Oh, you would, would you?” he said very softly. 
* You'd steal the only money I have; the only thing 
that gives life any damn colour at all? No, you don’t, 
my dear, no, you don’t!” He caught the thin, dirty 
little hand, and squeezed it till the fingers opened, and 
the few coppers fell back into his pocket. 

Toni did not cry out, she bore the pain stoically. 
“Tm ’ungry,” she said, “so’s Fane, father.” She 
caught hold of his coat: ‘Gimme a penny; we could 
get some chips.” 

Saumarez, his good humour restored, grinned again. 

‘‘Importunate creature,” he said lightly. He 
dragged himself up the last rickety flight of stairs, and 
opened a door. 

He stood upon the threshold of the room and sur- 
veyed his home: it was not spacious, nor was it clean 
or pleasant. The tender twilight seemed a fog seen 
through the dirty windows. The floor was carpetless; 
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upon the broken bed in one corner a woman lay asleep, 
her mouth open, her hands limply flung out on 
either side of her. The air was heavy with bad whisky. 

Saumarez reeled across to the bed, and roughly shook 
the sleeping woman. 

“ Awake, oh, partner of my sins and joys!” he said; 
but she did not move. He exerted all his vitiated _ 
strength, and managed to push her to one side of the 
bed, then he flung himself down on the empty space. 

Toni waited patiently; but he did not fall asleep: 

‘he talked perpetually in a high, excited voice. 

“You’ve got ’em comin’ on again,” she said care- 
lessly. - 

He cursed her, and then began to babble once more. 

“ The door — it’s opening,” he said excitedly, point- 
ing with a shaking finger. He tried to rise, but could 
not. i 

“ Toni,” he said in a terrified whisper, “ come here.” 

She went to the bed, saying as she crossed the floor: 
Oh, come in, you bloomin’ little coward, they’re both 
blind.” . : 

“Toni,” Saumarez shrieked as the door opened 
wider. He clutched her fiercely, his gripping hands 
shut like a vice on her thin little arms. 

“It’s only Fane,” she said, trying to get free. 
“Come in, can’t you?” she called again shrilly. 

The door opened widely at length, and a boy crept 
in, his terrified eyes large in his face. 

Captain Saumarez, at the sight of him, burst into 
a torrent of abuse. It exhausted him. He lay back, 
breathing heavily. Toni motioned fiercely with her 
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head to the boy to keep still. He crouched by the 
door. 

The heavy slumbering of the woman was joined by 
the hoarse staccato breathing of the drunken man. 
Toni moved noiselessly back to the bed, and very deftly 
slipped her hand into the pocket again. She drew 
out three coppers. 

The boy rose, and waited, his eager face asking the 
question he was afraid to speak for fear of waking the 
sleepers. 

Toni reached him. 

** Thrippence,” she whispered atbantly, Together 
they slipped from the room, and down the stairs. 

Toni caught her brother’s hand; he was older and 
bigger, but she had led always, from the first. 

“Chips,” she said over her shoulder as they ran. 

Fane nodded silently. 

“ Qle Snipe’ll give us some coffee, I dessay,” she 
added. : 

“ Coffee! the boy echoed. “By gum, I could do 
with a ’ot drink, I feel like as if the two sides of me 
were so cold they’d never get warm again!” 

“We can sleep at ’ome tonight,” Toni answered, 
“they'll be blind for hours after all they’ve ’ad.” 

“I sold one of ’is bloomin’ drawin’s, that one of 
the girl laughin’ and the man lyin’ dead, for a penny,” 
Fane said, “ but the old woman collared it; she’d been 
listenin’, and she was only ’alf on.” 

They had reached the little shop. They flattened 
their noses for an instant against the steaming pane be- 
hind which slabs of fish reposed, and squares of yellow 
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cake thickly sprinkled with black sticky sweet-stuff. 
Their pale little faces were coloured by anticipation. 

“ You ask,” Fane said ecstatically. 

Toni went in, luxuriating in the close warmth and 
the heavy smell of food. ‘ Two pennorth o’ chips, and 
can we eat ’em ere? ” she said breathlessly. 

“ Old Snipe ” nodded. 

He pocketed the twopence and it fell, making a 
jingling sound against all the other coppers. 

He took a piece of newspaper, and with his hands 
gathered up small heaps of the brown strips of pota- 
toes from the wire basket which hung dripping over the 
red coals. 

Toni took the greasy parcel reverently and, slipping 
to her knees, opened it out on the floor between Fane 
and herself. They both ate ravenously. 

When she had finished, Toni wiped her hands on the 
old serge skirt pinned round her, which fell in jagged 
folds to her ankles. A shawl over a torn blouse covered 
the rest of her. . 

Fane’s equipment consisted of a pair of broken boots, 
a grey flannel shirt and trousers hitched up to his 
shoulders and tied with string. He was ten, Toni a 
year younger. He was good looking, with that nega- 
tive type of good looks so easily produced by regular 
features; his matted hair was fair, his eyes blue and 
set rather close together. Toni had no kinship with 
loveliness ; her small sharp face wore that look so often 
possessed by the children of the slums, a look which 
comes from the sordid knowledge so inevitably thrust 
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before them from their babyhood. Her brown eyes 
were keen with the rapacity of the ever hungry. 

She had one loveliness — her feet. They were small 
and slender, and despite their hardness and their 
bruises, really beautiful. 

The two children plodded home together. It had 
begun to rain, with the fine cold rain of early spring. 

At the corner of the alley some boys claimed Fane; 
he’ released Toni’s hand instantly. 

“Come on,” she urged in a low voice. “It’s so 
blame cold at ’ome alone, and I’m sleepy.” 

The boys called again. 

“T’ll go for a bit,” Fane said weakly. 

“J know what that means,” Toni answered; “ so- 
long.” 

She climbed up to her room that was home, and 
went in. Her father and mother still slept noisily. 


She lay down on a mattress on the floor and drew 
up her cold bare feet. 


CHAPTER II 


“Can the blind lead the blind? Shall they not both fall into 
the ditch?” 


APTAIN SAUMAREZ encountered the ditch 
quite early in his married life, during those first 
years, in fact, when we are taught to believe 
that every young wife looks for guidance to her hus- 
band. In Lady Evelyne’s case this yielding confidence 
was most unfortunately misplaced; her husband led her, 
it is true, but in an entirely contrary direction to that 
designed by the beneficent providence of marriage, 
which ordains that woman shall obey her lord. She 
was weak, pretty, and easily influenced, and India is 
the land of insidious temptation. 
When she was tired, which was often, or “ nervy,” 


which was a still more frequent occurrence, her husband 


advised a liqueur to “liven her up”; afterwards she 
drank because she liked it, at last because it had be- 
come a habit. 

She had encountered the ditch, assisted by her hus- 
band, and she had accepted her position with an ease 
and delight which entirely precluded any question of 
rescue. 

It is true that there was no one particularly desirous 
of attempting this thankless task, save perhaps the wife 
of the chaplain, who was an exceedingly plain and 


plain-spoken woman, a combination wholly disastrous 
10 
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when directed against weak subtlety and indifference. 
Moreover, it is practically impossible to influence a 
person who despises you, and Lady Evelyne had the 
usual cheap scorn of the woman of birth, but without 
brains, for the woman who hailed from nowhere or the 
suburbs, and did not know how to put on her clothes. 
Her husband drank openly; she in secret, with the 
usual excuse of bad health. 

Saumarez was not publicly dismissed from the Army ; 
the regiment returned just in time from India, and the 
colonel sent for his brother, the head of the family. 

Sir Charles, after the long talk at the club, went 
straight to Wynford’s rooms. 

His fastidious soul revolted against the cheap lodg- 
ing-house in Paddington Terrace, against the litter of 
baby clothes all over the room, against his pretty, 
sodden, slovenly sister-in-law, and most intensely 
against his brother, who with shaking hand was measur- 
ing a peg. . 

He was the type of man pre-eminently fitted to be 
the squire of a picturesque village. He played his réle 
to perfection, He knew his tenants and their children 
all by name. He kept the cottages on the estate in 
order, he hunted with the right pack, and shot over his 
own covers. He had married rather late in life, most 
suitably ; his wife had breeding, looks, and a marriage 
portion, On the magistrates’ bench he was a prop of 
the law, and feared no man; in dealing with his own 
brother, who was a drunkard, he was useless and hope- 
lessly out of his depth. 

“ Look here,” he began, labouring to be kind, “ what 
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on earth d’you mean by living in this style? What on 
earth does Colonel Lancaster’s announcement that yoy 


have cut the Service, mean? You are still a young 
” = 





man, you 
“T drink, dear fellow,” Captain Saumarez had inter. 


rupted gently, “ and, so I regret to say,” he sniggereq 
a little, “so does Evelyne.” 

Lady Evelyne flushed slightly ; she had sunk low, but 
she could still feel a glimmer of shame. 

“My nerves are a torture,” she began hastily, “ the 
heat of India, you know " 

“ And the pangs of thirst,” 


brutally with a laugh. 
Charles Saumarez was painfully disgusted. He 


' thought distractédly that this sort of thing ought not 
to be — anyway, not in his family. It was indecent, 
unnatural, out of the scheme of things. These two 
people were not merely rather addicted to drink (drugs 
would have been preferable, more suitable to their own 
class), but actually drunkards, like the navvy one saw 


in the street! 
He clasped his thin brown hands tightly together, 


and tried to argue the matter out. 

“You know,” he began, “ you must drop all this 
sort of thing, Wynford. There are your children to be 
considered; surely you must see that your mode of 
living is totally unsuited for the upbringing of children? 
And then your position, your name, your reputation — 
good Lord, my dear chap, you’ve simply got to pull 
up.” 
He rose and began to walk up and down the little 





her husband finished 
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yoom with its cheap shining furniture, which was per- 
petually dusty, and its hideous coloured prints on the 
gaudy walls. 

His sense of irritated grief deepened as he looked 
around him. 

- Wynford watched him slyly. He was not drunk, 
but he had been drinking, and his mood was one of 
tolerant amusement. 

- After an hour’s painstaking, futile argument Charles 
left. He went to sce old Lord Scarne, Evelyne’s father. 
He found him sitting gloomily alone in the huge draw- 
ing-room. He listened sardonically to Charles’s dis- 
tressed vehemence. 

“And you believe you can do something; you want 
me to help you? My good Charles, you are attempt- 
ting the impossible. A strong man, however bad he 
be, may be reasoned with and convinced; a weak sinner 
who delights in his sin is deaf to all argument, however 
specious. The prisons are full of men who have been 
convicted once, a lasting proof of the uselessness of 
example or argument where weakness and vice prevail 
together. Weakness can possess a strength more ter- 
rible than any brute force, because it is so unfightable.” 

He leant forward in his chair, his eyes glinting 
beneath their heavy brows. 

“T saw Evelyne two years ago in Simla,” he said. 
“J went out because I had heard rumours of this 
affair. Alone, I believe I could have conquered her; 
together with Wynford, she defied my strength easily. 
I tell you, Charles, two weak but obstinate natures in 
unison possess a devilish strength; there is no force 
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so absolutely immutable as an obstinate weakness, y 


have done with them both.” 

“But you can’t leave them like—like this!» 
Charles stammered. 

Scarne laughed bitterly. 

“T was in Simla six months,” he said very Softly, 


“and Evelyne is my only child.” 
Charles walked home drearily; on the doorstep he 


met his wife. 
He followed her into the house and up to her boudoir, 


and began to tell her of his two visits. 

“ Horrible, degrading,” she exclaimed at intervals, 
as he badly described the lodging-house and the condi- 
tion of his brother and his wife. 

“ So shameless,” she said angrily. 

Her rather high-coloured full face flushed deeply, 
She was a very big woman, with a comfortably plump 
figure. Her yellow hair and blue eyes gave her a 
certain air of youthfulness which the hardness of her 
mouth denied. People were wont to describe her as 
such a “ jolly, good-tempered woman,” an assertion 
founded largely upon her size and colouring. It is qa 
popular fallacy to accord good nature to stout people, 
on the principle, one supposes, that bodily size ampli- 
fies the spiritual qualities as well. This theory was 
hopelessly erroneous in the case of Lady Saumarez, 
She was large bodily and mean mentally, and since 
one’s attitude towards life is influenced unfortunately 
by one’s brain and not by one’s lungs or throat, she 


condemned far oftener than she praised. 
“One ought to do something for them,” Charles 
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said unhappily, pulling at his moustache, his nice eyes 
miserable. “One ought to do something, Hetty.” 

“ You say there are children? ” she queried sharply. 

“ Two—a boy and a girl — jolly little kids; I won- 
der if ——” 

“We may yet have children of our own, Charles,” 
his wife said coldly. : 

He stammered a confused apology. 

Nevertheless, a month later he made his last offer, 
and had it refused. 

Wynford did not wish to part with his children; 
they were just growing old enough to amuse him, and 
in his infrequently sober moments he required amuse- 
ment. There was one thing left for his brother to do — 
he stopped the debts, and the ceaseless drain for little 
sums, and made his brother a small weekly allowance. 

Then he tried to forget that he had ever cared for , 
Wynford. He discovered, almost with relief, that he 
had drifted down to Shepherd’s Bush, and later that 
he was living in some slum. That seemed to be the 
last step. Perhaps he would die there, and the wretched 
children could be sent for and properly educated. 

But he did not die; he lived on, combining two 
days of life, while the allowance lasted, with five days 
of loathsome existence, during which he was obliged to 
cadge for his drinks and listen to his wife’s maudlin 





complaints against him. - 

The children again came as a respite. When his 
head had ceased to ache, when he no longer “ saw” 
things, and before the wild, gluttonous thirst descended 
fiercely on him again, he would talk to them, laughing 
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gently at their appalling ignorance and vile speech, 
and draw pictures for them. He would have been @ 
brilliant artist, his sense of colour was superb, his 
hand, uncertain and shaking though it was, true to 


line. He knew art instinctively because to him it was 


merely nature. 
Toni and Fane would sit in their rags beside him 


and look on entranced at the wonders which grew 

‘upon the wall, or upon the slip of paper, with the aid 
of a coloured chalk and a lead pencil. He would talk 
to them in French, too, while their mother, prone upon 
the bed as usual, read newspapers and laughed vaguely 
at their hidden jokes. 

His accent was pure with the purity imbibed during 
a two years’ stay in Paris as a boy. 

He would sing charming little French songs with 
a lilt in them, his head up, his inflamed blue eyes 
laughing. ; 

Toni loved him as much as it was in her to love 
any one or anything except food. Fane, with his sly 
nature, admired and feared him. He was something 
to brag about in the gutter. Their mother scarcely 
counted with the children. A drunken woman is merely 
drunken; she ceases to be a mother, or even a woman; 
she becomes simply a being of thirst, deaf and blind 
mentally and morally to all else, a pitiful loathsome 
travesty of what was once such a divine thing. ‘“ My 
old woman’s got ’em,” Fane would say, and Toni 
would nod and revile her mother. She did not like her, 
but she was not afraid of her as Fane was. Iane 
was afraid of most things. The lying and stealing 
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he left entirely to Toni, and she performed the one 
and achieved the other as circumstance and require- 
ment demanded. They went to school whenever they 
were forced to, and escaped when they could. They 
were perpetually hungry. Drink was always to be had, 
it seemed; food so rarely that they could count the 
meals in a week. 

The debauches of Monday and Tuesday — the 
allowance arrived at the beginning of the week — in- 
variably meant food, if it were possible to steal the 
money from their father. When he was sober he was 
either penniless or else hoarding his few remaining 
‘coins against that compelling thirst which would 
descend so swiftly. 

Toni, at ten, was a very little, hardily brave being, 
with a subtle tongue and an unlimited vocabulary of 
foul language. Her only really vital characteristic 
was a love of colour. She even forgot her hunger in 
gazing at a mound of shining scarlet tomatoes on a 
barrow, or a hunched-up gleaming heap of toy balloons 
blowing taut against the sky. 

“TJ like the look of things that show up,” she said 
once, in a voice rather hoarse with unusual shyness, 
to her father. 

“You mean, I imagine, that you like to see things 
which stand out with a distinct attraction against 
their surroundings?” he said lazily. ‘ Ah, well, life 
has its moments,” 

“Tt’s a pity you’re so deuced plain,” he went on. 
“© You will be an eyesore to yourself when you grow 
up, I expect. It’s strange that you should be the 
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daughter of your mother and myself. You ought to 
be fair and blue-eyed. Fane is our type!” 

Toni did not pay much attention to this remark. 
Looks, in a person, had not, so far, begun to interest 
her, and as her own toilet arrangements were of the 
most rudimentary nature, she had not had much op- 
portunity of studying herself. 

She awoke on the Tuesday morning slowly. Her 
father was groaning with an intolerable headache; 
despite his steady habitual drinking, he still suffered 
in that way. Her mother was wandering idly about, 
striving vainly to tidy her hair. Finally, she picked 
up a battered old cap, and pinned it on insecurely. 
She simpered at herself in the cracked glass. 

Fane, waking up in his corner, surveyed her with 
the clear eyes of scornful youth. 

“ You look a lidy, you do,” he said with a grin. 

Toni grinned too; this baiting process had its points. 
The mother turned swiftly, her pale face flushed with 
temper and swore at the children. Saumarez cursed 
the noise. 

“Oh, come on!” Fane whispered across to Toni. 
“ Let’s go and try for a bit of grub. Come on!” 

They went out together. 

On the basement floor a workman’s wife lived. Her 
husband had been hurt in a street accident, and was in 
hospital. She was a kindly soul, and often gave the 
children bread or tea. 

This morning she was just going out to do a day’s 
charing. ‘ 

“You come in and sit a bit by the fire,” she said 
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hospitably. ‘Sit as long as it does,” she added over 
her shoulder as she went out. 

They crouched down, warming themselves gladly. 
After a time, Fane got up and began to pry about 
in the little cupboard. 

He gave a sudden cry, and came quickly back to 
Toni; in his hand he held a piece of bread and some 
dripping in a saucer. 

“Toni,” he said, his eyes glittering, thrusting them 
towards her. She was very hungry. 

“You can’t take "em, you young pig,” she said 
angrily. ‘‘ She trusted us, lettin’ us sit ere; you can’t 
do it, I tell you.” 

“Oh! you keep yer blame nonsense to yerself,” the 
boy said. He began to bite the bread. 

Toni sprang up quickly. ‘Oh, no, you don’t,” she 
said. She made a grasp at the food and got it. 

“She let us "ave a warm,” she said fiercely, “ an’ 
now you're going to sneak off ’er. I'll learn yer.” 

She put the bread back again and closed with him. 

They fought breathlessly, almost noiselessly. Little 
by little she urged him towards the door, and out of it. 

Her face was bleeding, her hands and arms bruised, 
her poor feet crushed beneath his heavy boots; but she 
fought on. 

At last he released her sullenly and went upstairs. 
She followed slowly, and as she walked wondered dully 
why she had done it. The excitement of the fight had 
made her feel hungrier than ever. It wouldn’t have 
mattered if she had had “ the bloomin’ bread.” What 
had she done it for — fought — refused to eat? The 
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flash of quick feeling that had flamed in her had only 
lighted that one moment. ‘Oh, I dunno,” she said 
wearily, pushing open the creaking door. 

As she entered, her father rose from the bed, his 
head held between his hands. He lurched across the 
room, groaning horribly, and as he walked he stumbled 
heavily, and unintentionally, in trying to steady him- 
self, pushed against his wife. 

“ You clumsy fool!” she cried shrilly; her mood was 
the evilly inclined one of half sobriety. He swore at 
her gently, and tried to move away, still clasping his 
head. 

She looked at him, and a sudden vicious light gleamed 
in her pale eyes. She opened her hand and hit him 
across the face. 

With a snarl like an enraged animal, he wheeled and 
struck her. 


She shrieked aloud. 
Toni, terrified, tried to hold back her father. 


“ Come on and ’old *im, you cur,” she panted to Fane, 
cowering in his corner; but the boy dared not move. 
Her puny strength was useless to arrest the fight. 
Her father was almost insane with pain and rage, 
His bloodshot eyes glared fearfully, his contorted face 
worked furiously. 
Again and again he hit out at the woman, who slipped 
and shrieked in front of him. 
There had been fights before, but never one like 
this, Toni knew. She began to scream to her father 
to stop. She even tried to catch his angry hands; but 


he hit her savagely. 
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She ran to the door and opened it. 

“ Get out,” she said to her mother, “and run for 
it. Dll try and ’old ’im while you git clear.” 

Evelyne heard and she tried to edge towards the 
door. She gained it, but Saumarez was close behind 
her. At the top of the stairs Toni waited to intercept 
him. He swept her aside and lunged at his wife. His 
hand caught her on the temple. 

She reeled and fell, crashing down the wooden stairs 
step by step. The cap rolled off, and the hair fell 
over the poor, battered face. One thin, dirty hand 
moved spasmodically, and then ceased, and the imert 
bundle jerked on its dreadful way. 

Saumarez stood at the top of the stairs, his bulging 
eyes staring fixedly at the dark bundled heap on the 
lower landing. 

Neither he nor Toni moved. Fane crept up behind 
them and tried to peep over the banisters. 

At the bottom of the stairs a voice sounded. People 
were coming up. 

Saumarez awoke to life. 

“She fell; d’you hear?” he whispered fiercely to 
Toni. 

She nodded, gazing at him with terror. He began 
to walk down the stairs. 

On the landing he bent over the huddled body, then 
slipped to his knees beside it. 

“My wife, my poor wife,” he said in a breaking 
voice. 

‘9g %e done for ’er? ” Fane whispered to Toni. 

She tried to speak, but her dry lips would frame no 
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words. If her mother was dead, then her father had 
killed her. ‘Toni knew that, and she knew, too, that 


she must not say anything. 
So that was death —a shriek, and a fall, and then 


this silence? 

“It don’t take long,” she found herself thinking. 
The landlady and her son had come up. 

“A policeman,” Mrs. Smith was saying in impor- 
tant tones. et 

Her son whispered to her, and the old woman’s 
mottled face changed as she listened. 

Fell down the steps just like this, pore thing, did 
she, captain?” she inquired oilily. “I dessay the 
doctor’ll give the certificate.” 

Saumarez murmured inaudibly. 

‘**No need for the police in plain case of death be 
accident like this,?? she went on. “A gentleman like 
you don’t want no unpleasantness, and my ’ouse ’as 
always bin respectable. First death like this we’ve 
’ad.” Her eager little eyes were fixed on Saumarez. 
“ Dessay ’er own people’ll come for ’er? ” she went on, 

Still he did not answer. 

“ *Ere, stow it,” she burst out; “ we ’eard your little 
row, me and Bert, and if it ain’t goin’ to be made 
worth our while, we ain’t going to keep our mouths 
shut. See??? 

Saumarez’ face changed instantly, a watchful sus- 
picious look dawned on it. He began to speak, and 
then suddenly, a frightful convulsion seized him. He 
fell back stiffly on his heels, his mouth open, his eyes 
fixed and staring. “It’s a fit,” the landlady called 
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excitedly. “A doctor, Bert; you go for a doctor.” 

“ An’ leave ’er lying ’ere?” = 

Together they lifted Evelyne and carried her up to 
the room once more. 

Then the young man ran for the doctor. 

By the time he arrived Saumarez was in the grip of 
devils. 

He foamed at the mouth, his bitten lips pouring out 
a flood of blasphemy and fear. His screams were 
appalling. 

The doctor, a young man, noticed suddenly, with 
horror, that a child was crouching at the foot of the 
bed. 

He went to the door and beckoned to the landlady, 
and began to speak to her in a low voice. 

“You must take that child downstairs,” he said; 
“she can’t remain here. You say this man is a cap- 
tain — Captain what? Summers?” He spelt it out. 
- The landlady shook her head. She “ didn’t know ’ow 
to spell the bloomin’ name; and a nice affair this was 
— the woman dead, the man ’avin’ D.T.s; and ’er ’ouse 
’ad always ben kep’ quiet and respectable.” 

The doctor broke in impatiently. “The man must 
have some people,” he said ; “ you must send for them.” 

“ Send for the police ’ud do as well,” she sniffed; 
“that pore dear lyin’ dead there. She 

“Look here,” the doctor said brusquely, “ this man 
may die within the hour, or he may linger on for a 
day or two. His heart is in a dreadful state, and this 
attack may carry him off at any time, or he may rally 
for a little. One can’t say. In any case his people 
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must be fetched. He speaks *— the doctor hesitated 

— pon my soul, he speaks like a decently bred man, 
What is the name again?” 

Toni rose and came forward. “It’s on ’is card,” 
she said sullenly, going up to Saumarez and feeling in 
his pocket. She brought to light a filthy visiting card 
and handed it to the doctor. 

He read it, and, after giving Saumarez an injec- 
tion, left, promising to return later. He went to the 
bookshelf on his return and took down an old Army 
List. He drew a blank, it was too recent; he chose an 
earlier one, and found Saumarez’ name in the regiment. 

“ Tt’s a deuced queer world,” he said as he picked 
up a Court Guide to try and find a relative of that 
name. He found Sir Charles’s name, and rang him 
up. : ; 
After a little delay a man’s voice at the other end 
of the wire told him that Sir Charles Saumarez was 
speaking, 

The doctor briefly explained himself, and gave a few 
details of the case. 

“I will come down at once,” the formal voice said. 

The doctor went back to Saumarez to wait for his 
coming. Toni was crouching near her father, her hand 
trying to hold down his restless one. He muttered 
ceaselessly, The raving had passed; hig, ‘mind had 
gone back to his real life. 74 oi 

There is no revelation so dreadful in its. A tttomneis, 
perhaps, as the unconscious revelation of a man’s real 
personality. His small meannesses, about which no 
one in the world knows, his odd twist of thought, his 
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most sacred beliefs, are tossed out pell-mell from the 
unheeding mouth. All the tiny, worthless, silly char- 
acteristics which the normal man hides within himself, 
and which every human being possesses, are thrust up 
into the light at last. 

Saumarez’ voice trailed on; he was thinking now 
about his marriage. ‘I dare say I loved her,” he said 
slowly, lisping a little over the words. “ Anyway, she 
helped me to think I did.” He smiled feebly. “ That's 
as good, I imagine, and ninety-nine out of a hundred 
men are caught the same way, poor devils. You may 
take it from me, my dear feller,” he said, nodding up 
at the doctor, “ that marriage would be a deuced sight 
rarer than it is if the proposing was left to us, as it’s 
—as it’s,’ he captured, “supposed to be. Eighty 
Per cent. of us poor devils never need to speak, I assure 
you; we’re— we're spoken for!” He giggled again. 

“The after effects of marriage are like those — 
those of cheap cognac, they both produce a sense of 
heaviness and bad expenditure and annoyed regret. 

“It’s very hot in here. Those damned punkah 
pullers are always half asleep. My head’s got iron 
bands with the nails sticking inside round it.” 

He began to moan again. 

The doctor sat still on the edge of the bed. There 
was nothing he could do. 

Suddenly the ragged child rose and came over to 
him. “W’y don’t you do somethink?” she asked 
fiercely. Her wild’eyes were full of tears which did not 
fall. “ You’re a doctor, w’y don’t you stop ’is ’aving 
pain?” 
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Young Lindsay tried to explain that there was noth- 
ing really to be done; and in the midst of the explana- 
tion Sir Charles came in. 

It was seven years since he had seen his brother. 

Wynford fixed his bleared eyes on him. “ Hallo, old 
stick,” he said. : 

There was a silence. Sir Charles stood by the bed- 
side looking down. In that minute, for some utterly 
unaccountable reason, his mind had gone back thirty 
years. _He was in the playing fields at Eton, and 
Wynford had been hit by a cricket ball. He had 
opened his eyes. when Charles had knelt down beside 
him, and had said, with the usual smile on his pale 
face, “ Hallo, old stick!” A smile was on the bloated, 
purple-veined face of the man on the bed. Yet once, 
he had really been that boy lying on the grass, with 
the sunshine pouring down on him. “Hallo, old 
stick!” It was the voice from the heart of one who 
was dead, and yet lived, calling across all the years to 
another heart that had once loved him. Charles sud- 
denly knelt down on the dirty floor. 

“Wyn,” he said in a low voice, “it’s I, Charles, 
do you know me? Do you hear what I’m saying? 
You're ill, dear old chap, and you’re — you’re near the 
end of things 2 

“He's trying to preach religion at me,” Wynford 
sniggered. “I swear he is. Do not distress yourself, 





most immaculate of brothers. I have worked my life: 


on the theory of that admirable philosopher, La Roche- 
foucauld: ‘Chacun pour soi, et Dieu pour tous.’ J 
come in now with the latter clause, I fear.” 
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Charles’s face was hidden. 

Toni, standing behind him, found relief from her 
strained little mind in studying him. His appearance 
gave her an odd sense of pleasure. She did not know 
this. She would have phrased the idea, had it been 
born in her brain, definitely in the words, “’E looked 
a toff right enough.” She liked his smooth brown- 
grey hair that shone, and even in the close room 
diffused some clean fresh scent; his suit, that was so 
strangely neat, and his gleaming boots, pleased her, 
too. With the easiness of childhood, she forgot her 
father in this new interest; but he recalled himself 
vividly to her by his next words. 

“Toni!” his voice called abruptly. 

She crept up to him again; he took her hand in his 
hot shaking one. 

“ Allow me to introduce your uncle to you, ma fille,” 
he said in an amused voice. “ Fane! ”— the boy came 
slowly in from the landing—* your uncle. Shake 
hands, mes enfants, your manners are really somewhat 
remiss.” 


“You poor little devils,” Charles said under his 
breath, but Wynford heard the words. 

“Your wealthy uncle pities you, my children,” he 
said; “ how touching — how beautiful! I wonder if his 
pity will move him to look after you when I am, as he 
so pleasingly expresses it, ‘right at the end of 
things ’?” 

“ Of course I will look after the children,” Charles 
said huskily. His kind, light eyes blinked a little as 
he spoke. He had never understood Wynford, even in 
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the very early days when, after the death of their 
people, he had belonged to him entirely. The strange, 
odd whimsicality which was sometimes so vicious had 
always bewildered him, and sometimes hurt him. Its 
cruelty was hurting him now. 

He made a last pathetic effort to reach his brother. 

“ Wyn,” he said, “for God’s sake don’t scoff at a 
time like this, don’t |? 

Wynford turned his ravaged face away, it was 
twitching uncontrollably; a second later a fearful 
spasm of pain shook him. 

He began to rave wildly, cursing, shrieking, crying. 

Then, suddenly, a, still peace fell on him. He looked 
with unseeing eye at the little waiting group and moved 
restlessly. The old habit asserted itself. “I feel 
rather thirsty. I think,” he said, glancing with @ 
furtive smile at them. He waited. No one spoke. 
His breath rattled in his throat, death laid his hand 
upon him. A look of intense, angry disappointment 
came into his face. 

“Oh, very well, then, drink by yourselves,” he said, 
and, turning away, shut his eyes. 








CHAPTER III 


“There are many hypocrisies, and the meanest of them ts @ 
forced charity.” 


. FUNERAL is to those who dwell in slums what 
an Opera Gala or the Derby is to the inhabi- 
tants of Berkeley Square and its surroundings. 

Possibly Toni’s virulent hatred of conventionality 
was born on that April morning when she was told 
that she.was not to attend her father’s burial. Fane 
was to go. He lurked behind Sir Charles, mouthing 
his conceit at Toni. After a moment’s silence, speech 
returned to her. She produced it in full volume. All 
the garbage gleaned from the gutter children’s vocabu- 
lary was dashed upon her uncle and Lady Saumarez in 
one unbroken flow. Her wild hair on end, her eyes 
flashing and snapping in her face, she nearly shrieked 
the last words. 

“You low, bad little girl,” Lady Saumarez said, 
with inexpressible disgust vibrant in her voice. 

Sir Charles had turned away, and was looking out 
of the window. For one strange moment his normal, 
well-ordered mind had been nearly amused, then right- 
ful and righteous horror had claimed it insistently. 
He sighed wearily. The three days which the children 
had spent in Grosvenor Street had seemed an endless 
time of discomfort and unpleasantness. 


Henrietta had, for her, been nearly hysterical in 
29 
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her refusal to accept them as inmates of her home. 
To her they looked like wild beasts, without the charm 
of lack of speech and mode of life which distinguishes 
that type of human creation. 

Charles had brought them home in the car on the 
morning of the second day. Far into the night he 
had argued and talked with Henrietta, and at length 
a compromise had been arranged. ‘Toni and Fane were 
to stay in Grosvenor Street only until a suitable school 
could be arranged for each of them. ; 

“The boy must go to Eton later,” Charles had said 
briefly. ‘“ He will be my heir, you must remember.” 

‘That had produced a storm of tears — the violent, 
angry tears of a disappointed, embittered woman. 

Yet it was Fane who, of the two, Lady Saumarez 
disliked least. , 

His shy quietness and neat good looks pleased her a 
little. He would be no trouble, at any rate. Toni 
she disliked from the moment the child entered the 
house. ; 

She was waiting in the hall when the car arrived, 
and through the open door she saw the husband lift 
the child out. Some cheap black clothes. had been 
hastily bought that morning, and on Toni they looked 
appallingly ugly. They were too big, and her little 
face beneath the hard black straw hat looked ridieu- 
lously small and afraid. The lumping shoes hid her 
feet entirely, they came up above even the anile-tone 
and gave almost an appearance of deformity to the 
child’s slim legs. ; 

She came slowly into the hall, holding her uncle’s 
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coat cuff nervously. Her big dark eyes gazed amaz- 
edly around. “Blimy!” she said suddenly in her 
raucous little voice. 

The butler gave his mistress one discreet look and, 
beckoning to the footman, vanished. 

“What does the child say?’ Lady Saumarez had 
asked irritably. 

“JT can speak for meself,? ‘Toni volunteered. 
“S’welp me, this ain’t arf a good-sized ’ouse, is it? ” 

“ What on earth ”” Lady Saumarez murmured 
helplessly. Toni had relinquished her uncle’s cuff, and 
was wandering about the hall. 

Lady Saumarez’ eyes followed her. 

“ And that is the child you wish me to adopt? ” she 
said to Sir Charles. 

‘He coloured faintly. 

“She is our—my nicce,” he said, “and though, 
obviously, she is desperately ignorant and uncouth, you 
must remember she has never had a chance, Hetty.” 
His voice held a note of pleading. 

With a shudder, Lady Saumarez began to go up- 
stairs. 

She sent for the old housekeeper. 

“ Please fetch the little girl and see that she is prop- 
erly bathed, Mrs. Carr,” she said, “and then attend 
to her underclothes, and so forth. You need buy noth- 
ing expensive; I will arrange about a frock. When 
you have washed her, bring her to me here in my 
boudoir.” 

Toni liked the bath immensely; its whiteness and 
silver, its array of taps and sponges, were most interest- 
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ing. She stood upright, splashing the water over her 
emaciated little body. 

“ Crikey, I do feel slippy,”? she exclaimed, sliding her 
hands over her smooth, drenched skin. 

“Is Fane coming in as well? ” was her next question. 

Mrs. Carr was shocked. , 

* Boys don’t bathe with little girls,” she said se- 
verely. 

*T only asked because ’e fair ’ates being clean,” 
Toni returned amiably. ‘“ ’Member once at a free tea 
or sumthink, we was cleaned up first — a woman did 
it, washed our ’ands and faces and ears; s’welp me! but 
Fane didn’t ’arf carry on.” 

She dried herself luxuriously; as she rubbed and 
scrubbed with the bath towel her great searching eyes 
descried a big round box. She ran to it and opened 
it; it was full of pale-pink scented powder. She sniffed 
and sniffed ecstatically. 

“You must leave that alone, it belongs to her lady- 

ship.” The old housekeeper took it away care- 
fully. ; 
“I suppose a sniff ’ere and there don’t add up ’er 
ladyship’s expenses,” Toni remarked briefly. She de- 
termined to return often to that box. Her starved 
little senses were awakening in this new atmosphere: 
scent had entered into her life. It never left it again, 
in long after years she could always remember people 
or places by their fragrance. All the way down the 
thickly carpeted stairs she was recalling the faint, 
sweet perfume. 

“I'd like to taste it,” she said aloud suddenly. 
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Mrs. Carr started. 

“Really, what is it now?” she said rather impa- 
tiently; ‘‘ what do you want to taste, or whatever it 
is?” 

“ T’d like to taste the bloomin’ smell of things,” Toni 
said. 

Mrs. Carr delivered her at the boudoir door with a 
sense of thankfulness. 

“© A bag of bones, poor little thing,” she related to 
the butler, “and covered with bruises, Mr. Staccy; 
and heathenish in her ideas! Ah, well! it’s not me 
has the training of her, thank goodness!” 

The “heathen” was facing her aunt in the beauti- 
ful boudoir. She was not afraid of this big woman, 
but she did not like the round eyes that shone so, 

“ How old are you? ” Lady Saumarez asked. 

Toni took refuge in the shy silence of the poor, which 
is so often interpreted as sullenness. 

“ Answer me, when I speak to you; how old 2 are you, 
Antonia? ” / 

“J dunno!” Toni managed to ejaculate. 

Lady Saumarez shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Have 
you ever been to school? ” 

Toni nodded. 

“What did I tell you just now? Was it not to 
answer me when I pale to you? It is rude to nod in 
reply to a question.” 

“ You knew what I meant all right,” Toni sadtteeete 
her sharp little mind was puzzled by this examination, 
because it could not understand it, but it was still able 
to be pertinent in its own way. 
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She fidgeted nervously, and finally sniffed loudly, ang 
then drew her hand across her face. 

“ Have you no handkerchief? ” Lady Saumarez asked 
sharply. 

Toni shook her head. . 

“°F lent me one,” she said in explanation of the fact, 

** What do you mean?” 

“ Uncle, ’e lent it to me,” Toni said. 

The word “uncle” came as a shock to her aunt; 
it seemed so utterly incredible that this wretched little 
slum child, with her broken nails and hoarse voice, could 
belong to their family. The wretched little child 
sniffed again loudly. 

* Me nose do run,” she announced blandly. 

With a muttered word of abject disgust, Lady 
Saumarez handed across her small handkerchief. 

Toni took it without a word, and prepared to use it. 
Suddenly she stopped, and a shy, queer little smile broke 
suddenly over her face. 1 

“It’s a good stink on it,” she volunteered, still smil- 
ing. 

The door opened and a big man lounged into the 
room. He crossed to Lady Saumarez and carelessly 
kissed her, 

Toni stared at him wide-eyed. 

Lord Robert Wycke was at. that time reputed to 
be the handsomest man in London. He had the easy 
grace of some superb animal, and his rather tawny 
hair, and queer yellowish-grey eyes helped the illusion. 
He was magnificently built, with the lean thigh and 
broad shoulder of the thoroughbred. 
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It was difficult to believe that even the half-tie of 
relationship bound him to Lady Saumarez, he was such 
an absolutely different type. 

He stood by the piano, sniffing at the lilies in a tall 
Venetian vase. When he had finished he stretched a 
little and surveyed the room. 

“ Hullo, Ria,” he said to his half-sister; “ what’s 
this, my dear? ” 

He was the kind of man who generally had a special 
name for all his womenfolk. He stared with his grey 
eyes at Toni. She returned the look unblinkingly. 

“ Well, kiddie, come over here and shake hands,” he 
said genially. 

“My dear Robert, you are making a mistake,” Lady 
Saumarez said quickly, and added in French, “It is 
the slum child —Wynford’s, you know.” 

Lord Robert still smiled; he liked children with the 
easy indulgence of every comfortably selfish man, and 
this one looked rather down on her luck. 

' “So we’re relations, my dear,” he said to Toni. 

“Really, Robert,” his sister remonstrated. 

He sat down on one of the gilt chairs and beckoned 
to Toni. She went to him unhesitatingly. He drew 
her between his knees. 

“ You’ve a solemn young face,” he said. “Do you 
never smile? ” 

A gleam of white teeth rewarded him. 

“Much better. How old are you, kiddie? ” 

“T dunno. ’Strewth I don’t.” 

He threw back his head and roared with laughter. 

Lady Saumarez looked on disdainfully. 
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“ Antonia is nearly ten years old,” she said dis. 
tantly. . 

“So that’s what they call you? Antonia. It’s a 
big name for a small person.” 

“ Father used to call me Toni when ’e was all right, 
an’ ‘a filthy little devil’ when ’e was @ bit on.” 

Lord Robert was immensely pleased. He had spent 
a very boring morning and he hated boredom; Toni 
came as a welcome relief. 

“°F used to call Fane ‘my blameless son,’ and ‘a 
stinking little brute.” ’°E ” She stopped sud- 
denly, and a queer expression came into her face; her 
lips began to quiver. 

Lord Robert looked at her in consternation. 
“Here, don’t cry,” he said, hurriedly producing a 
handkerchief from his cuff. There you are, dry your 
eyes, old lady.” 

She leant up against him, her tousled little head on 
his coat. 

He sat on, quietly whistling an air from La Boheme. 

“My dear Robert, how can you?” Lady Saumarez 
asked. 

He began to laugh again. 

“ My dear Ria,” he said in his attractive voice, “ I 
find it so much easier to be nice. For the life of me I 
can’t see why it should ever be necessary for one to 
be anything else to a child, or a horse, or a dog.” 

He gently disengaged Toni’s hand from his own and 
ae up, taking out his cigarette case. He lit a 
cigarette from a tiny gold lighter, and puffed out the 
smoke in lazy enjoyment. 
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“TI wish you wouldn’t be seen so often with Viole 
Forde,” his sister said suddenly. 

Lord Robert’s nonchalance was replaced by a certain 
air of amused reserve. ai 

“‘ Which kind friend has been usurping the preroga- 
tive of the humble songster? ” he inquired. 

“It’s all over the town, every one knows about it, 
even these wretched weekly papers write impertinent 
paragraphs about it. And really, Robert, the girl is, 
after all, only a girl; it isn’t as though she were 
married.” 

“If she were she’d have taken out a license for 
freedom. Is that the deduction?” He looked at his 
sister between half-closed lids. ‘ Also, there would no 
longer be any dread of the Eleventh Commandment. 
J adore your moral reasoning, my dear.” 

She looked rather angry. 

“You know I don’t mean that,” she said sharply. 
“T simply feel that it’s rather hard on any girl for a 
man in your position—a married man, after all, 
wherever or whatever your wife may be — to be made 
the object of such pronounced attention.” 

At the mention of his marriage an expression of 
sullenness settled on Robert’s face. “Since the 
beneficent laws of this country deny me the freedom 
from that poor, mad creature, I’m to be debarred, 
also, even from friendship with women?” he queried 
bitterly. He moved restlessly, and flung his cigarette 
away. “ Well, I must be off,” he said strolling to the 


door. 
Toni’s eyes followed him with dog-like affection, but 
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he had completely forgotten her. With a perfunctory, 
“ -bye, Ria,” he was gone. 

ae sighed ; she was ten years — 
Robert, and she had in a way eae loved, 

being on earth w ee 
en verented her affection, time after ae 
by handing her over his debts to pay, and by Cae 4 
as his confessor in urgent times, when advice, backe 
ower, had been necessary to him. ; 

ue had married, at twenty-five, a girl whose ae 
had taken him by storm. A year after ee oo 
she had become hopelessly insane. That ha a 
years before, and she still lived, and in all pro ad - 
would live for many years to come. To a mano an 
ert’s looks, inclinations, and headlong temp Sag sea 
anomalous position became a thing of torture. eee 
dured it for a little, and then deliberately procee ins a 
ignore the fact of his marriage. His name i ae 
with that of first one woman and then another; he 
reputed as faithless as he was attractive, and repu 
for once was truthful, " 

Lady Saumarez jerked her mind free from i _ 
plexity of his future to the unpleasantness of 
present, 


The child was sitting on the white rug, looking ms 
the coals, 

“Get up and come here.” 

She obeyed slowly. . ‘: 

ee anne or ‘he day after, you are going a 
French convent. You will be taught to speak i ase 
and to be courteous and quiet. You must try to be 
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good as you can, and you must obey implicitly and at 
once. Your uncle and I have to educate you now, and 
you owe it to us to do your very best. You under- 
stand, Antonia? ” 

She nodded dumbly. 

Lady Saumarez held out her shapely, ringed hand. 

Toni looked at it, and then at the door. With a 
little flush on her face, Lady Saumarez said, “ You may 
go.” ‘ 

She went, two steps at a time, down the wide stairs 
into the hall, but the big man with the yellow hair 
had really gone. 


CHAPTER IV 


“ Understand a little child’s soul and your own shall mount.” 
Itatran PROVERB. 


HERE was one day of magic bliss before the 
T unknown building of terror, called, mysteriously, 
“a convent,” opened its high gates and shut 
Toni in. . 

They went, Fane, Uncle Charles, and she, to the Zoo, 
Fane very self-conscious in a new suit —a sailor one 
—very silent from sheer pride. He was to go the 
next day to a preparatory school at Brighton. He 
walked along sedately, his blue eyes regarding. with 
scorn the little ragged children playing in Regent’s 
Park. Toni looked at them a little enviously. She 
even dragged a little at Uncle Charles’s hand. 

“Come along, Toni,” he said absently. He was 
deliberating the few words he felt he ought to say to 
the children before they went away. He still remem- 
bered distinctly the ghastly sensation he had experi- 
eave when first “Matron” had received him at his 

Prep.” school. Of course, Fane could not be expected 
to feel like that; the assumption was absurd. In con- 
trast to his former life the school régime would be 
happiness itself and immensely comfortable. He 
glanced at the boy. Fine-looking little chap; he had 


the Saumarez colouring and trick of lifting his eye- 
40 
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brows when he spoke. He would inherit “ Wynches ” 
sone day. Sir Charles’s face twitched a little at the 
thought. Women think they gauge sorrow’s depths 
when they long for children and are denied them; theirs 
is the bitterness and anguish of thwarted nature; but 
a man’s grief for the son he has not is like a poignant 
wound in which the sword is ever turning. It robs life 
of its completeness, of its keenest hopes, because it 
takes away the future. Possibly one of the strongest 
passions in the world is that which a man centres in his 
house, his own homeland, the stretching plot of earth 
that his people have tended, and guarded, and loved 
before him. He loves it with the tenderness of a lover, 
the passion of a fanatic. There is between him and 
it an indestructible bond. Passion becomes satiated, 
adoration sinks into indifference; but the love which 
springs from the earth will last until the life which gave 
it birth returns itself unto the enduring soil from which 
it sprang. 

Toni dragged at the hand in its grey glove again; 
she was still hanging back with eyes riveted longingly 


upon the group of children. “I wish I ’ad a ’oop,” 
she murmured. 


Charles heard at last. 

“ What is it, Toni? ” he asked. . 

““T ain’t never ’ad one; nor one of them things you 
put in your mouf and blow out.” 

She directed her uncle’s steps skilfully towards the 
hawker on the kerb who was selling these instruments 
of music. 


“TI could ’owl all day on one of ’em,” she said with 
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a little jump of pleasure as Charles gravely purchased 
two, and gave one to each child. Her progress in the 
art made the street ring. a 

Charles bore it bravely; it was, after all, their last | 
day, and he wanted them to be happy. “Having a 
good time?” he inquired, when the dizzy moment of 
exaltation was reached by a ride on an elephant. 

Toni, gripping the seat with passionate anxiety, 
nodded gravely. She quite understood that this dread- 
ful voyage of danger was meant for a pleasure, and she 
treated it accordingly. “Not arf,” the pale little 
mouth whispered courageously. 

_ Fane made no pretensions to high sentiment. With 

. achalky face he requested to be allowed to come down. | 
Charles looked at the boy with amazement, but he said 
nothing, albeit he breathed a fervent prayer that Fane 
was not a coward. At the end of the ride Toni was 

lifted down. She actually managed to say “ Thank 

you,” and walked along by her uncle’s side nobly, de- 

spite a dreadful ache in her poor little stomach, as ? 

result of the cramped position she had adopted as & 
Preventive means of saving her life. At the sight of 

the tigers she gave a little gasp of pleasure. 

“Don’t you like them?» Charles asked. 

The limited vocabulary of ordinary language was 
not clastic enough. 

She clasped her hands on his one. “ All gold, and 
shiny » and red,” she said, “ and them black spots and 
ee funy eyes, like the light you sees through the 


pooze when you °old it up in a glass. I could look at 
em for hours! » 
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Charles pointed with his stick and tried to explain 
the various points of the superb brutes. 

“Tt ain’t that,” Toni broke in excitedly, “it’s their 
look that’s so pretty — them colours.” 

“ You mean the sheen on their fur? ” 

“ Toni’s always bin soppy about colours,” Fane said 
contemptuously. He was feeling immeasurably older 
than Toni, and most self-conscious. Already he had 
begun to notice the difference of speech as pronounced 
by himself and his uncle. He had flushed furiously 
the night before, when he had seen one of the footmen 
laughing at him. , 

“ The swine!?? he had said to himself, “ T’ll learn 
Yim.” Already he fully realized that between him and 
these immaculate beings in livery a difference existed, 
and that the balance was in his favour. Old Mrs. Carr 
had tricd to “draw him out” on the subject of his 
father, and the slum life, but he had the sly reserve 
of the mean, and he had cautiously evaded a direct 
reply. After all, his mother had had a title, the 
despised footman had told him that; and his father had 
been an officer and a gentleman. “ You’re wot your 
folks is,” he had said impressively to Toni, when she 
had proclaimed hatred of her aunt, and denied all 
relationship with life as it was lived in Grosvenor 
Street. 

“Then lemme go back,” had been her answer. But 
on the whole she had accepted this new and peculiar 
existence, where baths, regular meals, and warm 
clothing were enduring and remarkable things, with a 
certain indifferent stoicism. It had no freedom; the 
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days seated in the big room with a person in a black 
frock and a white apron seemed endlessly empty, but 
the tacit acceptance of childhood made it bearable. 
Things were as they were, and they lived in a world, 
and there was an end of the matter. Also, a “ con- 
vent ® waited always, and that Toni had learnt from 
the superior being in black and white was a place where 
little girls received all the punishments which they were 
fortunate enough or skilful enough to avoid in home 
life, 

At night in the little white bed, with its plenitude 
of sheets and blankets, and after a queer incantation 
had been mumbled by the maid and re-mumbled by the 
mystified Toni, she would lie and feel afraid of the 
convent. Ideas terrifying because so vague made her 
cover her face, and then memories would come hazily 
back of other dreadful things — her father’s cries, her 
mother’s sodden face. 

Once she had shrieked aloud, and the maid had 
fetched Lady Saumarez. 

She had come in, gorgeous in black and silver, her 
yellow hair alight with diamonds, her smooth white 
skin gleaming against the iridescent black of her frock. 

Antonia, you must not be silly,” she had said help- 
lessly, looking at the little white face with its tear- 
stains and pathetically frightened eyes. “ What is 
the matter, be quick and tell me. Have you & pain?” 

A shake of the head. 

“Then why are you crying? ” 

Something in a very young brain that had been 
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confused for days by new surroundings, feebly tried 
to express itself. 

“° came back,” Toni sobbed, “ and at the convent 
if ’e comes there’ll be no one to keep ’im away!” 

Lady Saumarez was in a hurry; she really had no 
time to try to fathom a child’s idiotic ramblings. 
“You had too much pudding, I expect,” she said to 
Toni, and to the maid: “ You’d better give her some 
castor oil, Manners,” and she was gone. 

Toni kicked with fury against the smell of the “ oil 
of sorrow ”: it was her first experience, and she judged 
it by her nose to be loathsome. 

Sir Charles came into the room. 

At the sight of him, Toni’s shrieks ceased. 

She held out her thin arms. 

“°F will come back,” she said. 

“Who? ” Charles asked gently, sitting down on the 
edge of the bed, and dismissing the virtuous Manners. 
“Who, Toni? Tell me, dear.” 

“ Father!” she said with a tearful sigh, “ like ’e was 
that last time.’ She trembled at the remembrance. 
“© At the convent there’ll be no one to keep ’im out. 
F don’t come ’ere much because of you.” 

Charles put his arm round her, and she cried happy 
tears of relief at his presence all over his shirtfront. 
He looked down at the stains, and wondered how much 
time he could still spare Toni before he went to change 
again. 

“ Your father doesn’t really come,” he said. “He 
will never come back to you again. You believe what 
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I say, don’t you, Toni? You know I would never tel] 


you anything that was not true?” 


She nodded. 
“You'll keep ’im off,” she murmured. 


“T promise,” Charles answered gravely. 

“ You're a good bloke,” she said sleepily. Charleg 
smiled at the expression in the darkness, and held her 
till she fell asleep, then he laid her very gently down, 
and went off to the dinner-party. Toni woke up in 
the night once more, and remembered how frighteneq 
she had been, but the memory was not a dreadful one; 
she and Uncle Charles shared it, he understood; that 
made all the difference. 

The great cry of many people is that they are not 
“understood”; they mention the fact, these unfor- 
tunate étres incompris, with great frequency, as 
though it were some individual quality which deserved 
praise for its uniqueness, and their friends sympathize, 
and find not the slightest difficulty in the compre- 
hension. It is the basis, this misunderstoodness, upon 
which many people build what they call friendship. 

Little children need understanding just as they 
require their bread and milk and powdering. It comes 
very much in the same category as those everyday and 
necessary things, and they suffer in their own queer, 
funny, secret little way when they do not receive it. 
Understanding with them means somebody who leads 
their life as well as themselves, a big person who realizes 
in a second the dreadfulness of shadows on the wall at 
bedtime, and the anguish of being punished for some 
thing that was done as an experiment and not from 
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criminal motives. Toni’s real childhood was given 
back to her by Charles. She could talk upon any 
subject, and he never laughed or made. fun of things 
that mattered. 

Her uncouth little mind began to develop. Charles 
was a rather lonely soul, he had never managed to be 
Henrietta’s friend as well as her husband, and he had 
had no sisters. He would talk to Toni for quite a long 
time about Wynches. She listened breathlessly. 

There was a friendship more binding than that of 
a blood-tie between this big man and the little girl of 
nine years. 

It was forced to end abruptly when the convent 
day came. 

Lady Saumarez welcomed it enthusiastically. 
Though she would never have owned it, she was jealous 
of Charles’s affection for Toni. She could not 
understand it: the child disgusted her, her plainness, 
her vulgarity of speech, everything about her was 
repulsive, and jarred on her. And, moreover, Toni 
was Charles’s niece, and she, his wife, had given him 
no child. She was not an unpleasant woman, she was 
straight, clean thinking, and clean bred, but she had 
the vices of her every virtue. Her straightness made 
her hard, her “ one-line” thinking kept her narrow, 
and her birth bred in her distaste for the world out- 
side her own. She kissed Toni good-bye in the hall 
where the footman was fastening a forgotten strap 
on the new shiny box with its initials. “ A. de C. S.” 
on it in square white letters, Fane’s box was being 
carried out first; it was different and of a yellow 
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colour. Toni’s miserable eyes followed it out into the 
sunshine to the waiting car. 

“ You must not cry,” Lady Saumarez said in a voice 
that strove to be friendly. ‘ Nine years old is quite a 
big age, you must remember.” 

Toni pulled the sailor hat down over her face. The 
black frock had been replaced by a black sailor skirt, 
the pleats of which had been rather engrossing for a 
time. Their neatness had ceased to attract this 
morning. 

The chauffeur had strapped on the boxes, there was 
nothing to wait for. 

Fane came forward. 

“Good-bye, Aunt Hetty,” he said, breathing loudly 
over the “ H.” 

She bent and kissed him, and said: “‘ Good-bye, dear, 
and remember,” in a lowered voice, “ about the speech, 
and keep your hands clean, Fane!” 

He nodded and turned pink, and went out to the 
car. 


Charles came from his study, and the man held his 
motor coat ready. 

“You are not going with To 
dren?” Lady Saumarez questioned. 

He sought for a cap in one of the big pockets. 
“Yes,” he said, his face hidden. “Yes, I thought 
you knew.” 

She laughed shortly, 


“A model uncle,” she said, going upstairs. 


. In the car Toni sat beside him, and clung to him 
silently, . 


with the chil- 
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They swept along by the Serpentine, and then out 

into the crowded Kensington High Street. 
’ Charles pointed out once more the monument of 
Prince Albert. Toni had believed it to be of pure gold 
a day before, and had been immensely impressed. She 
turned her face away from it now. 

Hammersmith Bridge was crossed, the river glis- 
tening silver below, and then they were out on the 
broad road to Ranelagh. 

Fane was to mect a master of his school at Victoria 
an hour or so later. He watched everything with 
interest, and he intensely enjoyed being in the car. 
Its softness, and fittings, and big cushions pleased him. 
He had only to turn his head, and he could see tha 
flat caps of the men servants, the servants who be- 
longed to his uncle. He met Toni’s tragic eyes dis- 
dainfully. Just like a blooming kid to blubber about 
going off. He rather guessed he’d show ’em what was 
what when he said good-bye. The car turned in after 
a short wait, at some high gates, and began to move 
slowly up a long drive. 

It was late April, a day of emerald and turquoise. 
The sky looked like a big blue jewel set in silver, the 
grass and the little new leaves of the trees were vividly, 
exquisitely green. A hawthorn bush in full bloom 
stood in a clearing. It was Toni’s first glimpse of the 
country. She clutched Charles frantically, her whole 
body trembling and shaking. 

“What is it— what is wrong, Toni?” he asked 
anxiously. 

She pointed out of the window. 
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“Tt’s all there,” she said in a shaky voice, “ and — 
and it’s rel——!” 

They passed a laburnum tree just beginning to hang 
out its golden tassels. 

Some children were singing somewhere; their voices 
sounded clear and high in the still air. 

The car stopped before a big wooden door, studded 
with nails, and they all got out. 

Sir Charles, holding Toni’s hand, went up the steps 
and rang a bell, and then a brass grating opened, and 
he spoke through it to two dark eyes that looked rather 
nice, and a big white bandage across the head. 

Then the big doors opened and the bandage and the 
nice eyes became a lady in long black clothes, with a 
smile that showed pretty. teeth. She spoke to Sir 
Charles in words which Toni had heard her father 
speak, and went away, and came back with another 
lady, also dressed in funny, black things that swept 
about. 

Uncle Charles said: “Madame, this is my niece 
Antonia,” and the lady said: “ Welcome, ma petite.” 

Toni stuck out a black-gloved hand nervously, and 
it was taken by a very soft white one. 

Afterwards Uncle Charles walked with her in the 
enchanted land which she had seen from the car, and 
heaps of girls, big and little, stared at her. 

All the while she knew that the moment was coming; 
must come — but when it came it found her defenceless. 

She clung to Charles with an intensity which almost 


frightened him; she was so small a thing to feel ‘so 
keenly, 
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He let her hold him, her two hands grasping his 
shoulders while he tried to soothe her. 

Then he kissed her once and went away. 

She stared for a little at the door that shut her in, 
that had closed between them, and then flew at it and 
tried the handle. It was an old door, and it did not 
open easily. 

Toni beat with her hands on the wood and shrieked, 
and then the door opened and the woman who had 
called her “ ma petite” stood there. 

“ Eh, la la!” she cried softly and caught the little 
fierce hands in hers... 

“Lemme go! lemme go!* Toni stormed. “I want 
"im! Lemme go! Lemme go!” 

The woman knelt down in front of her and put her 
arms round Toni. 

“ Your uncle wishes that you stay here,” she said in 
English, Will you not do it to please him? ” 


i, 


CHAPTER V 


“It és very nice to think 
The world is full of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace 
In every Christian kind of place!” 
RLS. 


ESPITE its idyllic beginning, with an 
D enchanted land without, and two white hands 

that held and guided within, life was not 4 
thing of ease and enjoyment at first. ‘There were the 
other children—heaps of them. Dainty, befrilled 
beings, with silver voices and clear, scornful laughs 
that made Toni curse with ultra-vulgarity, and loathe 
them. To them she was a barbarian. They listened 
to her speech curiously and mocked it amusedly. Her 
short, dark hair and white face received the candid 
criticism of youth. Her native stoicism and uncouth- 
ness which her uncle had begun to dissipate came back 
again. She spoke rarely, because, like all children, she 
loathed ridicule. She hated her lessons because she 
knew she was behind every one else. Her clothes 
offended her because they were “ different ” from those 
of the others, She was miserable, hard, and dreadfully 
lonely, A solitary prisoner in the house of freedom. 
The park helped her a little. She would go and lie 
m some hidden spot, her face pressed into the grass, 
and try and forget all the everyday happenings. 
After a time she succeeded. The grass became a 
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confidant; all the woes of the day were whispered to it, 
and when the wind blew it shivered in sympathy. 

Imagination came to Toni—the greatest gift in 
the world. It came quite suddenly one day when she 
was lying still and looking at the clouds; and with it 
came her real age. Before, she had been younger than 
her years because she had never known anything. 
Now she suddenly began to realize many things — 
things which had been knocking at her heart ever since 
Uncle Charles had come into her life. People gained 
@ queer interest; she wanted to be with them more. 
And then, one night, the Mother Superior noticed the 
white face, and thought, with a sudden pang, that the 
dark eyes looked oddly pathetic. She went up to the 
young” dormitory after the lights had been turned 
out, and found Toni awake. ‘“ What haye you been 
doing all day, ma petite?” 

The hoarse whisper said, “ Bin out.” 

The angel of intuition helped the Mother Superior 
to ask if Toni had seen the lilac trees. 

There was an open path to Toni’s mind after that. 
For the first time she began to talk, really talk about 
things. The Mother Superior listened and very gently 
corrected the pronunciation. Then she kissed Toni 
“ good night ” and just whispered, “ Make friends with 
the others.” 

It was difficult, but not impossible, since curiosity 
forms a bridge when finer qualities are useless. One or 
two girls began to cultivate Toni as a hobby. She 
cultivated their mode of speech, also as a hobby, and 
did it unconsciously, since any child mimics instantly. 
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At the end of a year Toni had her nickname 
“Toinette.” She was immensely proud of it, and even 
began ambitiously to write and tell Uncle Charles 
about it; but stuck at the spelling of the word itself. 
Peggy Carew helped her, her wide grey eyes looking 
on with interest at the epistle. “Does your uncle 
write to you?” she asked in French, with a little Irish 
accent, , 

Toni with a flush of pride drew @ small bundle of 
letters out of her pocket. La Mére had read them all 
to her, since her own reading up to the present did not 
extend to masculine calligraphy, but confined itself 
within the somewhat narrow limits of a printed primer. 

Peggy was impressed. 

“ Me own people are rather busy, I don’t have many 
letters,” she confessed, lapsing into English. “ But,” 
she brightened, “ I'll be going home again next month.” 

“I wish I was — were,” Toni said longingly; “ but 
La Mére told me last Dimanche that my aunt has 
written to say she'll be abroad, so I can’t go.” 

“Are you meaning you'll be here for @ whole year 
more and never a holiday?” Peggy questioned 
amazedly, ; 

Toni rumpled up her hair a little. “ Don’t say 
things in words,” she said; “it’s so much easier to 
believe they won't happen if they aren’t said.” 

She longed to see Uncle Charles, but her longing to 
go “home” was a negligible quantity. Her life at the 
convent was happy, and she adored La Mere with all 
the strength of a child’s first adoration for @ beautiful 
Woman. She used to wait shyly in the dark corner of 
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the chapel after Mass in order to go out behind La 
Mere, and to be a little nearer to her. 

Her love helped her to “grow” amazingly. She 
listened eagerly to the accent of the others because 
La Mére wanted her to speak properly. She 
learnt her lessons for the same reason, and used her 
nail brush. Nothing was too small to do, nothing too 
big, to please La Mére. One touch of her white hand 
on Toni’s hair made the child tremulous with hap- 
piness. Because she loved, Toni learnt countless 
things. You do not eat noisily, divinities don’t; you 
try and do the things you needn’t, that no one will 
probably notice, because the divinity wouldn’t like you 
not to. It was all a little complex, but satisfactory 
after all. 

The Mother Superior became ill that spring, and 
when she recovered she went away for a holiday. 
Toni, who had eaten little and slept badly all through 
her illness, watched her go. Perhaps she would say, 
“ Adieu, ma petite,” to her specially. She waited, 
breathless, taut with anguished hope. La Mére came 
out, leaning on the arm of her brother, a man with fine 
eyes and a white imperial. He wore a tiny red ribbon 
in his buttonhole. La JMeére saw the children waiting 
for her, and her eyes smiled at them. Toni stood near 
to her. The white hand was just stretched out when 
Colonel de St. Marne drew her gently forward. He 
thought she looked faint, and he wished to settle her in 
the car. 

Still Toni waited. It was not too late. A little 
movement, a wave of the hand, and she could lean into 
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the car and receive the wonderful kiss. Her heart beat 
in queer bumping thuds against her side. | 

The car started; La Mére had gone without a sign, 

The fall from grace came only @ little later, a very 
certain proof of that excellent maxim concerning 
empty hands and the power of evil. Toni was listless 
and depressed. La Mére had only been gone a week, 
it seemed ages since she had heard from Uncle Charles ; 
half the girls were away, and it rained. 

She went slowly into the dormitory to brush her 
hair. In the cubicle next to her own the curtain was 
looped up. A big open box of chocolates lay on the 
bed, and no one was in the room, Toni did not ponder 
the proceeding; theft had never seemed a thing of great 
moment. She took a chocolate ; then a second ; then 
a third; finally the top layer was empty. A step 
sounded on the stairs. She flew into her own cubicle 
and lay down on the bed, her eyes tightly shut. She 
would say she had been asleep. ‘The steps came into 
the dormitory and entered the next cubicle. A little 
shriek of dismay sounded. ‘The steps echoed from the 
room. Tony fled wildly out of the other door and out 
into the park. 

A little. group of girls were talking excitedly 
together. They called to her. 

As she came up Denise Orme said sharply, “ You've 
been eating chocolates! ” 

“T haven’t,” Toni answered instantly. 

Denise laughed. “There’s a smear all down your 
chin,” she:said scornfully. 

“It’s a lie,” Toni said furiously. 
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“When did you get a permis to have sweets?” 
another girl asked. 

The children were always obliged to ask for a permis 
when they received a hamper from home or presents 
from friends. They were expected to ask the Sister 
in attendance at tea, the publicity supposedly ensuring 
generosity. 

“Her cubicle’s next to mine, I recognize her now,” 
a new girl said suddenly coming from the back of the 
group. She held the chocolate box in her hand which 
Toni had rifled. 

“© Where have you been all the afternoon? ” Denise 
queried severely. 

A dogged look came into Toni’s eyes. “In the 
class-room,” she said briefly. 

“C'est un mensonge,” little Fanchette cried; “moi, 
j'ai été 1d tout le temps et tu n’es pas entrée.” 

A breathless, horrible little silence fell. Then the 
children drew away from Toni. 

“ She’s a thief,” Denise said in her clear, cool voice. 

“ And she tells lies,” Fanchette added virtuously. 

They went away, leaving Toni standing alone. 

“Damn!” she said in a suffocated voice. 

Saur Gabrielle, coming to call the children in to 
tea, was overwhelmed with horror. ‘‘ Mais, Toinette!” 
she said in a crescendo of indignation. Toni remained 
silent, she had expressed all she had to say. She was 
not sorry she had stolen or lied, she was furious at 
being found out. It was true she had never stolen 
before at the convent, but she had often lied, little, 
necessary lies, and no one had detected it. It did not 
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seem wrong to her, it simply happened; the only thing 
that spoilt it all was being found out. That was g 
mistake. 

Scur Gabrielle listened to the indignant outpouring 
of the children at tea. 

Toni was sent into the “penitence” room. She 
went quietly enough, and even heard the key turn in 
the lock without expostulation. Then she crossed the 
room and stared out-of the window. It was raining 
again, She turned away. A crucifix hung on the 
wall. She looked at it, it was very white, and still, 
and high. La Mére had told her about it, and she 
had listened; but it was all rather vague and m sty in 
her mind, Le bon Diew loved little children; in other 
words He loved her; that much she had understood, 
but it didn’t really seem to make much difference either 
way. Anyhow, she was here now, and she had cer- 
tainly stolen, The key grated in the lock, and Uncle 
Charles came in. . 

Instantly Toni knew that he knew. Her first wild 
feeling of joy at the sight of him was crushed. at once 
by that intuition, He came in quietly, his face lnoked 
rather grave, 

Scur Gabrielle was very young and earnest, a 
had felt it her duty to tell monsieur the small, pitiful 
history of the chocolates, with its aftermath of 
untruthfulness, 

“Well, Toni?” he said. ’ om 

A hideous shyness fell upon her, the sudden, enter 
oping shyness which comes from embarrassment. She 
wanted to go to him and could not. 


and she 
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 You’ve forgotten me,” he said more lightly; but 
his eyes looked rather wistful. He had wanted very 
much to see Toni again. 

He had been sorry about the missed holidays and he 
had only this one day in town, half of which, despite 
the many other calls’ upon his time, he had devoted to 
this visit. He had remembered for a long time Toni’s 
good-bye. 

He waited, but Toni said nothing. 

“Seur Gabrielle tells me you have been very 
naughty. I’m awfully sorry about it. I had been 
hoping to find you so happy. The Mother Superior 
has often written to me about you, and she has told 
me how well you were getting on. This afternoon 
doesn’t do you much credit, Toni. How did it 
happen? ” 

The reproach in the nice light eyes which looked so 
tired reached Toni at last. | 

She flung herself on the ground, her face pressed 
against Charles’s boot, and wept passionately, great 
tearing sobs which shook her slim body. 

He lifted her up. 

“ How did it all come about, dear?” he said very 
gently.“ 

_ She looked up at him, and he saw through the tears 
that the Toni of a year before had come back to 
him. he 

“If P’d known you wouldn’t like it, I wouldn’t have 
done it,” she whispered. 

He pondered that patiently. At last he saw. 

“ It’s like this, little girl,” he said slowly. “You 
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say you would not have stolen, if you had known I 
should not like it. Does that mean you feel you belong 
to me, and because of my right to you, you do not wish 
to hurt me? ” . 

“T do belong to you,” Toni’s muffled voice said, “ but 
I couldn’t know you wouldn’t — wouldn’t like it.” 

Charles started again. 

“If any one gave you a present, you’d want to keep 
it as beautiful as you could, wouldn’t you, Toni? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you've given yoursclf to me, but because I’m 
not with you always, you will have to keep my present 
nice for me, do you understand? ”, 

Toni leapt to the aid of the reasoning. 

“ And it’s not keeping me nice for you when I — do 
things I shouldn’t, Oh, Uncle Charles, I will be good, 
*strewth I will!” 3 

He kissed the dark hair gently, feeling the while that 
the explanation was hopelessly unsatisfactory, in that 
it held no personal plea. Toni would be good because 
he wanted it, not because she felt any necessity for 
straightness within herself. 

He tried to point out that, first of all, T oni ought 
to be good because it mattered to herself. 

“But I'd rather do it ’cos it mattered to you,” she 
explained shyly. 

He gave it up, and discussed the missed holiday, and 
Toni told him all about La Mére, and her nickname, 
and that she had new hats, one with a big bow on it, 
ang about the grass, and the story of the Water 
Babies, which she loved “cos it had to do with baths,” 
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which she also loved, it appeared; and Charles in 
return told her about his holiday in a land apparently 
where it was always hot, and sunny, and the water was 
so blue it could be no bluer, and flowers grew nearly 
down to the sea. It sounded entrancing, and Toni 
wished he would continue the wonderful tale instead of 
going on about Fane, who had gone into “ Etons,” 
whatever that might mean, and also to a place of the 
same name, and had greatly improved. 

“ Have I?” she asked anxiously. 

Charles laughed. 

“ Toni, you’re very feminine,” he said in answer. 

_ “Does that mean I like being told things I want 
to hear? ” she asked, and he laughed again. 

They were very happy, and both were a little discon- 
certed when Seur Gabrielle came in, still obviously 
sorrowing over Toni’s fall, 

Sir Charles explained to her gravely that Toni was 
sorry, and Toni agreed, not at all gravely — she was 
too happy at the time. 

It had to come to an end, of course; the big car 
standing in front of the door was started, and Charles 
got into it, his face a little strained. Toni did not cry 
this time; she kissed his hand in the privacy of the car, 
her eyes dark with misery, and her mouth trembling 
a little. 

After the car had passed from sight she went, as she 
had promised Uncle Charles she would, and told the 
children she was sorry about the chocolates. They 
“made it up” with her easily, and suggested rounders 
till bed-time, but Toni refused, and went off to her 
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hiding-place, and before she reached it, the children 
and her theft had been forgotten. ‘The only thing that 
counted, that mattered, was Uncle Charles. Events 
counted not at all in life, people were everything, even 
then, to her. 


_ 


CHAPTER VI 


“Et toutes les choses si merveilleuses — quand j’élais jeune!” 
V. Huco. 


OR three years Toni never went to Grosvenor 
Street. She was taken by La Mére with 
other children who lived too far away, or 

whose people were abroad, for various holidays. ‘They 
went to Devonshire one summer, and Toni saw the sea 
and fell in love with it, and to Scotland another time, 
where she met mountains and hated them. 

“They make me feel as if I couldn’t breathe,” she 
said, “ and they look so powerful and we’re so small.” 
But in the mountain land she made her first real friend. 
She was thirteen then, and very small and thin still, 
but her skin had grown exquisitely clear and her hair 
had grown long. She wore it in two thick plaits that 
used to fall over her shoulder and help the illusion of a 
miniature Gretchen. 

Daphne Bayliss was fifteen, and she possessed love- 
liness, the surest passport to Toni’s favour. She 
possessed also that splendid ordinariness of the typical 
English girl which develops later into the happy 
humdrumness of the model wife and mother. Daphne 
did not understand Toni ever, but she liked her obvious 
adoration, and, as she phrased it, “quaint way of 
putting things.” Toni did not ask to be given to, she 
only desired to give, so that the lukewarm companion- 
ship of Daphne sufficed her every need. 
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Also, she was an incurable idealist, and had endowed 
Daphne with every wonder and talent under the sun, 
another method of prolonging friendship! 

To Daphne she poured out her inmost thoughts and 
hopes. Daphne responded by pleasant pictures of her 
home life. Toni “did” most of Daphne’s lessons, her 
French had become very good, whilst Daphne’s was 
truly British. La Mére still remained an enthroned 
deity, a being to be worshipped and obeyed: by her 
Toni’s talent for languages had been discovered and 
fostered. Every half-year long letters passed between 
the Mother Superior and Sir Charles. 

In one La Mére wrote: 


“I fear Antonia’s generosity. It is as boundless as the 
sea, and as little under control. For her, two magnificent 
virtues, gratitude and generosity, are her greatest dangers.” 


Sir Charles found the letter waiting for him at his 
club on his return from Cairo, whither he had been to 
seek ease from his old illness. He was looking very 
worn and thin, and the hair Toni admired so was 
nearly all grey. 

His brother-in-law, Robert Wycke, sauntered into 
the room. 


“Hello, Carlo!” he exclaimed, his face alight with 
pleasure. 2 be 
_ Charles was rather glad to see him; he was @ 
hiarage tonic for one thing, in his absolute utter 
fitness ” and his amazing good looks. Charles liked 
him much as a man likes a favourite hunter with a 


vicious temper. He admired his appearance, and 
deplored his habits, 
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Robert dutifully inquired after Henrietta, and 
Charles said that she was returning within the week. 

“‘ Town’s beastly slow,” Robert said, as Charles rose 
to go. “Where are you off to?” 

“‘J’m going to run down in the car and see my niece 
at the convent.” 

“Convent, by Jove!” Robert’s brilliant eyes 
smiled. ‘Good old Charles, I’ll come with you.” 

Charles did not want him. He saw Toni so seldom 
that he wished for solitude with her on his infrequent 
visits. 

“ You'll only be bored,” he said. 

“In a convent! ?? Robert chuckled, “ not much; not 
much, my dear chap! ” 

“I remember the little kid,” he said suddenly, when 
they were in the car. “ Dark, thin, not a bit pretty, 
but deuced amusing.” 

“TI expect she has changed,” Charles answered; 
“IT have not seen her now for more than a year.” 

Nevertheless, he was not prepared for the changed 
Toni that met him. 

She came quickly into the little salle d’attente, with 


- its cool green painted walls, and one good print of the 


Sistine Madonna. : 

Charles saw very slim black Fegs and narrow feet 
and a whirl of white muslin, and two big eyes, and then 
his neck was nearly throttled by two arms that clung 
and clung. 

“Oh, Uncle Charles!” Toni whispered. 

He tilted back her chin with one hand, and looked 
at her pink, flushed face, and curving, happy mouth. 
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“ Glad to see me, old lady? ” he asked. 

“ Glad, gladder, gladdest,” Toni said. “Oh, Uncle 
Charles, I’m ever so happy here, but when can I come 
and be always with you?” 

That thought had come to Charles often in Egypt 
lately, and he had tentatively suggested once or twice 
to Henrietta that Toni should come home, perhaps in 
a year, for a little, before going off to a finishing school 
in Paris. “We will see,’ Henrietta had always 
replied, and refused further discussion. 

“You're getting. tremendously grown up,” Charles 
informed Tonk ; 

The lovely colour flooded her face again. “ I’m 
nearly fourteen now. La Mére lets me pour out in the 
salon on Sundays now.” 

“What Olympian heights you have attained, 
Toni.” 

“You're laughing at me, but I can do heaps of 
serious things too. I can play, but not awfully well, 
I’m afraid, but I can speak French and German really 
well, and I can sew, and, oh, heaps of other things!” 

“You've altered so immensely!” 

“Nice alteration?” anxiously. ; 

“Very.” He tweaked one of the plaits with its big 
ribbon bow. “Who told you to do your hair like 
this? ” 

“La Mere. Don’t you like it?” She dimpled at 
him suddenly, and without waiting for an answer : “ You 
do; I-always know when people like things about me, 
something in me warms towards something in them at 
once. Oh, Uncle Charles, you must see Daphne; she’s 
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my friend, and she is beautiful. She’s in the garden.” 

She ran to the window. : 

“Ts that your car, Uncle Charles, because there’s 
a strange man standing there, and he is— yes, 
actually, he is talking to Daphne. I'll call.” She 
made a cup of her hand, and cried, “ Coo-ee.” 
Daphne and Lord Robert turned round, Daphne 
waved, and together they came towards the window. 
Toni watched the big man curiously. 

“ Who is it, Uncle Charles? Lord Robert Wycke? 
I remember now.” A shadow fell across the happiness 
of her face. 

“What do you remember? ” 

“T saw him that first day, I think — afterwards.” 

Charles took her hand tightly in his; the others were 
very near now. 

“ Toni,” he said quickly, “ you mustn’t ever think 
about that time. I hoped you had forgotten it alto- 
gether. Promise me never to mention it again.” 

“Tt is difficult to forget,” she whispered back, “ but 
I promise faithfully to try.” 

Lord Robert and Daphne came up to the open 
window, and stood in the sunshine together. 

“I’m a lucky being,” he explained gaily, ‘I met 
Miss Daphne’s people in town the other day, and I 
recognized her instantly from the photograph they 
have of her.” 

“Tt isn’t a good one,” Toni said with conviction. 
“ Photos are stupid things, I think; they always seem 


to turn you out with an expression that you would 
never dream of having in real life.” 
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Sir Charles was studying Daphne, and realizing why 
Toni loved her, The sheer golden hair and long black 
eyelashes and blue-grey eyes explained it easily. He 
knew well Toni’s love of loveliness. 

It ended by the four of them going off in the car 
for tea in the country. 

Toni was radiant with happiness, she was with 
Uncle Charles, and Daphne, two people whom she loved, 
and this was a treat, a real wonderful treat — her own 
treat. 

Lord Robert studied her idly, and found no reason 
to alter his first opinion. She was still plain, more or 
less so anyway, and still “damned amusing.” They 
had tea at Dorking, in an inn on the edge of the 
green, and Toni poured it out, and provided the con- 
versation. 

Daphne, like many very pretty people, felt that no 
effort was needed on her part. It is an assumption 
which has been the undoing of many beautiful women; 
looks are undoubtedly a corner-stone in the edifice of 
social success, but even a corner-stone requires a little 
ordinary mortar to secure it. 

Toni sparkled and was gay, and Sir Charles forgot 
his weariness and Lord Robert his boredom. He threw 
back his head and laughed at the description of Fane’s 
visit to this sister. Toni mimicked the manner of 
“young Eton ” amazingly well. She laughed over Fane 
now; but at the time his visit had hurt her unconscion- 
ably. She had expected — she herself hardly expressed 
the expectation, but it had held an odd longing, and @ 
need of caring. Fane required neither the one nor the 
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other. He had become a tall, fair youth, with a rather 
affected voice, and a morbid horror of failing in the 
execution of the “right thing.” He had openly told 
Toni that he had feared the meeting, lest she should 
disgrace him. 

“It would be so jolly awkward for me if you had 
turned out — well, you know — what you were — what 
you used to be.” 

“ But why, ‘if you have changed, should you have 
supposed I wouldn’t?’” 

“Oh, I don’t know, my dear kid, but one has to be so 
careful about one’s people really.” 

He had borrowed all Toni’s pocket money, and left in 
pompous state. 

Toni was immensely attracted by Lord Robert; his 
infectious laugh, his bigness, his looks, all pleased her. 
She liked his clothes too, the thick silk shirt, the tie that 
matched his silk socks. He looked a beautiful animal, 
beautifully groomed, and her keen, sensuous little soul 
delighted in him. 

“ Like a tiger, one of the big, beautiful ones, all shine 
and topaz colour and life,” she said to her uncle. 

He laughed, and told her she had a picturesque 
method of speech. 

Her cubicle was in the biggest dormitory now and 
held a bookshelf, with treasures which it was imperative 
Uncle Charles should see. 

He duly studied them. “The Water Babies,” Hans 
Andersen, “ Peter Rabbit,” a little autobiography of 
Henley, Tennyson, “The Little White Bird,” “Un 
Philosophe sous les Toits,” and two or three little books 
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of religion. “I don’t quite care for Browning yet,” 
Toni informed him. : 

He hid a smile. 

“Ta Mere won't let me have him, and what’s the 
good of wanting things you can’t have? So I just 
pretend I don’t, and that helps.” 

She knelt on the bed, her slim shape doubled up and 
the narrow black feet on the white counterpane. “ I’ve 
got nice feet,” she told Charles complacently, “ they are 
thinner than most of the other girls, even than 
Daphne’s, and they look as nice without shoes and 
things as with.” 

“Vanity of vanities,” Charles murmured. 

“Its not vanity, it’s appreciation,” Toni explained, 
as they went down the stone steps hand in hand. 

Again that tumult of painful emotion at parting. 

“Don’t, darling, don’t,” Charles whispered as Toni 
shuddered within his arms. ‘I shall come and see you 
again soon.” 

She lifted her convulsed little face. 

“Do you think that makes up for your going 
away?” she gasped. “ That’s here now, hurting me 
all through; the other is just, just a dream that might 
come true,”? 

Her joy in Lord Robert was eclipsed, she bade good- 
bye to him listlessly. 

z “ Aren’t you going to kiss me?” he asked, half in 
un, 

Her face flushed scarlet. 


Charles had gone out to the car, Robert stood smiling 
down at her, 
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“You don’t understand,” she said pitifully. “ He 
has just gone,” then she turned and fled upstairs. 

“ That. young woman of yours is a queer little kid,” 
Robert remarked. 

Charles was leaning back, his face looked more tired 
than ever. 

“TI only hope to Heaven she is happy later on,” he 
said. ‘She has the kind of nature which demands so 
much, because it gives so absolutely. She doesn’t know 
that now, but she will find it out afterwards.” 

“ Poor little devil,” Robert said briefly, and lapsed 
into silence. 

Charles refused his invitation, so he walked slowly up 
the steps to his flat alone. 

His man wheeled up the little glass smoker’s-table 
beside the big arm-chair and then left the room. 
Robert sat down. 

A sheaf of letters awaited him, half of them bills, the 
other half were addressed generally in small, feminine 
handwriting. 

His room was oddly furnished. The walls had panels 
of old gold set between laths of dark oak. The carpet 
was bronze pile, and the big chairs were covered in self- 
coloured leather embossed with fleur-de-lys in a darker 
shade. Two photographs stood on the high, dark 
mantelpiece in silver frames. They represented women, 
one of the rather cheaply pretty type, the other an 
obvious mondaine. Both were inscribed curiously 
enough with the same words, 4 toi. Robert glanced at 
them as he lit a cigarette, and a faint smile twisted his 
mouth, It was not in the least a smile of conceit; 
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rather one of sheer enjoyment. He stretched luxu- 
riantly and then opened his letters. 

One was a note fixing up a date for a polo match, 
It was from a man who lived for sport, and it breathed 
a friendly tone, Robert was a man’s man, if a woman’s 
attraction. 

He read the letters through, cursed the bills, and 
went in and bathed, then dressed, and went out for the 
evening. Later he turned in at the Opera, there was a 
woman he wanted to see. From his box he espied 
Charles sitting alone in the stalls. A faint memory 
came back to him of the afternoon, of Daphne’s beauty, 
the convent, the tea, and Toni’s queer little charm. 


y Not pretty, but fetching,” was his last clear 
thought about her. 


‘ CHAPTER VII 


“ Heperiencs teaches —or the lack of it.’—Gronce Exior. 


HE mentally short-sighted people invariably 
defer the unpleasant as long as possible; the 
merely stupid expect to evade it; whilst the cour- 

ageous being faces the dentist when the pain is still 
bearable, on the principle that the sooner the suffering 
is arrested the more quickly one is likely to recover. 
Lady Saumarez put off Toni’s return home until she 
was fifteen and a half; then La Mére died, and Sir 
Charles, forced into distressful energy by Toni’s 
heartbroken letter, insisted that she should return. 

Lady Saumarez gave in; there was nothing else to do; 
but she did it unwillingly. Her old dislike for Toni had 
slumbered, only disturbed by passing gusts of jealousy 
when she had learnt of Charles’s visits to the convent; 
it awoke to quick life again on the day when Toni was 
to return. There is nothing so absolutely inexplicable 
as the antipathy of one nature to another. Dislike, 
unlike love, which springs into being instantaneously at 
a first mecting, is generally an enduring thing, it takes 
a cold iron grip of the soul, and releases it seldom. 

For Fane Lady Saumarez experienced quite an affec- 
tion. His slavish obedience and correct deportment 
pleased her; she entirely failed to understand Charles’s 
irritable kindliness towards the boy, which she divined 


was a matter of relationship rather than affection.. 
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Toni arrived about tea time. When the car lefé the 
Park and entered Grosvenor Street she leant forward 
and looked out. It all came back to her agam. The 
little slum child, the rainy day, the first entrance into 
the big hall. How long, how long ago it all seemed. 
She shivered a little at the remembrance. All her 
thoughts seemed grey ones. She missed La Mere, it 
seemed to her, with every breath she drew; Daphne had 
left and had gone to France to school; she, Toni, had 
put all her convent life behind her. 

She looked very slight and tragic in her white frock 
with its black sash and her big, white hat. 

Uncle Charles was in the hall, and at the. sight of him 
Toni experienced a poignant fear. He looked dread- 
fully ill—years and years older. They went into his 
room together. She leant against him and softly lifted 
his hand and kissed it. 

“ Are you ill, dearest? ” 

He evaded the question. 

“ Better a lot, old lady, than I was.” 

“You look ill, dreadfully.” 

“T always feel so jolly sorry for myself when I’m off 
colour.” 

“T shall look after you now, all myself. I expect 
you need tonics and strengthening food.” 

The sweet wisdom of early fifteen! 

Charles delighted in the care; he even suffered a foot- 
stool to be placed for him, and his wadded smoking coat 
to be put round his shoulders, though he had never, as 
far as he knew, suffered from a cold or a chill. 

“ Oughtn’t I to go up to— to Aunt Henrietta? ” 
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“ Come and sit by me, that’s right.” She sat on the 
arm of his chair. “ You're rather a small lady, aren’t 
you?” 

She laughed gaily. 

“It’s quality, not quantity.” ' 

“T say, Toni, I wanted to speak to you about your 
aunt. You don’t know her very well, do you? Of 
course you couldn’t, you have never seen her for five 
years. Dear, I want you to try to please her always. 
You will, won’t you? ” 

“Yes, Uncle Charles; do you think she won’t like 
me? Your voice sounded so, somehow queer — as if 
you wanted to say things you didn’t like to.” 

“My dear old lady,” Charles laughed quite boister- 
ously, “of course your aunt will like you. You build 
too many fancies.” 

“La Mére used to say I always had my head in the 
clouds and my feet in the air.” She stopped abruptly, 
the next words frozen on her lips. Charles felt her 
make an effort of control. 

He held the tightly clenched hands. 

*¢ When — when she died I wished I’d dicd too,” Toni 
whispered, “and then, then I remembered you. Oh, 
Uncle Charles, if you should die, I couldn’t, couldn’t 
bear it.” 

“You won’t have to!” He tried to laugh it off. 
“ Quelle idée, as they say across the Channel. Wait 
until you see me sturdily tramping the round at 
Wynches. Toni, we go down there next week, for 
Easter. ” 

« Alone, you and I? ” 
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“ No, worse luck, there’s a house party, but I expect 
we'll be able to snatch a few hours of seclusion. I want 
to show you the sights of the place.” 

A car stopped outside, involuntarily they both waited 
and listened. A door slammed smartly. 

“It’s your aunt,” Charles said, rising, and flinging 
off the wadded jacket. He went into the hall, and Toni 
followed him nervously. 

Lady Saumarez came in impressively. It was the 
way she did most things, her size and height were a 
great help. She swept in, her lace frock trailing, the 
osprey in her big hat floating back in the little breeze. 
Toni went forward shyly, and met the scrutiny of the 
blue eyes through the gold lorgnon. 

“So you have come back, Antonia.” A chilly kiss 
touched her face. She wanted to say something, but 
no words came. “Still apparently painfully shy.” 
To the footman, “ We will have tea in my boudoir.” 
She began to go slowly upstairs, Toni and Sir Charles 
following. 

The same room, the same white fur rug. 

Lady Saumarez sat down. 

“Now let me look at you.” 

Toni went forward, colouring nervously. 

“You're very small, and, my dear child, why do your 
hair in this ridiculous way at your age? How old are 
you? Nearly fifteen, isn’t it? Oh, you are fifteen 
already; it’s too childish. Never mine, your finishing 
school in Paris will smarten you up.” 

Toni had been told nothing by her uncle about the 
new school, she glanced at him anxiously. 
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“ We need hardly discuss a new school, I think, on 
the very day of Toni’s return,” he said to his wife. 

“Toni will enjoy it immensely, I expect, and long 
holidays are so bad for girls.” 

That disposed of the school question. 

Tea was brought in, Lady Saumarez was seated at 
her writing-table, glancing through some invitations. 

“ Shall I pour out, Aunt Henrietta? ” Toni asked. 
Lady Saumarez was not listening, and murmured 
“ Yes,” absently. 

Toni took her place behind the bubbling little silver 
kettle, and began to make tea. She smiled at her uncle 
across the table. . 

The smile was very sweet, but its moment was inop- 
portune, insomuch that it diverted the giver’s attention 
from the sugar-bowl, from which she was taking a lump. 
The sugar fell on the silver tray, and in falling drew a 
small teaspoon on the downward path also. The 
clatter effectually disturbed Lady Saumarez. She 
turned quickly, and saw Toni at the tea-table. Sir 
Charles was sitting on a low chair laughing at her. 
They looked happy, intimate, at home. Lady 
Saumarez felt a perfectly justifiable annoyance at the 
sight of Toni in her own place. The tea-table seems, 
for some occult reason, to be the Holy of Holies 
position in the home circle. One reads so often of the 
mistress of the house “ graciously presiding at the silver 
tray”; it all sounds very touchingly domestic. Lady 
Saumarez did not fit this part at all; her last desire was 
pathos, her next last domesticity. But she did not 
propose to see any one else attempt these qualities in 
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her home. She rustled towards the innocent offender. 

“ Will you remember in future that if I wish you 
to occupy my position here I will ask you?” she said 
coldly. 

“ J — you did say ‘ yes,’” Toni faltered. 

Lady Saumarez stared. She really had not heard 
the request. 

“If you have finished your tea, perhaps you had 
better go to your room,” she said. “ Manners will un- 
pack for you. I expect you remember her,” 

A flame of colour ran up Toni’s cheek. That last 
remark stung. 

Sir Charles fidgeted on his chair. He could hardly, 
in Toni’s presence, express his indignation of the scene. 
She walked to the door, and went out. 

“ Really, Hetty,” he began angrily. 

Lady Saumarez silenced him. 

“T know all you wish to say, Charles,” she said calm- 
ly, “and in a meastire, I understand you. You spoil 
Toni, you have always spoilt her, I expect. I do not 
propose to do so. Girls of that age are apt to become 
very conceited and affected. They need a firm hand. 
It was most impertinent of Toni to sit down and begin 
tea without me.” 

“The child asked your permission.” 

Lady Saumarez lifted her eyebrows. ‘‘ You are an 
ardent champion, Charles, but I intend to have my own 
way in the matter. I think also a little deference is 

due to me in my position.” 

Sir Charles winced, he was not a particularly wealthy 
man, and Wynches took a good deal of keeping up. 
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Lady Saumarez, to a large extent, ran the town house. 
He rose, and lit a cigarette preparatory to going out. 

Lady Saumarez looked at him tranquilly. “ Toni 
will not, of course, dine down with us,” she said, 

Charles had not expected that she would if they had 
people, but he had certainly thought an exception might 
be made when they were alone. 

“T see,” he said briefly, and went out. 

The little scene had given him a return of the old 
pain. He walked round slowly to his doctor’s, and 
came away looking greyer than ever. 

The next day he told Toni that he was going “into a 
nursing home for a bit, to rest.” 

Toni believed him implicitly, and tried not to show 
her intense disappointment at losing him. 

“It’s rough, just in your holidays,” he said, “ but 
never mind, old lady, we'll have a riotous time when I 
am better — quite well again.” 

So he went away, and Toni was left alone. Lady 
Saumarez had scoffed at Charles’s insistence that Toni 
should not be told about the operation, but she prom- 
ised eventually to keep her in ignorance, and the 
knowledge that Charles was so anxious for Toni’s peace 
of mind irritated her intensely. 

The two weeks that followed were appalling in their 
dulness. Toni was not allowed to see her uncle, and 
she was not allowed to go out except with Manners, 
dreary little walks round the neighbourhood or in the 
Park. She saw her aunt at lunch, and that was all. 
After her full life at the convent, the emptiness: of the 
days seemed dreadful. In desperation, she went down 
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to the library; she found Voltaire, Swinburne, Baude- 
laire, Oscar Wilde — she only sought for poetry — 
novels had no attraction. She read and read, intox- 
icated by the music and wonder of the words; if she 
could not understand the meaning, she dragged the sens- 
uous soul out of the beautiful rhythm and swing of the 
verses. A clever girl’s mind at fifteen is like a sword 
that has never been tried, it is sharp and keen: un- 
sheath it, and it finds its work instantly. In the long 
hours spent in the library, Toni’s mind and senses 
awoke to vivid life. She had no one to whom to tell the 
thoughts that raced and tore through her mind, and 
yet, after reading some poem or the other, she would 
feel such a mad rush of life that it seemed she must 
share it with some one. Adventure came and beckoned 
to her. Why shouldn’t she go out alone without the 
heavy servant dogging her footsteps? The sun was 
shining, it was a heavenly day. . 

She ran upstairs, and put on her hat, and caught up 
the little purse. Out into the street that led to the 
world! The stream of cars and carriages showed 
thickly at the end of the road. She went towards 


them. Once in Regent Street, she was enchanted. . 


Shop after shop claimed her, 


_A youth with his hat at the back of his head, and 8 
cigarette stuck to his lip watched her. He followed 
= slowly, and at last went up to her and lifted his 

at. 


“Hullo!” he said, smiling at her. 
She smiled back. 
“ Hullo!” 
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“Pretty, aren’t they?” he pointed a yellow-gloved 
finger at the jewellery in the window. 

Toni thought his voice rather common, he said 
“ pretty ? as though it were spelt with an “i.” 

“Have you had tea?” he asked. “I feel you 
haven’t ; come along with me, eh? ” 

This was an adventure, indeed. 

“Yes,” she said unhesitatingly. 

He grinned broadly. 

“ Guessed you were one of the little canaries,” he said. 

Toni stared, and then laughed. 

‘He laughed again, and took her arm. 

That she hated — touch was a thing which she had 
always resented keenly. She hated being touched by 
people she did not like. She tried to draw her arm 
away, he held it tighter, still laughing. 

They reached the corner of Grosvenor Street, and 


were about to cross to Fuller’s, when a car turning, 
stopped in front of them. 


“ Toni!” a voice said from it. 
Toni looked and saw her aunt. 
“It is my aunt, Lady Saumarez,” she said to the 
youth. He muttered something, and releasing her, 
turned and left her. 
“ Get in,’ Lady Saumarez said, her voice was like a 
knife. They drove the short distance home in silence. 
In the boudoir, Toni stood and waited. 
It had been wrong to go out; wrong, no doubt, for 
Manners was an obligatory part of any exercise out- 


-side, and she had not told Manners anything about it, 


but surely she did not deserve this stony silence which 
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impended, Toni felt intuitively, vitriolic speech sooner 
or later. 

“What were you doing with that man? Have you 
ever met him before? ” 

iT9 No.” 

“You met him this afternoon for the first time? ” 

“ Yes,” 

“Who introduced him to you?” 

“No one —I —he 45? 

“So you are that kind of girl. You let any man 
come up and speak to you in the street — any common 
shop-assistant who chooses.” 

“He — he spoke first.” 

Lady Saumarez laughed shortly. 

“Really! I should not have been surprised if you 
had told me you yourself had taken the initiative.” 
She was furiously angry. Her sense of decency was 
outraged, it was a sense mainly concerned with the 
executive of the “ right thing.” 

“Thad hoped that your convent training might have 
obliterated the traces of your early life. I see that I 
needn’t have believed such a thing possible.” 

A sullen anger flamed in Toni. 

“You never let me go out; you won’t let me see Uncle 
Charles. I’ve been alone all the time. I only wanted 
Just to be happy a little. I didn’t know it was wrong. 
I couldn’t help the man speaking to me. I thought it 
Was an adventure! 

“An adventure!” Lady Saumarez pronounced it 
as though it were an infectious disease. ‘‘ Decently- 

bred people do not have adventures.” 
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A hidden devil of speech prompted Toni. 

“ That is why they are all so stupid and narrow, I 
suppose,” she said. 

“How dare you speak to me like that?” Lady 
Saumarez exclaimed. ‘ You seem to forget entirely 
your position here. I must ask you to remember it, 
and also to realize that all you have and are you owe to 
your uncle and myself. We have paid for that educa- 
tion which has helped you to become, from your infer- 
ence, so enlightened and broad-minded. ‘You are at the 
present moment in my house, not by right, but by 
sufferance.” 

Two scarlet spots flamed on Toni’s cheeks. She hit 
back with the weapon her quick mind told her would 
hurt most. 

** You would not dare say these things to me if Uncle 
Charles were here. He would not let you.” 

Tears of rage rose to Lady Saumarez’s eyes. 

“I shall tell your uncle this evening of this affair,” 
she said with deadly coldness, “ and I think you will 
find his judgment in this instance will coincide with 
mine. You can go to your room, and I trust to your 
honour to stay there until I give you permission to . 
come down again.” 

Toni went, inarticulate with anger and resentment. 
All the old violent temper which La Mére had so guided 
and controlled during the past five years awoke again. 

She walked up and down the room, her mind in a 
whirl of indignant thought. 

Then suddenly she opened the door and ran down- 
stairs. 
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Outside, the car was still waiting. ‘Toni went up to it 
and opened the door. She shut it with a bang; and 
then leant out of the window and told the chauffeur the 
address of the nursing home in Portland Place where 
Sir Charles was staying. 

The man, supposing his mistress had sent her, drove 
off at once. After a wait of some minutes in the 
Sister’s drawing-room, a nurse came in and took Toni 
upstairs; through an open door a mingled smell of 
flowers and chloroform came. Then Sir Charles’s 
room was reached. Toni went in quickly, and suddenly; 
unaccountably, at the sight of him the tears came. 

She knelt down by the bed and cried and cried. 
Between the sobs all the story came out. The loneli- 
ness, the misery, the desire for an adventure ; lastly, the 
adventure itself, and its sequel. 3 

“Go slow, old lady,” her uncle said gently. “I 
don’t quite understand. You don’t really mean you 
went out, and were prepared to make friends with any 
impudent young blackguard? ” 

“Oh, don’t you understand!” Toni cried. “I 
didn’t know — if I’d known, I wouldn’t have done it, 
but, Uncle Charles, how could I know? La Mére never 
told me about such things, and I’ve never been any- 
where, except at the convent.” 

Charles saw the justice of the cry. 

“Toni,” he said, “look here; didn’t any instinct 
warn you that what you were doing wasn’t quite 
right? ” 

Toni’s big amber eyes looked at him sorrowfully. 
“No,” she said, “not a bit. I wanted to have a good 
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time, and it was so sunny, and the man seemed fun, 
though ‘a little queer, and it can’t be wrong simply to 
have a good time! Why, every one does, if they can.” 

It all seemed so simple, so pagan, so dreadfully 
difficult to argue against, indeed it may be said with 
truth that there is nothing in life so hard to explain 
or eradicate as the pagan instinct; it is not exactly 
that persons possessing this “ genre de vie” will not 
understand the confining limits of conventionality, it 
is that they cannot. To try to reform a person with 
the pagan instinct will be found about as easy and 
profitable as an effort to dam up the sea with a brick 
wall. Also, the result in both cases will be found 
identical; there won’t be any. 

Charles fell back on the timeworn method of preven- 
tion after a laborious effort to explain things, which 
left both himself and Toni rather perplexed. 

* Promise me you will never do this again.” 

Toni opened her lips to say “I promise,” and as she 
did so Lady Saumarez swept into the room. All 
through her life Toni was to remember that evening, 
its influence reached out like a clasping hand and took 
hold of her, and later the hand thrust her forward 
towards a waiting event. Charles was in a degree 
responsible for the bitterness of that interview, for he 
pleaded for Toni. 

A little twisted smile showed on Lady Saumarez’s 
face as she listened to his faint, “ Don’t be hard on the 
child, Hetty.” 

“JT am not in the habit of ill-treating any one, I 
think,” she said in a very low voice. “I have tried to 
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be patient with Toni; she rewards my patience with dis- 
honour. I sent her to her room, where she promised to 
stay. I find her here. No doubt her version of her 
afternoon’s enjoyment has been given. I must ask you 
to listen now to my point of view. As you know, I 
agreed reluctantly to Toni’s return. I do not believe 
that the leopard can change its spots. In other words, 
I did not, and do not, think that the effect of the ten 
years Toni lived with her people will ever be eradicated. 
Still less do I think so now, after the affair of this 
afternoon. She behaved like a girl of the street. 
Why? Because her instincts are those of that type. 
What other child of any people we know would do such 
a thing? None. It is the taint in Toni which makes 
her what she is, At the convent she stole, I under- 
stand, now she behaves like a cocotte, and_ lies. 
J——_» 

“Stop!” Sir Charles said furiously. “I forbid 
you to go on.” He raised himself in bed and took 
Toni’s hand in his own shaking one. 

But Toni took it away. Her face was livid, her eyes 
black, She went up to Lady Saumarez, and stared at 
her, her hands clenched by her sides. 

“T loathe you,” she said in a choked voice; then she 
turned to the bed. 

’ “Oh, Uncle Charles, Uncle Charles,” she cried, “say 
it isn’t true, say it isn’t true.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


“Jeune, il faut cucillir les fleurs 
De ia jeunesse! ”— Barr. 


WO days later Toni went to Paris to be “ fin- 
ished.” A certain peace had been patched up 
between her aunt and herself. Lady Saumarez 

had in half measure apologized, Toni had said she was 
sorry. Both had acted for the same reason, both 
under compulsion exercised by Sir Charles. Toni did 
not see him before she left, his doctor forbade it; she 
sent him a scrawled incoherent little letter, full of love 
and tears. 

Life chez Madame de Vries was amusing, more or less. 
There were two other girls in the supposititious state 
of completion also. One, an English girl, whose people 
lived in Wiltshire and existed for hunting, and the other 
a French girl, Simone Favret. Her father had died 
the year before and her mother was travelling abroad. 

Simone was pretty, audacious, and worldly wise. 
Toni was a constant amusement to her. She provided 
her with novels by Willy, and explained them; and while 
she talked in her attractive, drawling voice, vague 
sinister pictures seemed to rise before Toni. She had 
heard all these things before — years before — in the 
slums. 

“Don’t,” she shuddered. Simone laughed. “ But 
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it’s true,” she said gaily ; * surely you don’t really think 
that le bon Diew opens a cloud and down they fall, 
petits anges sans ailes, you blessed innocent.” 

One afternoon, walking in the Champs Elysées, they 
met Lord Robert. 

Toni hailed him shyly. 

He stopped at once and talked and laughed, look- 
ing and being delightful. He asked Toni’s address 
before he walked on. 

Simone adored him at once. She raved for days 
about his height, and his eyes, and his beautiful, strong 
hands. Her constant discussion of him wakened 
interest on Toni’s part. She really hoped he would 
come. He did, one day at tea time, and asked Madame 
de Vries’ permission to carry Toni off to Rumpel- 
mayer’s. She went jubilant; this was a real adventure, 
a real happening of life. It was a glorious afternoon, 
and Toni was very conscious of the glances Lord Robert 
‘and she excited. She noticed again his attractive 
clothes and the funny way his mouth twitched under his 
moustache when he laughed. 

He began to discuss the dreadful affair of the after- 
noon in London. Lady Saumarez had told him about 
it, and he had been secretly amused. He wanted now 
to hear Toni’s version. ; 

“Tt began —” she said, when they were in the little 
fiacre she had chosen instead of an auto-taxi, “ because 
it took more time? It began through Swinburne, 
really, or perhaps Verlaine, I don’t know; but I read 
them and read them, and they sort of waked one up. 
Texpect you know the feeling? ” 


ye 
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She raised her big eyes to his.. He was smiling 
curiously. 

“Yes, ah, yes,” he agreed hastily; ‘ but do go on.” 

“And I’d nothing, nothing ”— she opened her hands 
wide to express emptiness —“ to do. You see, the 
house is large, and one does get tired of a large house 
with just a servant to speak to. I was very tired, 
bored stiff, and it was an afternoon just like this, so I 
decided to go out. I got into a fascinating street, all 
shops and cars and pretty women, and I was just 
looking in a shop, a jewellery place, when the adventure 
came.” She laughed a little, for the life of her she 
could not, even despite her beloved Uncle Charles’s sad- 
ness and the dreadful interview in his room, take a 
wholly melancholy view of her sins. ‘“ He wasn’t a 
very big man, and not a bit like you. He had a pink 
shirt and a tie with spots, and yellow boots.” 

“ Good Lord,” Robert laughed. 

“It’s what I hoped he was, ‘a good lord,’” Toni 
threw back, “but it appears he was a very bad one. 
Aunt Henrietta looked at him as though he were the 
evil one himself. She drove me home, and then ” 
She stopped, and the gaiety vanished from her face. 
“ What followed is a private thing, and I can’t tell you, 
I’m afraid,” she said. She was thinking of Uncle 
Charles, and his gentleness and his goodness through 
it all. 

“Tt wasn’t right of me to go out,” she said with an 
effort. 

“Tf one always did what was right where would all 
the good times be?” Robert answered. 
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Toni felt gay again, and full of a vivid joy in 
living. : 
Rumpelmayer’s was fascinating — the counter with 
its mass of cakes and sweets, the attractive women in 
wonderful frocks. The band that was playing some- 
where, it was all — all—* Oh! vive la vie,” said Ton. 

Robert looked at her a good deal. For the first 
time he noticed her skin and queer, amber-coloured 
eyes. She began to be feminine as well as amusing. 

“Tell me some more about the poetry which ‘ woke 
you up,’” he said, when they were sitting after tea, on 
the little green chairs in the Bois, ‘“ Which was it 
specially? ” 

“One was a poem about a leper,” Toni said slowly: 
“She had been gorgeously, marvelously beautiful, 
and every one adored her, even the King’s son. He 
married her,” 

Robert’s eyebrows lifted a little; he knew his Swin- 
burne better than Toni — or should it be worse? It’s 
all in the point of view. 

“ And they lived in — in a happiness that was almost 
too divine to last, It didn’t last. She, the lady of 
loveliness, became ill — became a leper.” 

She turned and clasped her hands tightly and faced 
Robert. “Things oughtn’t to happen when people 
are happy,” she said vehemently. ‘It’s all wrong.” 
He nodded absently. “It spoilt everything in the 
Poem,” she went on; “ the King’s son loved her no mores 
and she was turned out of the palace, alone, despised, 
and ill, And then one of the servants, a poor youth, 
half Page, half servant, came and knelt at her feet and 
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asked her if he might take care of her. He had loved 
her always, and because it was real love he cared still. 
He built her a hut of wattle branches, a hut to hide the 
loveliness for which once no palace had been considered 
good enough, and there he loved her till she died. It 
begins 


“Nothing is better, I well know, than love, 
No amber in cold sea, 
Nor hidden berries under snow. 
This was well seen of her and me.” 


She recited the verse in a very low voice that shook - 
a little on the last words. 

Robert turned abruptly and looked at her. 

“Toni,” he said, and laid his hand on hers, “ you 
mustn’t feel such a lot about things, little girl.” Her 
hand was trembling beneath his; he took it and held it 
closely. “So that woke you up?” 

“ Yes,” Toni said, “ it made me —I can’t express it, 
but it made me feel as if I were seeing all life, and the 
real things in it, love and loveliness and sadness, 
through o mist of tears, and yet as if I was happy too. 
I can’t explain,” she finished. 

* How old are you, Toni?” 

“Sixteen, just; Uncle Charles sent me this for a 
birthday present.” She held out her wrist, upon which 
a little gold watch was bound. Her mood swung round 
to eager pleasure again. “ Isn’t it a darling? ” 

“ Awfully pretty,” Robert agreed. “I heard from 
my sister today,” he went on; “she says poor old 
Charles is no better.” 

“ He told me he felt quite well again,” Toni cried. 
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“Qh! Lord Robert, do you think he’s really ill again? 
Do you?” 

She clutched his arm, her face was quite white. 

“No, no; honestly I don’t. Don’t be so anxious, 
little girl.” 

“Tf Uncle Charles died I should want to die too,” 
she said with almost violent emphasis. 

“ You're awfully fond of him, aren’t you? ” 

“Bond of him! I simply care about him. It’s like 
a thought that’s always with you, a belicf that’s part 
of yourself. He’s been all the world to me ever since 
he first adopted me. Lord Robert, please don’t say 
things to comfort me, or because you don’t want me to 
be upset, tell me the truth; is Uncle Charles seriously 
ill?” 

“No, really, pon my honour. I don’t think he is. 
He’s had this illness hanging about for years, you 
know; but now, after the operation, I think he’s simply 
weak and tired, that’s all.” 

“Operation?” Toni questioned. “I never knew, I 
never guessed. Was that why Uncle Charles was in 
the nursing home? ” 


“Yes, of course. He got through the job mast 
awfully well, though.” 


“ He never told me,” Toni said, more to herself than 
to Robert, “he never told me.” . 

It seemed a breach of confidence to her — a breaking 
of the unspoken compact of trust between them. 


“T expect he knew how awfully upset you'd be,” said 
Robert, the comforter. 
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“Do you think so, really?” 


The change to radi- 
ance puzzled him. 


“ Yes, of course; in fact, I believe I heard Hetty say 
something about it.” 
On the way home they passed Morny’s; the door was 


open as usual, and a big wave of perfume streamed 
from it. 


Toni stood still. ‘ Oh!” she breathed ecstatically, 


“ do you know, I believe I love scent more than anything 
else in the world. Ages ago, when first I went to 
Grosvenor Street, I smelt some, I’d never known about 
it before, and I was simply — oh! — toquée about it!” 
She laughed happily, and prepared to go on. 

“Wait o minute,” Robert said, and before Toni 


could answer, he was in the shop. He came out bearing ° 


a big box of powder, and a case of scent. 
* Your dearest love isn’t a very expensive taste,” he 


said, putting the boxes into her hands. 
She flushed. 


‘T didn’t mean you to get me any,” she said distress- 
fully. “ Honestly, I never meant it. 


Please believe 
me.” 


*“T never thought you did,” Robert said: “I got it 


because I wanted you to have something by which to 
remember our afternoon together.” 


“ As though I could forget it,” Toni cried wath shin- 
ing cyes. 


She ran with winged feet up the long staircase to the 
apartment of Madame de Vries. 


Simone was reclining on her bed in the room she and 
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Toni shared, smoking a cigarette, and reading Le 
Réve. 

“ Had a good time — brought back any chocolates — 
was he a dear to you — did he kiss you — and what did 
you talk about?” she questioned in one breath. 

Toni threw off the big hat, and perched on the end 
of the bed. 

“T’ve had a heavenly time,” she said. “I haven’t 
brought back any chocolates, but lots of scent and 
powder, and Lord Robert was a dear — witness, the 
Morny parcel — and no, of course, he didn’t kiss me, 
and we talked of thousands of things.” 

“What sort of things?” Simone insisted, looking 
luxuriously at Toni. “A man like that ought to be 
interesting, I should think.” 

“TI believe I talked most of the time,” Toni con- 
fessed, “ partly about poetry, too!” 

“Grand Dieu Seigneur, what a waste!” Simone 
sighed. Her thoughts branched off towards another 
point of view of Lord Robert. F 

“I wonder why he isn’t married? ” she said. 

“TI don’t,” Toni responded promptly; “he’s too 
attractive to be married.” 

Simone was virtuously aghast. It was impossible 
for her to understand that any remark capable of a 
double entendre could be made in innocence. 

Before Toni went to bed that night she wrote a long 
letter to Sir Charles, telling him all about the after- 
noon. 


“You've no idea how elated I felt having a beautiful 
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thing like Lord Robert to take me about. The women 
simply stared and stared at him. He asked me about 
the adventure, so I told him. It didn’t matter, did it? 
because, after all, he’s a sort of relation. He bought me 
some scent — such lovely, thought-disturbing stuff — I shall 
put it on when next I meet you, and you will be so im- 
pressed. Darling, you aren’t ill, are you? Lord Robert 
said he had heard from Aunt Henrietta that you were. 
Couldn’t you just send a post-card, or tell Viners to? I 
would be so relieved and grateful. I have practised hard 
this week, and, of course, my French is getting better; it’s 
beautifully easy to learn, I find. Please remember about 
the card, or else I will be as well as 
“Your loving, your unhappy, 
“Ton.” 


— 


CHAPTER IX 
“So eine Kleinigkeit!” 


URING the week Toni saw Lord Robert again. 
Madame de Vries took the girls to a fair, which 
was held outside Paris. Simone was frankly 

blasée, but Eva Lascelles and Toni enjoyed everything 
hugely, and went on the swings and roundabouts, and 
bought the gingerbread horses, and even went to look at 


_the:fat lady, whom they didn’t admire. It was always 


quality, as she had once said, and not quantity, with 


Toni, even of the best things, and La belle Aphori 


certainly did not:come in that category. 

Ina. funny. little booth called the Salle de Dessin 
they came upon Lord Robert. He was with a lot of 
people, and they were all having immense fun trying to 
draw a face with their eyes shut. The one who drew 
the best received a free shot in the shooting gallery 
Just outside. Ten people entered for the competition 
at once, each paying ten sous. There were only eight 
in all in Lord Robert’s party. He looked round for re- 


.cruits, and’ saw Toni.” sre 


‘Certainly Madame de, ‘Vities' ould allow her to com- 
pete, and Toni clinked out:the- ten sous into the hand 
of the hot little showman. -°: SH 

She said “ How do you do? * to: several women who 
looked at her and smiled attraétiyely, and to one man 
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whom she scarcely noticed —a small man in a long 
coat — and then the competition began. 

A very fair woman, whose hair was so at variance 
with her eyes as to appear startling, drew first. “I 
shall draw ce chér Robert,” she said over his shoulder. 

They all followed suit; a row of supposed Roberts, 
each one more or less a nightmare, were on the paper 
when Toni’s turn came. She looked at Robert for a 
moment and then drew swiftly. 

“ Ah, la, la!’ Madame de Vries cried enthusiasti- 
cally, “ Mais c’est monsieur.” 

The face stood out clearly on the board, it was 
really quite good. 

“By Jove, Toni! where did you learn to draw like 
that?” 

“J didn’t learn; always at the convent I used to 
draw faces to the girls. I can’t do anything clse, and 
my painting,” she laughed and shook her head, “ it’s 
appalling!” 

The little showman cut out the sketch when the 
party had gone, and put it away in his box. He had 
divined that the picture was “ some one,” and one never 
knew when these things might come in useful,’ He was 
a man of intuition, and deserved the success that came 
to him later. \ 2 a ri\ 
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CHAPTER X 


“ Du kehrtest heim und doch die Welt blieb stehend.” 


ONI awoke very slowly always, her awakening 
really was in a series of three evolutions. One 
opened one’s eyes, and probably shut them 

again, and laid one’s head on the pillow, one then 
stretched, and finally one sat up and took one’s tea, 
leaning on one’s elbow. 

A day or two after the féte, the sunshine weather 
broke, and Paris was enveloped in a grey mist of rain. 
The eye-opening process was deferred when raindrops 
could be heard pattering on the window-pane. 

At last, however, a hatred of strong tea made Toni 
sit up. 

“Pouf! Another rainy day — quel vilain temps!” 
— to Simone. 

No letters, and it was already five days since she had 
written to Uncle Charles, 

She pushed back the long plait with its bow of blue 
ribbon, and stared out of the window. 

Simone sat up in her bed, and looked at Toni. 

Toni, who was truly British in her antipathy to early 
morning pleasantness, hurriedly opened the Paris 
edition of The Daily Mail which lay upon her tray. 
She sipped her tea, whilst she read about the German 


Fleet, then she turned to the personal announcements. 
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A name seemed to leap out of the page at her. She 
clutched the paper until her fingers pierced it. 

“We understand, from the bulletin issued late last night, 
that the condition of Sir Charles Saumarez is extremely 
critical.” 

She flung the paper down, and sprang out of bed. 

* Qu’as tu donc? ” Simone asked, amazed. 

Toni did not answer her, she was feverishly putting 
on her things. 

“ Pour Vamour de Dieu, quest ce qu'il y a?” 

Toni wheeled round and the whiteness of her face 
frightened Simone. 

“ My uncle is very ill, perhaps he is dying,” she said 
simply. 

The French girl was all sympathy and distress. 

“The time, the time? ” Toni implored. 

It was a quarter to eight. 

*‘T shall do it!” she said. “I must!” 

Madame de Vries expostulated vainly. “If Lady 
Saumarez had wished you to return, she would have 
wired, Antoinette.” 

“Tf she wires this morning, I can’t leave until the 
evening boat. I must go now, you must give me the 
money. If you do not, I will sell my watch.” 

Poor Madame de Vries was helpless in the face of 
such determination. She gave Toni the money for her 
ticket, and sent the old bonne to the station with her. 
The train was about to leave as Toni dashed on to the 
platform. A facteur swung her up the high steps with 
a cheery “ V’la, p’tite memzelle!” 

The train began to move. 
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Toni pressed her face against the cold window-pane 
and looked out at Paris despairingly. “If Uncle 
Charles died — if he died!” She sat down and tried to 
wait patiently. 

At Boulogne the rain was coming down in a sheet. 
Toni felt faint with weariness as she battled against the 
wind. The gangway was slippery, she nearly fell as 
she was stepping on to the boat. 

“Toni,” she heard a voice say amazedly. 

It was Lord Robert. 

“ Have you heard?” she gasped. 

He looked down at her very kindly. 

“Perhaps it’s not so bad as we think,” he said. 
“ My wire simply said ‘Come.? What was yours? ” 

“T haven’t had one,” Toni explained. “I saw it in 
the paper, and I felt I had to go.” 

“TI see,” Lord Robert said. He did not suggest that 
perhaps Toni ought to have waited, he took her instead 
down to the saloon. 

“T can’t eat,” she shook her head. 

“When did you have breakfast? ” 

“T haven’t had any, I didn’t want it. Something 
chokes me when I try to eat. Oh, if only the boat 
would go faster! How late is it now?’ She was dis- 
traught, beside herself. Her one constant question was 
the time. 

The boat was late, consequently the train ran into 
Charing Cross at half-past four, instead of an hour 
earlier, 

The Saumarez footman was on the platform, and the 
car was waiting near. 
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“ How is Sir Charles? ” Toni said. 

The man shook his head. The car had been out 
since morning, and he, had no news. 

Robert, inwardly wondering what his sister would 
say to Toni’s arrival, put her in, and followed. 

He had heard from Henrietta her opinion of Toni, 
and had long ago probed it to the bottom; he knew 
quite well that if Charles had disliked Toni, she would 
have had quite a welcome position in Hetty’s house- 
hold. 

“Go on, go on!” Toni was saying under her 
breath. She sat on the edge of the seat as though to 
urge the car forward. 

It stopped at the house at last, and the door opened. 
Robert had already seen the drawn blinds; he tried to 
speak to Toni, but she jumped out and ran up the steps 
and into the house. She tore up the two flights of 
stairs and into her uncle’s room. 

“ Uncle Charles, Uncle Charles! she gasped. 

A nurse turned round swiftly, and Toni saw the still 
face on the pillow. 

She stood for a moment, and then went forward 
very softly. 

“ He is asleep —— that means he’s better,” she said 
in a whisper. She knelt down by the side of the bed 
and leant her head against it. A faint smile of relief 
quivered on her face. 

The nurse looked at her pitifully. 

“ Sir Charles died at two o’clock to-day,” she said 
gently. 

Toni stared up at her, she raised herself slowly, still 
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staring; then with a strangled cry, she flung out her 
arms and fell across the bed. 


The world stood still. All the rest of life would be 
like this then, a thing of memories, and emptiness. 
She lay upon her bed, but her eyes were sleepless. A 
thousand tiny remembrances crowded into the room. 
Unele Charles kneeling, years ago, by her father’s bed, 
the shine on his hair, his voice. Uncle Charles telling 
her “Not to be frightened,” as the car started — 
laughing at her at the convent — in the smoking-coat 
she made him wear. The very insignificance of the 
memories made them unbearable, they were so much a 
part of real, ordinary life. Uncle Charles had always 
been there, her friend, her best beloved; she had been 
lonely, but she had known he was in the world, and the 
thought had been a happy one. He was no longer there 
now, and a wall which reached into the darkness stood 
between him and her. She felt as though she were beat- 
ing against it, and as though not her hands but Ber very 
soul bled. 

The dawn came up slowly, a starved gold streak 
against the grey. Yesterday at this time Uncle 
Charles had been alive, and now all the dawns would 
come and he would never see them. 

Toni buried her face in her hands in the impotence of 
her grief. A square of earth out under a rainy sky — 
Oh, Uncle Charles, Uncle Charles! Tears that seemed 
to tear her eyes with pain came at last. 

It wasn’t possible, it couldn’t be, that he would never 
speak to her again; never look down at her and say, 
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* Well, old lady,” with a smile in his eyes. It was pos- 
sible, it was true. 

La Meére’s tender teaching slipped like a pale 
shadow across her mind. 

Toni turned her ravaged face towards the coming 
dawn. Religion had always been a very nebulous thing 
to her. 

“If God had cared He could have saved him,” she 
said aloud. The bitter injustice of it held her for a 
little; then her mind went back to its treadmill of mem- 
ories again. 

There was no one to help her, no one to comfort her; 


‘she fought alone and suffered with the agony which, 


thank Heaven, is only possible for extreme youth. 
Afterwards, later in life, we suffer; but we understand. 





CHAPTER XI 


“Le Roi est mort. Vive le Roi!” 


ADY SAUMAREZ sent for Toni on the second 
day. In the midst of her really geunine, if 
not overwhelming grief, she still felt a sense of 

annoyance that Toni should be in the house. She had 
not meant her to return for some months. 

Toni came into the room slowly, and even Lady 
Saumarez felt a momentary compassion for her. Her 
face was almost grey with weariness and sorrow, and 
round her eyes there were purple rings. 

“ Aunt Hetty,” she said in an expressionless voice. 
“ve been wanting to ask you ever since I came home; 
did Uncle Charles ever — ever ask for me? ” 

She waited breathlessly. No one knew how she had 
counted on the answer she felt sure would be given. 

“Did he?” 

Lady Saumarez’ face hardened. During those last 
days of Charles’s life he had talked ceaselessly of Toni, 
and she had never heard him speak the name without 
a feeling of pain. But he had never actually asked 
for her. 

“No,” she said, “but he spoke of that wretched 
afternoon. It worried him even in his illness.” 

Toni shrank back a little, and the look of despair 
crept into her eyes again. 


It was true that Charles had spoken of the after- 
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noon. Perhaps he saw, with the great clearness which 
comes sometimes at the close of life, the way that lay 
before Toni. Perhaps he realized in his impotence the 
help she needed which he might not give. 

Lady Saumarez softened a little as she saw the look 
of misery. 

“J am sure you are sorry,” she said awkwardly, 
“ Uncle Charles knows that now.” 

Toni could not speak, she wanted to say, “ He under- 
stood then,” but already the uselessness of argument 
with one who disliked her was becoming apparent. 

She felt suddenly infinitely alone, and young, and 
forlorn. : 

“Oh, Aunt Hetty,” she said with a sudden gasp. 

Lady Saumarez disliked a “ scene” intensely ; she 
had not wept before Robert even, or her maid. 

“There, there, Toni,” she said, “IJ am sure you 
grieve for your uncle, but you must remember, too, 
what his death means to me.” , ; 

“ Yes, I know,” Toni whispered. She caught hold 
of the white hand. “ Aunt Hetty, I mean to try and 
be good and please you. I want to.” 

“That is right”? Lady Saumarez said, “but it 
would have been better, my dear, if you had tried to 
show your obedience in deeds. I am surprised that 
Madame de Vries allowed you to return without my 
permission. Jane, who is, after all, your dear uncle’s 
heir, very rightly wired to me this morning, asking me 
what I wished him to do. Of course, he is coming 
home.” 


“TI felt I couldn’t stay away if Uncle Charles were 
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ill,” Toni faltered. The thought that Fane would 
inherit came to her with a sense of complete newness. 
It was years since she had seen him. She wondered 
dully what he would be like. 

He came in at lunch time when Toni, alone at 
table, was vainly trying to eat. He had grown very 
tall and was quite good-looking. He was immaculately 
dressed in mourning. He bent over Toni and kissed 
her perfunctorily. 

“You look a bit down on your luck,” he remarked. 
“Look sharp and bring me some hot lunch, please, 
Parsons.” 

“ Yes, Sir Fane,” the old butler said tremulously. 

Fane looked at Toni consciously. 

“ Hear that?” he asked, looking as if he wanted to 
smile, but felt it would not be quite the thing. 
“Sounds all right, ‘ Sir Fane,’ what?” 

“Don’t,” Toni said hurriedly. “How can you, 
when — when you remember? ” 

Fane looked suddenly sulky and drummed on the 
table. 

“Of course, I’m most awfully sorry poor old Uncle 
Charles has — er — died, and all that,” he said; “as 
sorry as you, I dare say; but I don’t need to make a 
parade of it.” : 

He lunched well, and soon afterwards went up to 
Lady Saumarez. She welcomed him, and made him sit 
beside her on the couch. , 

“Poor Aunt Hetty,” he said softly, “ you look abso- 
lutely done up. You must take care of yourself, you 
know.” 
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She stroked his hand. 

“ You are the head of the family now, Fane.” 

It delighted him to hear it put into words. 

“Yes,” he said almost shyly, for him. 

* Wynches belongs to you now.” 

Fane had never cared for the house, it was too big 
and austere, but it was decent having a “place” of 
one’s own. 

“Uncle Charles wanted me to go into the Service,” 
he said. “I come down this term, you know.” 

They discussed his future for quite a long time. 
There was no disloyalty in Lady Saumarez; she simply 
was not a woman of any emotions, that was all. She 
mourned for Charles in much the same way that she 
would have sorrowed over the death of her Sovereign, 
with a sincere, but impersonal grief. 

She consulted Fane about Toni. 

“T really do not know what to do with her. Your 
uncle always chose her schools and so on; it will be 
your duty to do so now.” 

Fane gathered from the remark that he was to pay 
for Toni’s further schooling, and abruptly decided that 
she need go to no expensive place. He was mean with 
money, particularly with small sums. Sir Charles had 
once said to him that he was foolish with every six- 
pence he had, and not foolish enough with the pounds. 

Toni had been told of this remark, and had promptly 
said, since extravagance was one of her noted failings: 
And I suppose you'd say I was foolish with the lot? ” 

Fane had, in this case, no intention of being 
“ foolish ® at all. He was fully alive to the fact that 
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a “place” needs keeping up; he also needed “ keeping 
up,” and he had no intention of being niggardly in that 


direction. 
He heard the story of Toni’s “ adventure ” and was 


duly shocked. 

“JT say, Toni,” he said loftily after dinner, “ what’s 
all this I hear from Aunt Hetty about your going into 
Regent Street and picking up a man?” 

“ How coarse you are,” Toni said, stung into re- 
sponse. , 

“1d rather be coarse in my words, which I’m not, 
anyway, than coarse in my decds, and let me tell you, 
my dear, it behoves you to be pretty careful in your 
treatment of me. J stand in Uncle Charles’s place 
now, you must remember.” 

“No one can stand in his place in my life,” Toni 
said in a low voice, “ ever.” 

“ Well, look here, my dear kid, I want you to under- 
stand that in future you'll jolly well have to behave 
yourself, I don’t propose to have you talked about, 
our name is a lot too good for that.” 

“But for Uncle Charles we might be in the street 
now,” Toni said. 

Fane swung round. 

“Look here,” he said angrily ; “ what the deuce are 
you always dragging that up for? Don’t you realize, 
you young idiot, what it would mean if it got out? ” 

“You mean if your friends knew that our father and 
mother were killed when they were drunk? What a 
snob you are, Fane; when you came to the convent I 
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hear you told Daphne that father’s death was caused 
by a throw from his horse.” 

“Well, you don’t suppose I’m going around blazon- 
ing the fact that he died in D.T’s., do you? Not 
much.” ~ 

“ D’you mean you'll never tell any one? ” Toni asked 
curiously. 

“Of course not.” 

“© Not even when you marry — won’t you tell your 
wife? ” 

“J don’t mean to marry yet awhile,” Fane said with 
a grin. “One has too good a time with the girls 
without.” 

Toni got up. 

“I’m going to bed,” she said, and as she climbed 
the stairs she asked herself bitterly why such a man 
as Fane should inherit the name her uncle had held so 
high. 

The day of the funeral was like an evil dream. Toni 
stayed in her room, but it seemed to her that she heard 
every screw being driven in, every touch upon that case 
of death. 

The whole house reeked of flowers, the insistent ener- 
vating fragrance of tuberoses seemed to be everywhere. 

Toni crouched by her window and saw the coffin 
carried out. She had no more tears left to shed, no 
farewell to give. They had all been given. 

' She had crept, the night before, into Charles’s room. 
Death had no terror for her. She had looked long at 
the white, quiet face, with its tired eyes closed in peace 
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at last. Very dimly she divined the tragedy of her 


uncle’s life. 
“TI loved you,” she had said aloud suddenly, “I 


loved you, do you hear?” 

He had loved her too, she knew that; she even 
guessed that she was one of those dream children he 
had so longed for. 

They had been very near together. Toni on the 
threshold of life, Charles at the end of it. He had 
striven to stay a little longer so that he might point 
out the way to her; but she had come too late. 

She had kissed him reverently, and had gone out. 

The afternoon closed in drearily, the heavy rain 
still continued. Toni, worn out, lay in the dusk on the 
couch in the drawing-room. She did not hear the door 
open nor see Lord Robert come in. 

He walked over to the fireplace, where a little fire was 
burning. 

“Why, Toni,” he said. 

She raised herself. 

He saw her face, she looked like a tired child, worn 
out with crying. He went to the couch, and sitting 
down, put his arm round her. 

She leant against him helplessly, her head on his 
coat, her hand loosely holding his. The warmth and 
life of him crept into her a little and helped her. 

“Oh, Lord Robert!” she said with a little sob. 

“Poor little girl,” he said very gently, “ I know how 
you cared. I wish I could help you to bear it.” 

The first words of comfort Toni had heard, they 
caused her heart to go out to him in a rush of grati- 
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tude. She clung to him a little more closely. They 
sat together, holding one another in the twilight. 

Lord Robert rose after a while, and rang the bell, 
and turned on the light. When a man came, he or- 
dered tea. He poured it out for Toni, and made her 
drink it, and gave her a little cake. 

She shook her head at the food. 

“ Because I want you to, Toni; just this little 
one.” 

With a faint smile she began to eat it. 

“ That’s better!” 

Fane lounged in, and stared rather surprisedly at 
Robert. 

“ Didn’t know you knew the kid,” he said. “ Aunt 
Hetty’s just coming.” 

Robert straightened the cushions on the sofa and 
moved the chair near Toni’s farther away. He was 
talking to Fane, when Lady Saumarez entered. Tea 
was very silent after that, and soon Robert went out 
with Fane, and left Toni and Lady Saumarez alone 
together. 

“We have not settled —Fane and I— about a 
school for you yet,” she said, “but I do not think 
Fane will be able to send you to an expensive one. 
Your dear uncle was so foolish about you in that 
way.” ; 

“ Couldn’t I stay at home, perhaps?” Toni asked 
anxiously. She felt too weary to start out on a new 
life again so soon. 

“With me?” Lady Saumarez raised her eye- 
brows. “I am afraid that is not possible!” 
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“Jsn’t Fane going to be at Wynches? Perhaps I 
could go there? ” 

“Fane is going into the Service, my dear child, and 
will live in rooms in town, I expect. You are only 
sixteen — nearly seventeen, you say? Still, that is 
too early to finish. No, you will go to some good, 
quiet English school.” 

Toni acquiesced wearily. After all, what did it 
matter? A man brought in the letters, a pile of 
condolence notes for Lady Saumarez, one letter for 
Toni. It was from Daphne, who had gone after her 
Paris year to India for a time. She and Toni had 
corresponded regularly; she was still, in Toni’s heart, 
a friend. She wrote that she was coming home and 
wanted to see Toni. She would be home by Christmas 
time. Toni felt glad, and then felt as though she had 
been disloyal to Uncle Charles in her gladness. 

“Tis not that I forget you,” she told him in her 
thoughts, “it’s only that I love her too.” 

School seemed more bearable somehow with some- 
thing to hope for at the end of it. 

On the day before Manners was to take her down to 
Bristol to the new school, Lord Robert came. Lady 
Saumarez was out. He had known that. He 
suggested that Toni should come with him to a concert. 
Poor Toni! It was her first experience of real music. 
It swept over her like a sea, and buffeted her back and 
front between waves of strange ecstasy that seemed to 
hurt with a pain that was yet exquisite. She was in 
a very emotional state, and the music absolutely 
Possessed her. 
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Robert loved music in his own way, but Toni’s joy 
in it amazed him. He entirely failed to take into 
account the really secluded life she had always led. 
Of course, she had been to concerts before, ordinary 
every-day ones, but she had never before heard Kubelik, 
and her soul sang within her at his divine music. 

Robert felt her thrill of delight, it moved him oddly. 
He glanced at her and saw her radiant eyes, and 
trembling mouth. She had done her hair up at the 
back, and tied it with a big black bow. She looked 
very young, and yet had a definite air of attraction. 
He suddenly remembered Charles’s words: “ She has 
the kind of nature which demands much, because it 
gives so absolutely.” 

He sighed suddenly and felt old; she was seventeen 
and he was nearly forty! They drove through the 
dim streets with their chains of golden light to a tea 
place. 

“ How old d’you think I am, Toni?” he asked 
suddenly. 

She considered this gravely. His hair was very 
thick and fair, his face brown and unlined, his eyes 
brilliant. He looked so young. 

“Thirty, perhaps? ” she suggested. 

“I’m forty!” he said briefly, “ and I hate it.” 

He took her back in a taxi to Grosvenor Street. 
She was rather silent, still held by the enchantment of 
the music. 

“ Well, this is good-bye,” he said. “ Are you going 
to kiss me before you go, Toni? ” 

She turned to him at once. 
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“Yes, if you like.” ~ 

He laughed a little nervously. 

“J suppose I’m too old to kiss.” 

“ You will never be old,” Toni said, with the wisdom 
that sometimes came to her. 

“ Why d’you think that? ” 

“ Because you love life so,” said Toni gravely. 

-“ You're a very grown-up person for your age.” 

‘Because I know a little about you? Doesn’t one 
always somchow know things about the people one 
likes? ” 

“So you do like me then?” 

Toni felt suddenly shy. 

“Of course!” she murmured. 

“Much?” His warm hand closed on hers. 

Ves, I think so.” 

“Enough to want to kiss me?” The clasp grew 
tender, more appealing. ‘ Toni, dear, d’you know, I’ll 
miss you awfully!” 

It was sweet to think of being missed. No one had 
ever said it to her before. 

“Will you, why?” 

“Because you’re such a dear little girl, so deuced 
fascinating.” 

The taxi turned into Grosvenor Street. 

Lord Robert’s voice sounded a little hoarse. ‘ Toni, 
won’t you?” ‘ 

She leant towards him, and lifted her face, and he 
kissed her mouth, She could hear him breathing 
rather quickly. The cab stopped, and he lifted her 
out. 
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“ Good-bye,” he said, his face rather pale in the dusk, 
“I may run down and see you, perhaps. Shall I?” 

“ Oh, will you? ” she said, and felt less miserable that 
night. Lord Robert had been a dear, and he was a 
friend, and he would come and see her, perhaps. The 
kiss had simply meant nothing to her; she was still 
asleep. 

Robert left her, and walked back through the park, 
cursing himself. 


© 


CHAPTER XII 


“To-day’s for thee and me.”—D, G. Rosscrrt, © 


IR CHARLES had always meant to provide for 
S Toni. He had practically settled what money 
he could spare from the estate after the deduction 
of Lady Saumarez’ jointure, the day before he became 
seriously ill. In all his delirious raving the thought 
of Toni had worried him, he had known at the back of 
his mind that there was something he wished in connec- 
tion with her. But he had never become sufficiently 
conscious to make his wishes clear, and he died at last, 
leaving the one person in the world for whom he 
sincerely cared unprovided for, and dependent upon 
those very people for charity from whom he had wished 
to save her. 

Fane, in all the glory of a very new ownership, was 
not inclined to listen to the old lawyers. He knew 
what he meant to do about his sister; doubtless, he 
would make her an allowance later on, she must come 
out, and be presented, of course. He chose a school 
from a list supplied him by an agency, and the fees 
were a very material point. 

Danvers College seemed to offer the most for the 
least, so he chose that, after a perfunctory discussion 
with Lady Saumarez, whose every thought at the 
moment was engrossed by the foreign tour she was 
planning for herself. Although Toni first saw the 


school in the sunshine, she disliked it instantly. It was 
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a bare, grey building with a shrub garden around it; 
no tree was visible in it anywhere. She disliked also 
the head mistress who welcomed her formally, and then 
gave her inte the charge of two girls with much befrizzed 
hair and tiny waists. 

“What is your father?” one asked in an affected 
voice which could not conceal the Lancashire dialect. 

Toni looked at her; this type was new to her. At 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart the girls had been so 
utterly different; in Paris, Simone and Eva had also 
been different — but this girl! 

Toni looked at her again. 

‘What is yours?” she asked politely. 

“Mayor of our town,” the girl answered; “ you’d 
better tell us what yours is. You see it makes a 
difference. You'll perhaps get into our clique. It all 
depends what you are.” 

“‘ My father was a soldier,” said Toni briefly. 

The girls seemed rather impressed. She wondered 
to herself suddenly with an impish little grin what they 
would say if they knew of Captain Saumarez’ other 
qualifications. : 

She disliked the school whole-heartedly. She learnt 
to loathe it as time went on. There is a class of girl 
whose sole topic of conversation is man. At the school 
the girls — girls who were either prigs or frankly im- - 
possible — belonged, with a few exceptions, to that 
class. It is a class which always talks about its. 
“boys,” and calls one another “ pet.” It uses vile 
perfume, and has the tortured hair resultant from 
“ curlers.” , 
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In Toni’s bedroom there were four other girls; at 
night they used to sit upon their beds, and taking out 
photographs, discuss them endearingly. Their wash- 
ing was of the scantiest. They stared with shocked 
amazement at Toni’s ablutions and her slim white body 
bared for washing. 

“ Showing yourself like that!” one girl said in a 
disgusted voice. 

This was an entirely new point of view also. At 
the convent the girls in the big open dormitory had 
always stripped to wash night and morning, and had 
done it quite simply, no one had stared, no one ques- 
tioned, or even been noticed. It was all cleanly and 
right, and perfectly natural. 

There is very little nature about the “ man-class” of 
girl, Nature is to that class a thing to be hidden and 
whispered about in corners. 

The life at the college did Toni, unconsciously, a 
great deal of harm. It is impossible to live in a dirty 
place and keep oneself unsoiled. Insensibly, the 
muddied conversation of the bedroom reached her mind 


and her senses. She read, too, some of the books that 


the girls lent her. They were all ultra-modern, and 
impure without the palliative of wittiness. They 
disgusted her even while they held her fascinated. 
But she escaped whenever she could from the school. 
Every day she was supposed to have two free hours 
for personal study; the hours were from five to seven. 
Toni found that at the back of the garden there was a 
hedge with a gap in it. It became her daily custom to 
escape and wander in the woods; in the green shadowy 
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peace and stillness she would sit and remember Uncle 
Charles. Her whole life seemed narrowed down to that 
memory. She rarely, if ever, thought about Lord 
Robert. He had flashed across her life and that was 
all. Her hands clasping her knees, she would sit and 
gaze out to where the sea glimmered, faintly iridescent, 
far away. Sometimes she longed to reach it and be 
free. It became a favourite day-dream with her that 
life of wandering, and freedom. No one wanted her 
really, she knew that quite well, and life in the future 
was bounded by Aunt Henrietta and Fane. 

“ What limits!” she said to herself with a twisted 
smile. Before her uncle’s death there had always been 
the sunlit vision of travels with him; now life seemed to 
stretch out like a long, empty, dusty road, with no one 
on it at all, She hated the daily distribution of letters 
because there were never any for her. 

“Funny,” she heard the girls say; “ must be some- 
thing rum about her.” 

It was the daily walks, the one solace of Toni’s 
existence, which finally made-it unbearable. The head 
mistress was told by some inhabitant of the town that 
one of her girls had been seen several times in the 
wood. 

“‘ Alone? ® she had questioned instantly, but the 
visitor, wishing to imply important knowledge, shook 
her head and would not say. It never occurred to her 
for an instant that any girl would go day after day 
into the woods alone. She had once belonged to the 
“man-class,” and its early teaching had not been 
obliterated from her mind. 
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Miss Chann assembled the school and demanded the 
name of the culprit. Quite unconcernedly Toni stood 
up. 

The girls thought her a fool; they had one and all 
been conscious of fear, for they had generally one or 
the other a rendezvous somewhere near the house with 
a “boy” daily. “Fancy telling; how soft!” they 
decided ; but Toni had been endowed with a new interest 
in their eyes. They had never guessed this of her. 

She was interviewed privately in the head mistress’s 
room. 

“Who was with you?” Miss Chann asked. 

“No one, Miss Chann.” 

“Do not lie to me. I intend to have the truth. 
Who was with you? 

“ But, really, there wasn’t any one. Why should 
there be? ” 

The interview ended in a white passion of uae on 
Miss Chann’s part, and a cool impudence on Toni’s. 

Miss Chann wrote to Lady Saumarez, complaining 
bitterly of Toni. At the time of the arrival of her 
letter Lady Saumarez was just sickening for influenza. 
The schoolmistress’s indictment did not grieve her, but 
it enraged her. 

On the spur of the moment she wrote back, apolo- 
gizing for Toni, and giving as a reason for the girl’s 
action a short history of her past life. Miss Chann 
read the letter to her subordinate, the mistress dis- 
cussed it with another mistress, who, in a moment of 
stupidity, told one of the older girls of its contents. 
Little by little the story filtered through the school 
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that Toni Saumarez’ father and mother had been 
drunkards. 

No class is so easily and permanently shocked as the 
lower middle class. It is far easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a middle-class 
woman to condone what she calls “shame.” That is 
one reason why immorality, with consequences at any 
rate, is perfectly unknown in the second-rate suburbs. 
Toni became a pariah. In the bedroom at night the 
girls talked at her. She bore it in silence; but she 
grew thin, and she was intensely and wildly miserable. 
She guessed easily what had happened, and the softer 
feeling which her uncle’s death had influenced in her 
towards her aunt gave way to a bitter, ceaseless resent- 
ment. She had never had any friends in the school ; 
but there is a difference between an aloof easiness of 
intercourse, and ostracism, 

The girls in her room applied for a change. . “ Their 
mother didn’t like their sleeping with a girl whose 
father, ctc., ete.” 

Youth possesses a power of cruelty which is devilish. 
To the first number others were added. ‘Toni became 
the butt of the school. She wrote once to Fane implor- 
ing him to take her away, but he was out of England, 
and never received her letter. To her aunt she would 
never write. The term dragged on to its close. In 
a week the school broke up for the holidays. Toni 
had no idea where she should go; but she determined, 
if she was to remain at Bristol, to run away. 

Then, “like an angel from heaven,” as she phrased 
it herself, Lord Robert appeared. 
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His title, his air of ease and wealth, won a consent 
from Miss Chann, which would never have been given 
otherwise. Toni was allowed to go with him for a 
day’s motoring. She could scarcely believe it was 
really true, as the car started and they left the college 
behind. 

Robert was silent for a little. He was amazed him- 
self at the tumult of feeling the sight of Toni had 
awakened in him. 

They drove out to a little village that lay on the 
cliff above the sea. Youth stole back to Toni once 
more. She raised her small face to Robert’s and 
dimpled at him. 

“I placed you parmi les anges when you came.” 

“Les anges?” Robert questioned. ‘I’m generally 
placed by my friends in another category, I’m afraid.” 

“Not parmé les diables, Lord Robert? ” 

“Tm afraid so, little girl; but I say, can’t you drop 
the name, and call me simply Robert? We're friends, 
aren’t we.” 

His warm glance held her. 

To cover a hidden shy embarrassment she said, 
“ Robert le diable alors!” 

They lunched high up on the cliff, the sweet wind 
blowing over them, the sea, far down, shining blue and 
silver. 

“Ol, the heavenliness of it all, Toni sighed. 

She wanted to tell Robert about the affair at school, 
and was too shy. 

“ Have you missed me, Toni? ” he asked. 

Toni looked at him. Now that he was with her, it 
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seemed as though she must have missed him. He was 
so eminently a person one would miss; yet his question 
seemed very difficult to answer. 

“ Have you?” he insisted, looking up at her as she 
lay on the short turf. 

Toni met his eyes. 

“¢ Yes,” she said very low, and believed it to be true. 

“T’ve wanted to see you again, very much. I’ve 
brought you a little present. - 

He took a parcel out of his motor-coat pocket and 
handed it to her. She opened it with trembling fingers. 
It was a volume of Swinburne. 

‘IT want you to read the poem that ‘woke you up,’ 
will you? ” 

“IT don’t read aloud—I mean I never have. 
Perhaps I won’t do it well.” 

“Your voice is very attractive. Of course you 
will.” 

Toni loved the little compliment. The scent of 
Robert’s cigarette blew towards her. She felt a 
sudden sense of happiness, and her generous soul told 
her she owed it all to Robert. 

“You are good to me,” she said; “no one but Uncle 
Charles ever took me out or gave me presents.” 

“T expect I do it from the same motive — because 
I’m fond of you, Toni.” 

He smoothed his hair with his hand, and Toni 


noticed the beautifully made brown hand, and the thick 


shining fair hair. 
- © How good your hair smells,” she said suddenly. 
He laughed at her. 
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“Finished the scent yet? I will get you some 
more.” 

“Tve got heaps left. I’ve put some on today.” 
She held out her handkerchief to him. 

He took her hand and held it. 

“What a very small hand.” 

“T know,” Toni said, “and my feet are small too. 
I’m not a very big person, you see, at all.” 

“No,” he agreed, his eyes on the beautiful feet. 
“You ought always to wear silk stockings, little girl.” 

“Too expensive,’ Toni owned with a sigh. “I 
don’t have much pocket money, you see. Fane gives it 
to me!” 

“J can’t think why Charles didn’t leave you some- 
thing!” 

Toni was up in arms at once. 

“Why should he? Poor darling; he’s paid heaps 
for us already, and I know Wynches was always rather 
adrain. He gave away too much always.” 

“J shall send you some silk stockings and things,” 
Robert said, changing the subject. “ Gloves, for 
instance, for this small hand.” 

He still held it in his own. 

“TJ adore clothes,” Toni went on, “ specially lovely, 
frilly, muslin nighties and things; the girls here have 
the most awful ones, high, with queer stitching on, not 
a bit like the ones Simone had in Paris.” 

Robert stared at her hard; he had lived so much 
with women whose remarks had a taint to them that 
he found it difficult to accept any purely natural speech 
exactly as it was said. 
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“Do you usually talk to people about these 
things? ” he asked teasingly. 

“I used to tell Uncle Charles everything,” Toni 
said. 

“ But I’m not Uncle Charles.” 

Toni withdrew her hand, her face had lost its gaiety. 

“ No,” she said, and added listlessly, “ Shall I read 
to you now? ” 

The exotic passion and beauty of the poem stirred 
her, the sadness that the memory of Uncle Charles had 
induced vanished beneath its spell. Lord Robert lay 
and watched her, idly pulling up little tufts of brown, 
dry, sea grass. He saw the pulse in her white throat 
as she read of the intense, almost abnormal love. He 
could see, looking up at her, the glint of her teeth 
against the red lips. The sight made him ask himself 
for the hundredth time if he were really épris. Toni 
was at one moment such a child, at another she seemed 
to possess all the seductiveness of an attractive woman. 
He knew himself attracted; he had known it since the 
afternoon in Paris, but he doubted the sincerity of the 
attraction. He had loved so many women a little, and 
the affair had proved in each case a disappointment. 
He was sick, jaded, tired to death of the affair that 
had held him for the last year. Like all self-indulgent 
men he resented the feeling of a tie, and he was between 
the Scylla of a disagreeable break and the Charybdis 
of knowing himself bound for a long continental trip 
with the woman of the moment. 

Toni’s freshness, her joy of living, her radiant youth 
appealed to him as it is only possible for them to 
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appeal to a sated appetite. Also, so far as he knew, 
she did not admire him, and she certainly never made 
love to him, He stared at her in an unsatisfied way. 
Somewhere deep within him, under the deadening layer 
of luxurious selfishness, he knew he was not playing on 
the straight. The girl was a child almost, and his own 
kinswoman in a sense. He was in that dangerous state 
when a man persuades himself he is not in love in order 
to stifle the sense of shame which tells him that he is. 

“Oh, damn!” he said irritably, under his breath. 
He was a fool to have come down here at all. He 
would never have come, he told himself, if he hadn’t 
been so deuced fed up with things in town. 

Toni finished the poem, and stared for a little out 
to sea, her amber eyes glowing with the reflected light 
of the sunshine. She turned to him suddenly, with a 
quick movement. 

“T would give everything — my hopes, my dreams, 
my very life — to be loved like that,” she said tensely. 

“ What do you know of love? ” Robert asked. 

The blood crept up under Toni’s white skin. “I 
know enough,” she said, “to be able to feel that if I 
cared, it would be like that, headlong and utterly.” 

“What makes you feel that?” Robert persisted. 

Toni met his eyes. 

“ Growing up, I think,” she said slowly. ‘ One goes 
along, it scems to me, till a certain age, just living and 
being comfortably happy or unhappy; it’s all a sort 
of more or less material happiness generally — 
dependent, I mean, on things and not people, and then, 
suddenly, one day, something happens, and one is never 
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the same again. Until Uncle Charles died, I don’t 
suppose I’d ever bothered much to think about feelings 
or things like that, but then I did. My very suffering 
made me know that if one can feel like that for sorrow, 
there must be a feeling for joy, and reading partly 
explained that to me. I’m always hearing the girls 
talk about love — it wasn’t what I meant by love, but 
it was a sort of cheap echo of it. I want love!” she 
said defiantly —‘ a splendid love! I want to live.” 


“Nothing is better, I well know, than love, 
No amber in cold sea, 
Nor hidden berries under snow. 
This was well seen of her and me.” 


‘J wonder if any one will ever say that to me?” 

“‘T shouldn’t think you need worry,” Robert said, 
with a short laugh. “You are the sort of woman to 
be loved; women who have magnetism always are.” 

“ Have I that?” Toni asked breathlessly. 

He laughed again, his eyes looked oddly excited. 
“‘I should say so,” he answered, moving restlessly on 
the grass. : 

Toni looked down at the sea with radiant eyes, the 
misery and unhappiness of the school life were 
forgotten in the keen interest of the moment. No 
subject on earth is so engrossing as the discussion of 
one’s self in regard to love. She turned her head 
shyly, and looked at Robert. Vague fragments of the 
girls’ bedroom confidences flitted through her mind. 
She judged him from their standpoint, and found him 
faultless. 
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He was staring moodily at the turf, burning a little 
heap with the end of his cigarette. 

She saw the beauty of his head, the clean cut of 
his lips under the short clipped moustache, a faint gold 
shone on his cheek where his razor had slid, he looked 
attractive, masculine—so this was what the girls 
meant, what they sighed for, and grew dreamy over. 
Toni wondered vividly if Robert still remembered the 
kiss that night in the cab, She had forgotten it until 
a moment ago when she had looked at his mouth. It 
was better to be kissed by a man like this than the 
wretched little snub-nosed boys who hung over the wall 
at the college, and whistled for their girls. Another 
thought stirred in her mind: she voiced it. 

“Why did you come all this way to see me?” she 
asked curiously. 

Robert was conscious of a keen surprise at the 
remark; reasoning had not so far been a power with 
which he had endowed Toni. He looked at her half 
sulkily. 

“TI came,” he said, “because, rather obviously, I 
wanted to see you.” 

She looked at him with frank eyes. 

“Tt was awfully good of you.” 

“ The gratification of one’s own desires is not gener- 
ally counted to one as a virtue.” 

“But the gratification of some one else’s as well is. 
I’ve been ever so miserable at school.” 

“ Miserable? ” 

“Yes, really. Aunt Henrietta wrote, I think, and 
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told Miss Chann — things; and somehow the girls got 
to know and now I’m an outsider.” 

“Do you mean that these girls cut you?” 

She nodded. 

“Tt doesn’t matter; it can’t be very long. Don’t 
let’s talk about it, Lord Robert. Robert le diable 
alors! I want you to do something for me, if you will. 
I would be ever so grateful. It’s this. Will you ask 
Fane to let me come back? I could perhaps go abroad 
as a governess, or even here at home. My languages 
are good, and I think I could teach —I hate the life 
here. Will you ask him? ” 

“Tl make him let you come,” Robert said between 
his teeth. ‘ Poor little girl, you’ve had a damned 
rough time of it.” 

Toni was not given to self-pity. 

“I might have had a damned sight rougher,” she 
flashed back, conscious that he would be amused. He 
was, he laughed, showing his white teeth under the 
clipped moustache. 

“ By Jove! Toni,” he said, “ you are a rum little 
shoot.” 

The tension of a few minutes before vanished, and 
they laughed together. 

*Tll race you to that tuft of heather,”? Toni said, 

“and if I win you teach me to smoke cigarettes.” 

“The guile of woman,” Robert said, rismg with a 
little grunt, “ and I am old enough to be your father, 
young woman.” 

“Do you feel a father?” she teased him. 
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His face flushed. 

“ Not quite,” he said under his breath. 

Toni raced off, he followed her, just before she 
reached the heather; he caught her up. She slipped 
and nearly fell. He threw out his arm to catch her, 
and they stood for a moment, she pressed back against 
him, his face bent to hers. Toni could feel him breath- 
ing hard, his heart seemed almost as though it beat in 
her. She was conscious of a feeling that was like a 
vast faintness, and that yet, despite its breathlessness 
and keen sting, made her long to go on feeling it. 

“Toni,” Robert said in a stifled voice, his hand 
closed on her until it hurt her. She could see the dark 
flush on his face, his eyes looked eager and yet afraid. 
In the bay below a siren hooted loudly; the sound 
pierced the silence that seemed to shut them in. Dazed, 
wondering, Toni pulled herself free, and stood staring 
dumbly at Robert. An idiotic desire to cry came to 
her. She turned her face away, and mechanically 
stooped to pick the heather. 

“T think we ought to be getting back,” Robert’s 
voice said; it sounded oddly cold and flat to her. 

She stood up at once. 

“Tl get my coat and bonnet.” 

He nodded and walked over the bracken towards the 
road, hidden behind the sheltering rock. 

She could hear him opening the car door. What 
had happened? Was he angry? Had he guessed 
about that feeling? Did he despise her for it? She 
trembled all over violently at the remembrance of those 
moments, 
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“T don’t understand,” she whispered pitifully. 

Robert came towards her to take the rugs. He 
looked just as usual. ; 

“We'll stop at Trefon for tea; I expect you want 
your tea, don’t you?” 

She said “ Yes ” inaudibly, and was glad to get into 
the car and rest. .She felt shaken, exhausted. 
Robert swung himself over the off-side, and the car 
began to move. 

“T’m going back to London tomorrow.” 

oe Yes! 2 

“So I suppose we shan’t be meeting again just 
yet?” - 

(iy No.” 

“ll tell Fane you want to come home. I'll be able 
to put that through for you, I think.” 

“ Thank you; it’s good of you.” 

For a time they were silent. 

At last the little village was reached, and they 
stopped for tea. 

“The last time you poured out for me,” Robert 
began, and then stopped. “I’m awfully sorry, Toni,” 
he said gently. 

“Jt doesn’t matter. Of course, I often remember 
the convent days, and best of all the times when Uncle 
Charles came. That was a happy day, wasn’t it?” 

“¢ Awfully!” 

“It seems such ages ago. Daphne is coming back 
from India. ‘You must see her. Oh, I forgot you are 
going away.” 

“Daphne?” He had clearly forgotten. 
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“My friend; you thought her lovely. Don’t you 
remember?” — 

He shook his head. 

“ You are my clear memory of that day.” 

Again that strange shock quivered through her body 
as she met his eyes; it seemed to deprive her of speech 
entirely. She wanted to make some commonplace re- 
mark, but no words would come. 

“ You’re very silent, Toni.” 

She smiled at him bravely. 

“Tm a little tired, I think.” 

He tucked her up in the car carefully, his hands 
touched her throat as he drew up the collar for her, his 
fingers felt as though they were laid upon her naked 
nerves. At the school door he left her. 

They stood for an instant together in the darkness. 
She could hear his uneven breathing, she felt as though 
she were waiting, waiting for something she did not 
understand. 

“ Good-bye,” Robert said abruptly. 

“Good-bye.” She turned and went in. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“ Die blauen Tage brechen an 
Es steht die Welt in Veilchen.” 
Tueopor Stora. 


HERE were only two weeks left until the end of 


the term. They were very hot. It was the end 

of July, and the sun beat down upon the bed- 
room on the top floor until it became like a hothouse. 
At bedtime it was still close. Toni used to lie listlessly 
on her bed, trying in vain to sleep. Since Robert’s 
visit her interest in her walks in the wood, where she 
still went whenever she could creep away undisturbed, 
vanished. She was perpetually tired. Even when a 
hastily scrawled letter came from Fane, telling her she 
could return, and that he’d “ fixed her up some way,” 
it did not interest her for long. She would go back to 
Grosvenor Street, she supposed, and Aunt Henrietta 
would dislike her as usual; and after a time she would 
be sent away again. 

“ What is it that I want?” she asked herself wearily, 
and could find no answer. 

Usually, she loved a journey, but the run up to Lon- 
don seemed wearisome in the extreme. At Winchester 
a girl and a youth got in. From the dazzlingness of 
the two rings Toni concluded they were newly married. 
The youth, who was rather nice-looking, was obviously 


and entirely engrossed in his bride. He sat opposite 
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her at first, but after a time, in answer to a little smile 
from her, went over and sat beside her. Toni saw the 
girl slide her elbow until it touched his. He looked 
down at her, and in his eyes she saw an eager, possessive 
look. The girl blushed adorably and then looked out 
of the window. 

Tears were very near to Toni again. For the life 
of her she could not explain her mood of the past weeks, 
or why the sight of two happy lovers should touch 
her so. 

She stared at the flying trees and hedges and tried 
to feel an interest in her home-coming. 

Later, the girl fell asleep, her head against the man’s 
shoulder. He slipped an arm around her and tenderly 
held her, holding himself very erect so that the train 
should not disturb his pose and thus waken her. 

“Oh, my God, my God!” Toni said suddenly to 
herself, “ why should some people have everything and 
others nothing? ” 

No one wanted to look after her, no one cared 
whether she slept or not, or whether she lived or died. 

The tram ran into Paddington. Listlessly she 
picked up her dressing-case and prepared to descend. 
She stood looking for a porter. The crowd pushed her 
as it hurried along; every one seemed to have people 
who were meeting them. 

Toni’s forlorn little figure looked conspicuously 
alone. 7 

A car ran up smartly and stopped, and a man leapt 
out. He stared about him, and then catching sight of 
Toni, went quickly towards her. 
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She saw him as he approached and involuntarily put 
out her hands. A mist swam before her eyes. Froma 
long distance she heard Lord Robert’s voice. 

“Toni, are you glad to see me?” 

She clung helplessly to his hand. 

“You said — you said you were going away.” 

“I put it off. Fane told me you were returning 
today, and so I looked out the best train, and here I 
am. Aren’t you pleased to see me after all?” 

In a second her spirits seemed to rise. 

“Un peu, Robert le diable,” she laughed. 

“ That’s better,” he said gaily, “ and now come on. 
Where are your traps? I’ve got my car. I thought 
we'd go out to tea somewhere. What do you say? 
And you could go back afterwards?” He twisted his 
moustache. “ Hetty is at Ranelagh and isn’t return- 
ing for dinner,” he said easily. 

It would not have mattered to Toni if she had been 
in; nothing seemed to matter now. Lord Robert had 
come to meet her, he had not gone away. The awful 
term was over. 

* But my clothes ” 

Disappointment fell upon her; it seemed impossible 
to be seen with so glorious a being as this, immaculate 
in travelling suit and hat. 

Lord Robert looked at her. 

A woman with whom a man is about to fall in love is 
always fitly clad in his eyes, provided he is -her es- 
cort. 

“You look absolutely right,” he told her; “ and, 
anyhow, I thought perhaps, if you’d like it, we would 
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go to tea in the Park. It’s quiet there, and one can 
talk.” 

He had chosen the Park after much deliberation. 
He knew his world, and tea in the Gardens was more 
virtuous than tea in a pink-shaded nest in Bond 
Street. 

Side by side in the car he took her hand. 

“ How have you been getting on, little girl? ” 

“ve been perfectly miserable.” She shrugged her 
shoulders, “ Sais pas pourquoi, I felt alone, and lost, 
and—empty. I can’t find another word that seems 
to express what I mean. There was nothing in me or 
my life that counted. Vous avez changé tout cela,” 
she added ingenuously. 

“You mean you feel better now we’ve met again? ” 
The very crudeness of the sentence drove it home inex- 
orably. It was true.. Robert’s coming had changed 
everything. 

“ Yes,” she said; “ yes.” 

He looked close at her, biting his under lip, and once 
again asked her that question he had asked her in Paris. 

“Do I seem old to you, Toni? ” 

She was able to laugh at that. 

“ Dreadfully!” : 

“The truth, madame? ” 

“Then you seem, if you will have the truth, some- 
times a kid, and sometimes —not. There’s your an- 
swer!” ' 

All her gaiety and repartee had come back. She. 
felt as if she were dancing in a golden light. 

“I’m nearly eighteen, myself, you know,” she said. 
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“ When’s your birthday?” 

“ Next month.” 

“We must celebrate it royally. What shall we do? 
Theatre, concert — what would you like? ” 

“A motor run,” she said instantly, “alone with 
you,” and then blushed scarlet. 

Robert smiled curiously. 

“ That’s settled, then,” he said. 

They had tea under one of the little umbrellas in the 
Park, tea and vile cakes, which both of them ate, and 
never noticed the staleness of. 

On the drive home Robert said, “ What shall you say 
to Hetty when you meet her? ” 

“Say? What about? ” 

“Your return, and all that—our meeting, you 
know.” 

Her lightning intuition showed her what he wished. 

“I shall say I returned, and that’s all.” 

He breathed relief. 

Neither of them discussed it, yet between them an 
instant understanding had been born that the meetings 
were their own affair. 

“You must come and sce my rooms. Hetty must 
bring you.” 

**T should love to.” 

“T)ll fix it up, then.” 

He left the car at Piccadilly, explaining that he was 
due at his club, and Toni went home alone. 

She felt irrepressibly happy. It seemed the queerest 
thing to remember that a few hours before she had 
hated her life. It seemed the dearest thing now. She 
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gazed with happy eyes round Robert’s car. A fresh 
scent seemed to cling to it. She pressed her face 
tightly for an instant against the precious head cushion. 
Instantly she was reminded of Robert’s hair. The 
memory, the scent, gave her the odd, strange feeling 
again. She had felt it, too, when Robert had held her 
hand and touched her in the car. 

She heard with relief that Fane and Lady Saumarez 
were both out and not expected in to dinner. All she 
wanted was to be alone. She dined in her room and 
afterwards lay in the darkness, remembering, only 
remembering. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“ Ah, Sweet, the moment eternal— just that and no more.” 
; R. Brown1na. 


IFE was more bearable in Grosvenor Street 

than it had ever been before. Fane was there 

a good deal, and though his pompous conceit 

was rather offensive, he was at least a third person, 
when two would have been one too many at any time. 

It was settled that they were all to go down to 
Wynches the following week. Toni heard the news with 
an inward gasp of dismay. Robert, who had dined 
once at the house since her return, was, she knew, going 
up to Scotland shortly ; she had imagined from a chance 
remark of Fane’s that Traquair was also their desti- 
nation. She made no effort to hide from herself that 
she loved seeing Robert. She did not try to analyse 
the feeling ; she had not then become the morbidly intro- 
spective being she became later. She accepted things 
gladly as they happened, and questioned nothing. It 
was enough for her to be with Robert — it was all she 
asked. 

On the night before they were going down to Wynches 
Fane had arranged to take her and Lady Saumarez to 
the play. Toni found at four in the afternoon that her 
head ached blindingly. She rang up Fane at his club. 

“I suppose Aunt Hetty’s game?” he asked; and, 
“All right, I'll get a third, tell her.” 


Toni lay down in her room. After she had heard 
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the car roll away she thought she would go down to 
the drawing-room, it was very cool there, and she loved 
the glimpse of the Park at the end of the street. 

Her head felt better, and the slight pain that 
remained was almost a pleasure after the agony of a 
few hours earlier. 

She lay on the sofa, which Parsons had wheeled up 
to the window for her, and let the cool night wind blow 
in softly on her face. ; 

Some one opened the door and came quickly across to 
her. It was Lord Robert. 

“T heard you were ill— Fane told me. I felt I must 
come and see— you— to say good-bye. We shan’t 
meet for a little.’ 

He sat down on the edge of the couch. 

“Tt was sweet of you to come,” Toni said faintly; 
“ my head is better almost.” 

He got up and began to walk about restlessly. At 
last he came back and stood near her again. 

“ Sorry I’m going away?” His voice was rough. 

“You— you know I am. Robert, what is the 
matter, you seem a real diable tonight? ” 

“Perhaps I feel like one.” 

His tone made her thrill helplessly. 

“What is the matter? ” she questioned; “ can’t you 
tell me?” 

“Can’t you guess? You seem to know most things.” 

“What do you mean?” she half raised herself. 

In a second he had seized her, his hands clasped her 
tightly. 

“This,” he said in a suffocated voice, and bending, 
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kissed her violently; his kisses seemed as though they 
were breaking her lips. She felt them forced apart; he 
was kissing the very soul out of her. She could feel 
his hand caressing her throat; it slid lower and fastened 
with a grip that hurt her on her slender body. Pant- 
ing, exhausted, he let her rest at last. She lay in his 
arms; after a little she raised herself. 

“Js that love? ” she whispered, her white face close 
to his. 

“ My God, I suppose so,” he said, with a sharp laugh 
- that held no mirth. 

’ ‘He released her suddenly and began to walk about 
again. 

“Look here,” he said, jerkily, “look here, Toni, 
there’s one thing I’d like you to believe. I’d sell my 
soul to be able to marry you. I’ve known a good many 
women, but I’ve never wanted one as I want you; I’ve 
never waited as I’ve waited for you. I’ve behaved like 
a brute and beast to you—I know that. After to- 
night I’m going abroad. I can’t stand this any longer. 
Call me a damned coward if you like, you can’t call me 
anything that will make me feel meaner, lower than I 
do. I’ve cursed these marriage laws before; I’ve never 
cursed ’em as I have since I first loved you. If I were 
free 7 

“Free? ® she echoed the word faintly. 

He caught hold of her. 

“D’you mean you don’t know? D’you mean no one 
has ever told you? If not, it’s damnable! I believed 
you knew; every one does. It never even occurred to 
me that you didn’t. Toni, I’m married. I’ve been 
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married for years. My wife’s in an asylum; she went 
mad when we'd only been married a short time!” He 
put his hand to his head. ‘ And I thought you knew! ” 
\He dropped on to the sofa. There was a silence. 
Suddenly the iron band that seemed to have closed over 
Toni’s heart broke. 
. She flung herself on her knees beside him. ‘* Don’t 
go away; don’t leave me,” she said. “ What does your 
marriage matter? You can still love me. Because I 
know you are married won't stop my love. Robert, 
Robert! don’t leave me; don’t go away. Let me see 
you still. I can’t lose you now. You give me all that 
counts. Love! Life and happiness! I’ve wanted 
them always. I need you, I want you. Don’t go; 
don’t leave me.” She caught hold of him and pulled 
him towards her. ‘“ Kiss me, love me; make me feel. 
I love you;I love you. Love me back again!” 

He swung her up across his knees, she was in his 
arms, she put up one hand and drew his head down. 

“My love! My love!” 

A flame seemed to wrap her round, she was on fire 
with love. His kisses seemed to demand; she felt as 
though she gave and gave, until she could give no more. 
Her whole being thrilled in utter poignant passion. 

Closer, closer, she could feel Robert shake beneath 
her touch, his breath was coming in hoarse jerks, she 
could feel his hands burn through her thin muslin frock. 

“Let me go,” he gasped. 

She unclasped him, he laid her back on the sofa, then, 
without speaking again, left the room. The door 
slammed behind him. d 


CHAPTER XV 


“Tabsence diminue les médiocres passions et augmente les 
grandes, comme le vent éteint les bougies et allume le feu.” 
La RocHEFoUCcAULD. 


T was late afternoon when Toni first saw Wynches. 
For a little the beauty of it was like a cool hand 
laid on her burning heart, a still, sweet peace that 

calmed her restlessness. She had heard so much con- 
cerning it from Charles years before. 

There is about an old house a certain undeniable 
dignity and charm; it has stood erect through the long 
years, it has held within its watching walls the new-born 
and the dead, and it has outlived life. It stands, its 
serene stones washed by the rain and swept by the winds, 
a structure of endurance in an ever-changing world. 

Wynches had been built in the fifteenth century, its 
gables and high chimneys still bravely testificd its 
origin. The elms on either side of the long avenue had 
been planted then. 

Toni saw it all with eyes that loved it. A fecling of 
“belonging ” came over her, she had a right to the 
place; in it her ancestors had been born and died; her 
father had lived here once before. 

“ Place needs fillin’ up, you know,” Fane said, “ I’ve 
got some pals comin’? down soon, Aunt Hetty — 
Desanges and his sister, and young Warden.” 

He was ostentatious in his young ownership. He 


showed Toni round complacently. 
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“This was Uncle Charles’s den,” he said, opening 
a door. 

“ Don’t, please,” Toni interrupted. “I'll go there 
afterwards — alone.” 

“Just as you like: here’s the picture gallery. 
There’s a chap the image of me. Look here!” 

“ How blatant you are, Fane!” 

He stared at her in sulky bewilderment. “ Blest if 
I understand what you mean. There’s nothing so very 
rum, I suppose, in showing one’s own sister a picture? 
Look at ’em by yourself if you like. I ought anyhow 
to be down at the farm by now.” 

Toni curled up in the big window-seat. The gallery 
was very still, it was in a disused wing of the house. 
Below the garden and park lay, a glory of colour and 
shade in the white sunshine. She leant back and closed 
her eyes. 

An intense physical weariness possessed her. She 
had not slept all night, she had simply lived through, 
again and again, the scene with Robert. 

This was love, then—this frightful longing and 
constant ache, this headlong desire to give and give. 

Where had Robert gone? She did not know: she 
would have to try to find out his address from Fane. 

The fact that the man she loved was married was not 
a very salient one. 

A girl to whom passion is an absolutely non-under- 
stood mystery, and who is yet possessed by passion, is 
not likely to seek reasons to dispossess herself; life and 
love are too sweet. Robert was married, nothing could 
undo that; but, after all, need it matter so much? 
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Must it? He seemed to think it a barrier; she would 
write and tell him that he was wrong, and that she 
wanted him. 

Charles had realized long before that Toni’s- caring 
would be an immense thing. He had realized that, with 
the exception of himself, her love had no other outlet, 
and he had asked himself often what would happen when 
that dammed-up flood should be released? Robert had 
released it! 

Toni moved restlessly on the cushioned seat. How 
slowly the time went, the clock hands seemed to creep 
round. Would every day pass like this? That even- 
ing she asked when they were to return to town. 

“In a month or so,” Lady Saumarez said tranquilly. 

Toni went up to her room and threw herself on her 
bed — with the coming of the darkness her longing 
seemed intensified. She buried her face in her pillow, 
and murmured Robert’s name frantically. 

Leo Desanges, a boy in Fane’s regiment, came down 
with his sister, a pretty girl whom Toni liked indiffer- 
ently. All her life was out of proportion at that time, 

‘nothing had any value save Robert; he absorbed every- 
thing. 

Dolly Desanges confided to Fane that she was afraid 
his sister found her “aw’fly dull.” 

“ Rot!” said Fane, and lectured Toni on her man- 
ners. Toni waited a week, and during that time she 
grew thinner than ever, and more big-eyed. Suspense 
is a thing we would choose last, if we had a choice of 
ills. At the end of the time she wrote to Robert at his 
club, in the vain hope that her letter might be for- 
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warded. The letter was short and infinitely pathetic in 
its simplicity and need. 


“What have you done to me? I cannot sleep or eat, 
or be ordinary any more. I think, think, always of you. 
All night the thought is there, a scourge that I love. 
Robert, mon ange, will you not write? 

“ Toni.” 


After it had gone, that vigil began which every woman 
lives through once in her lifetime. Oh, that ceaseless 
waiting and watching for the letter which never comes. 
The hope which never dies, despite disappointment after 
disappointment. No letter in the morning; there is 
the midday post — no letter then; there will be a deliv- 
ery in the evening — and the evening comes, and there 
is none; and then there is the night to go through. 
Toni knew it all, the desperate sick hope, and sudden 
swift despair. No letter came. She would go after the 
evening post had gone and hide herself in the park in a 
little wood on the east side. There, her face pressed 
to the earth, she would lie until she heard the faint boom 
of the gong. Long afterwards, the scent of dried pine 
needles would take her back in a lightning flash of mem- 
ory to those hours of anguished disappointment. 

It was not until nearly the end of the month that 
Robert received her letter. He was staying in the 
North of Scotland with a house party, in which the men 
were all good sportsmen, the women all attractive. 
Stella Fendrick, the woman with whom his world had 
linked his name for the past year, was there, as bril- 
liantly beautiful as ever, as wantonly amusing. 
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After his hour with Toni, Robert had walked about 
all night. He realized with an inarticulate horror how 
dangerous that interview had been. He had been try- 
ing for days to stay away from her. He had told him- 
self again and again that she was a child, that he was 
behaving like a brute beast, and yet, when Fane had 
told him languidly that “ Toni was lying up at home,” 
his defences of compassion and self-judgment had gone 
down before his sudden longing for her — that love 
which he had derided and denied swept over him like a 
flood, and dragged him as though by a relentless current 
towards her. / 

Afterwards, he had emerged, battered and bruised, 
and stung with hatred of himself. He was not an 
essentially weak man, rather was he a man of strong 
impulses which he would not trouble to control. 

He had sworn, as haggard and tired he had climbed 
at last to his rooms, that he would “let her alone” in 
future, and play the game. 

How many men have sworn that, when the game has 
already passed beyond their control? 

Still, up in the North, out all day, and healthily 
tired at night, he had not found it impossible to forget. 
It is never impossible to forget if one does not realize 
that a memory is shared. He did not quite forget: at 
odd moments, whilst he was waiting for the birds to 
come over, or at night when he lay awake for a little in 
the scented darkness, a memory, sweet as @ fragrance, 
would come to him of Toni’s lips and hands. 

He was dressing for dinner when her letter was 
brought to him. He opened it at once; he had seen 
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the postmark. The blood rose in his face as he read; 
when he looked up his eyes were shining. § - 

Bridge kept him late that night; as he walked down 
the corridor to his room, a door opened. 

“Robert!” Stella Fendrick whispered. 

He frowned and walked on as though he had not 
heard. 

Steps followed him, a hand was laid upon his 
arm. 

* Darling, I’ve hardly seen you all day; come in for 
a little.” 

He went, cursing his luck, and her importunity. The 
room was in darkness save for a shaded lamp on @ 
writing-table. 

Stella looked at him, her red-gold hair hung far below 
her waist in a big wave, her white silk dressing-gown 
barely hid her slender loveliness. 

“Darling, what is it — come here!” she pulled him 
down beside her on the couch. “I waited for you so 
long,” she whispered. 

Still he did not speak. 

She slid a hand round his shoulders, her cool fingers 
caressed his neck above the white line of collar. 

“ Stupid old boy —I believe you’re sleepy.” 

“No, I’m not,” he said sharply. He moved his 
head as though to free himself, instantly she withdrew 
her hand. 

He stood up. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ we once agreed when either of 
us should tire to say so.” 

There was silence for a little. 
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“Am I receiving my congé this evening?” Mrs. 
Fendrick asked in a faintly amused voice. 

* Don’t make it so beastly hard for me,” Robert said 
suddenly. ‘ se 

“My dear Robert, I quite understand. You are 
tired. Eh bien, let us say good-bye rationally. I’m 
so sorry I called you in; this scene must be so uncom- 
fortable for you.” 

She hid the tears in her voice by a little laugh. 

“Tm glad you take it like this,” Robert said. 
* You’re a good pal, Stella,” 

“ Because I make it so easy for you? I’m a fool — 
I have always been one where you are concerned. 
Good night, again.” 

He wondered miserably whether he ought to kiss 
her. 

She divined his anxiety. 

“We will conduct the burial service without any 
ceremonial additions, I think,” she said lightly. 

He turned at the door, he and this woman had once 
believed their love eternal. 

“T say, Stella ” 

She turned round. 

“Yesp” 

“I’m awfully sorry.” 

She laughed dimly again. 

“T’m sure you are; you dislike having to be disagree- 
able, I know. Life for you ought to be a ‘just so’ 
affair; you hate it so otherwise.” 

He waited a little longer, and then went out very 
quietly. 
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Left alone, she tore off the silken gown and flung 
herself down; her wide eyes, filled with the tears that 
she would not let fall burnt and stung, her hands 
clenched and unclenched furiously. 

“My God!” she said once in a stifled voice that 
seemed to hold within its depths a fierce pain. She 
began to laugh, a still silent laughter that shook her 
violently; when the laughter had died away at last the 
tears came. 

Robert, Toni’s letter in his hand, stood by his win- 
dow; he felt a vague sense of congratulation. At least 
he was free. 


CHAPTER XVI 


“A coward is always courageous when the hands of his opponent 
are bound.”— H. S-M. 


T was Manners, the early wardress, the now stern 
arbiter of wardrobes, who drew Lady Saumarez’ 
attention to Toni’s health. 

“Miss Toni’s not well, my lady,” she said as she 
“prepared ” her mistress for the day. “ Parsons says 
she don’t hardly eat enough food to feed a sparrer, and 
she looks as if she never slept.” 

“That girl is a perpetual worry,” Lady Saumarez 
said irritably. ‘I only hope she is not sickening for 
anything infectious.” 

“We shan’t catch it, my lady,” Manners said ambig- 
uously, “I don’t think it’s that sort of illness; it’s 
more nervous, I should say.” 

Lady Saumarez sent for Toni. 

** Aren’t you well? ” 

“Quite, Aunt Hetty, thank you.” 

“You are wretchedly thin and small.” 

She ran a dissatisfied glance over Toni’s slim figure 
in its old cotton dress. 

‘Have you no other morning frock? ” 

“No; I'm afraid not.” . 
. “© You’d better tell Manners to run ou up something, 
and perhaps you'd better order a tonic.” 

That sufficed for the time. Afterwards Tomi’s sup- 


posed ill-health was raked up virulently. 
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Another question arose: what was to become of Toni? 
Lady Saumarez had no intention of having her in town 
with her through the winter season, and Fane did not 
propose to keep Wynches open in order that his sister 
might stay there. 

“Can’t she get a situation somewhere — abroad, of 
course; not here, it wouldn’t do; but in France or Ger- 
many, perhaps, somewhere. Here people could be told 
she’d gone on a long visit?” he suggested. “ Really, 
you know, Aunt Hetty, the duties on the estate and so 
on have tied me up most awfully tight just now.” 

The suggestion was exactly what Lady Saumarez had 
been waiting for; she fully believed in the power of 
suggestion; it saved one unpleasantness, and cast any 
onus that might arise afterwards upon the other 
person. 

Quite a good idea,” she said. I have a friend — 
hardly a friend, perhaps; she was once companion to 
my sister — a most discreet and worthy creature. She 
lives in Schleswig, I think. I will write to her and ask 
her to obtain a post of some sort for Toni. There is 
no need, dear Fane, to speak of it yet; it will be quite 
time enough to tell Toni when it has all been arranged.” 

Fane agreed, and went off whistling to look over his 
“ gees.” 

He was innately selfish, but he would not have enter- 
tained the abroad idea for Toni alone; he would have 
debated anxiously as to whether it was “the thing,” 
and if it were likely to tell against him if it came out. 
His aunt’s discretion had dispelled that unpleasant 
thought, and he felt distinctly relieved. Really Toni 
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was no use at all at home. Even Dolly Desanges, an 
easy-going little thing if ever there was one, had com- 
plained of her dullness. She wasn’t pretty, she’d no 
friends; in fact, she was a failure in their own set, and 
a quiet life abroad would be just the thing for her. 

“ Perhaps she’ll pick up a husband,” Fane opined 

cheerfully, adopting that pleasing point, of view which 
‘is so comfortably British, that if one’s womankind can- 
not find a husband in her own land, there is still hope 
that they may in another, where, presumably, the 
marriageable male is not so particular as here at home. 

Toni was feverishly living for the moment when they 
should return to town. 

She honestly tried to interest herself in Fane’s guests, 
but the effort was valueless, she could not for any length 
of time talk or be amusing. She was held, as m a vice, 
by her love for Robert. 

Lady Saumarez heard from him at last; she dis- 
cussed his letter at lunch with Fane. 

“Such ‘excellent sport. Splendid weather. Says 
you ought to see Mickleham (Fane’s head keeper) 
about that fence. How amusing, he’s been riding in 
some sort of gymkhana it appears; says it was great 
fun.” 

She pushed the letter back into its envelope. 

“ Does Lord Robert say when he’s coming home?” 
Toni asked, conscious of the queer ring in her voice. 

Lady Saumarez said, “ No,” rather curtly. She was 
always willing, indeed rather pleased, to include Fane 
in the family ; she had never accustomed herself to grant 
Toni a similar right. 
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She looked Toni over: what on earth could it matter 
to her when Robert was returning? A very faint sus- 
picion indeed floated across her mind. She knew 
Robert's intense attraction; it had in fact provided her 
with anxiety and her set with scandal for the last fif- 
teen years; but with regard to Toni— of course, the 
idea was absurd. Probably the girl, with her usual 
tiresomeness, had begun one of these absurd infatua- 
tions for him which girls so often entertain for men older 
than themselves. Still, it was on that day that the idea 
was first born; it slipped into Lady Saumarez’ mind 
then. There it was, waiting in her memory, ready to 
come forth when it was called. 

She was inordinately proud of Robert — of his looks, 
his popularity ; even his somewhat tarnished fame had 
its attraction for her, She ignored the half tie between 
them, and never alluded to it. Robert was her 
“brother,” always when she introduced him. It was 
almost inconceivable that they should both have had 
the same mother, insomuch that a girl is generally 
supposed to be like her mother, and it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine any one who resembled less the dashing, 
brilliant beauty who had been first the noted Mrs. 
Savage, and had married, within a month of her hus- 
band’s death, the Duke of Wiltshire. 

Robert, however, was exactly like his mother; he had 
her looks, her fearless courage, her intrepid selfishness. 
She had spoiled him from the day of his birth to that of 
her death, when he had been fifteen, and had already 
started on the path of conquest, with a lady of mature 
years and brilliant complexion, at Eton. His father 
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had died a year later, and after that time Lady 
Saumarez, who was ten years older than Robert, had 
constituted herself his guardian. His half-sister and 
brother on his father’s side had not ignored him, it was 
true, but they had countenanced his living with the 
Saumarez’ with more gladness than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Lady Saumarez had that type of love for him which 
is based upon a jealous sense -of possession; it is 
frequently of an enduring nature, its very hardness 
helps it to be that; but it generally fails when the 
question of forgiveness enters in. Only an unselfish 
love, that is to say, only a very great love can forgive. 
Many people who believe they love give, as it were, a 
cheque for forgiveness, and add it unto themselves for 
glory that they do so; its signature spells recrimina- 
tion, and its bearer realizes always what it means to be 
forgiven, than which there is no misery more petty or 
more cruel. 

So far Robert had made no demand upon his sister’s 
moral generosity, and his material demands had also 
ceased since his succession to a fortune left him by an 
old friend of his mother’s. 

He did not write again during their stay at Wynches. 
They waited for the village sports and the tennis tour- 
nament, for both of which Fane lent the park. 

“J know it’s awfully soon after Uncle Charles’s 
death, Aunt Hetty,” he said apologetically, “but I 
thought I’d better get in with the tenants and so on, 
you know.” 

He was always immensely keen on being “in” with 
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the right people, and cultivating the good opinion of 
those around him. 

“For goodness’ sake buck up and go about among 
the kids,” he told Toni. “It looks well, and even if 
they don’t know you, and you won’t be here much, still 
you’re my sister.” 

“ Heaven has indeed been good to me,” Toni answered 
flippantly. 

She went down to the big lawn accordingly to try and 
“buck up and go about.” 

The curate, looking very hot and plain, welcomed her 
effusively. Together they served the children with buns 
and tea, and more buns and more tea. They organized 
the races, for which afterwards Fane was to award the 
prizes. : 

At length the prize-giving time arrived. 

Just as Fane was about to begin a short speech a 
commotion was heard at the back of the crowd, and 
finally a drunken man pushed his way through. 

“Turn that drunken beggar out,” Fane said sharply 
to one of the gardeners. ‘ He has no right here.” 

A constable on duty in the park came forward. “ JI] 
take ’im along er me, Squire,” he said. 

The man began to curse horribly. 

Toni standing at the door of the marquee was irre- 
sistibly carried back ten years. Some impulse made 
her whisper to Fane, “ Let the man off.” 

“ Nonsense, beastly impertinent brute,” he shook him- 
self free, ‘ 

The man heard the last words. His arrest had 


partly sobered him. He turned suddenly. 
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“ You can afford to be ’ard on a man in drink, you 
can,” he said loudly. 

Fane flushed furiously. He had never dreamt that 
these people would ever know, could have known, though 
had he thought about it at all he must have recognized 
that some of the men, born and bred on the estate, would 
know most things concerning the family for which they 
worked. 

Things leak out; a word from a_ confidential 
servant reaches, after a long while, some scullery maid; 
from her it goes to her mother, from her mother to the 
village. ‘ 

The distribution of the prizes ended quickly and Toni 
and Fane walked back together across the park. Fane 
was shaking with passion. 

“ll teach that foul brute to insult me,” he said 
viciously. 

He sent for his agent when he reached home. 

“T’ve sacked that man Carr,” he told Toni after 
dinner. “ He’ll be able to go and look for work now 
somewhere else.” 

“ But, Fane, he’s only been married a year; his wife 
has just had a baby.” 

“JT don’t care if she’s had a dozen,” Fane 
said coarsely; “Tl be damned if I'll stand his 
cheek.” 

Manners came to Toni later, and told her a woman 
was asking for her. “It’s Carr’s wife, miss,” she said 
cautiously. 

Toni had the woman brought into the housekeeper’s 
room and went down to see her. 
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A poor, white-faced girl rose and curtsied as she 
entered. ; 

“Tt’s my man, miss, I’ve come about,” she said 
breathlessly. “The Squire ’ave give ’im the sack, miss ; 
I know he’d ’ad a drop, but it’s not ever ’appencd before. 
*E may ’ave spoke rude, but ’e didn’t mean it. They 
don’t, miss, they’re just fuddled, and they don’t realize 
things like.”” 

Toni could have smiled or wept at the girl’s innocent 
explanation, to her —of all people—of a drunken 
man’s words! ; 

“Tl promise you I'll try to help you,” she said 
gently. “ Wait, will you?” 

She ran upstairs to find Fane. He was in the 
billiard-room. 

“Fane,” she said, going up to him, “let that man 
off — give him another chance? ” 

“TI told you I wouldn’t, and I’m not going back on 
my word.” . 

“ His wife is here; she’s quite a child; she looks so ill. 
Fane, be merciful, don’t you remember,” she spoke very 
low, “how we suffered, years ago, when we were hun- 
gry? 2 

He flung away from her. 

“?Pon my soul, I believe you like talking about that 
vile time. I suppose you feel quite in sympathy with 
Carr himself? The reminder wouldn’t worry you. 
Here, I’ll go and see the woman, and tell her what I 
think of her husband.” 

Toni caught hold of his arm, as he passed her. 

“No, you won't.” 
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‘I'd like to see you stop me.” 

“If you do go to her, I swear I’ll tell the Desanges, 
and all your friends about our father. I mean it. 
You shan’t ruin this girl’s life simply because your 
conceit has been wounded. Give me your word now 
that the man shall be reinstated, or I'll keep my 
threat.” 

Fane met her eye; his own dropped. 

* You little demon,” he muttered. “ All right, I'll 
tell Fawcett in the morning that I’ll give the brute an- 
other chance.” He raised his voice, “and I’m jolly 
glad,” he said viciously, “that you'll soon be out of 
England.” 

Toni stared at him. 

“Out of England? ” she repeated. 

“Yes,” he answered, nodding his head, and grinning 
unpleasantly. ‘ Aunt Hetty and I have arranged for 
you to go for a year to North Germany.” 

“Tt isn’t true,” Toni said, It could not be true 
that they would send her away like that — she would 
never see Robert again. 

“It is true, my dear, and it’ll be a very good thing 
too, and stop you interfering in my affairs for a bit.” 

Toni turned and left the room. 

In the darkness of the passage she stood still, her 
hands clasping and unclasping. ‘The fact that to- 
morrow they were all going back to town had made 
this last week almost bearable. Robert must be in 
town sooner or later, she knew, and now — now she 
was to be sent away, so far away that she would never 
see him! 
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In the middle of her misery she remembered the 
waiting girl. She went downstairs. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “Sir Fane will rein- 
state your husband.” 

The girl burst into tears of gratitude. 

“Hush, hush!” Toni said gently. She held the 
girl’s worn hand for a minute. 

“The housekeeper will bring you some supper,” she 
said, * and you must try to eat it. Good night!” 

She went straight up to her aunt’s room. 

“Come in,” a voice said in answer to her knock. 

She went up to the writing-table and stood beside 
her aunt. 

“ Why are you sending me abroad? ” she asked. 

Lady Saumarez stared at her. 

“ Because I consider it the best thing for you,” she 
said, | 

Toni suddenly knelt down. 

“Aunt Hetty, let me stay in town just this winter. 
I promise I'll be good. I'll help you. I’ll do any- 
thing you want, if you’ll only let me stay. Please, 
please, do!” 

“ My dear child, it has all been arranged for you to 
go. It would be absurd to upset the arrangements 
now. Besides, as you yourself must realize, you are 
not a help to me. Fane has repeatedly complained 
about your manners. You do not seem to try and 
interest yourself to entertain people. A year abroad 
will probably polish you up, and do you a world of 
good.” 

“Tt’s not fair,’ Toni burst out vehemently, ‘ Fane 
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has everything —I nothing. Yet Uncle Charles loved 
me more than Fane —I know it, he told me so! I’ve 
a. right to live as well as he! I want to be happy and 
have a good time. I’ve never had it. At the convent 
I was never allowed to come home for a holiday 
because you wouldn’t let me. Uncle Charles wanted 
me. You sent me to Paris as soon as you could. 
You never even *— tears shone through the anger in 
her eyes —“ let me know when he was ill, and then — 
afterwards, I was sent to that vile school in Bristol, 
and not content with having imprisoned me there, you 
actually wrote and told the head-mistress everything. 
I hadn’t been happy with them, but after that, my life 
was a hell. Oh, I know you are shocked, you are the 
kind of woman who will gladly do a cruel thing that 
isn’t likely to be found out, but who would never say 
anything that might make her unpopular.” 

“When you have quite finished your Billingsgate 
tirade,” Lady Saumarez said in a shaking voice, “I 
shall be glad if you will leave my room.” 

“You mean to send me away?” Toni asked, her 
face set like a flint. 

“Much as I pity the unfortunate woman who is to 
have you, I still intend to send you to her; but I shall, 
I assure you, warn her beforehand.” 

“You mean you'll write another compact history of 
my life; tell her my mother and father were drunkards, 
and that they killed one another in a drunken brawl, 
tell her that I went out into Regent Street, and, since, 
I was only a silly child, let a man speak to me, tell 
her 
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The door opened, and Fane walked in. 

“ Hallo!” he began. 5 

“Your sister is behaving like a mad woman,” Lady 
Saumarez said furiously. 

“ What on earth 2 

“You, too — you're selfish and mean as well,” Toni 
said, wheeling round on him. “ You, who have every- 
thing of Uncle Charles’s, grudge me just a little money 
to spend, just a little happiness in life.” She stood 
looking at them both, very small, very young, utterly 
alone. Their combined strength was like an iron wall 
against her puny defiance. 

She looked straight first at one.and then at the 
other. 

“Tl get my happiness,” she said in a low voice, “ in 
spite of you.” 





————E 
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CHAPTER XVII 


“TI took you— 
How could I otherwise? 
For a world to me, and more.” 
R. Brownino. « 


O one spoke to Toni on the journey up. Fane 
attended to his aunt and ignored her utterly. 


She drove in a taxi with Manners back to 
Grosvenor Street. Vague, illusive ideas formed and 
re-formed in her mind. She would run away and earn 
her living; but where could she go, and what could she 
do? The stress of the moment had given her a respite 
from her ceaseless thoughts of Robert. But once in 
town again, where she had been with him, they came 
back with a rush. 

His rooms were passed, she saw flowers in the 
window-boxes. Could he be back? If he came, could 
she tell him about the affair with her aunt and Fane? 

A certain loyalty to both of them had always 
prevented any discussion of Toni’s home life. The 
only time she had in any sense complained to Robert 
had been when she had asked him to intercede for her 
with Fane to allow her to return. 

She felt she could not tell Robert of the quarrel; it 
would not be honourable. 

One thing was certain, she must — she must see him! 


The evening dragged on; just before dinner Fane 
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came to her and told her curtly that she was to start 
for Germany in a week. 

“You'd better get some clothes,” he added, and 
threw a note across the table to her. 

“Thank you for your courteous generosity,” she 
said. 

When he had gone a thought struck her. She ran 
out of the room and down to the telephone. She 
found Robert’s number in the book. 

A man’s voice at the other end of the wire said, 
“ Hallo!” 

“Ts that Lord Robert Wycke’s flat? ” 

“ Yes, what name, please? ” 

She evaded the question. 

“Js Lord Robert home yet?” 

“His lordship returns this evening about eight- 
thirty; what name shall I say, please? ” 

She rang off. 

This evening at eight-thirty! It was nearly eight 
now. The dinner gong boomed out. She sat through 
dinner unable to eat or speak. As soon as it was over, 
she went through the pretence of a “ good night,” and 
then escaped to her room. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when she reached Robert’s 
flat. 

In answer to her ring a man came to the door. 

“Can I see Lord Robert, please?” she asked 
faintly. 

He looked at her with a sort of stolid surprise. “I 
don’t know, miss,” he said; after a short pause, “ I'll 
go and see. Will you wait, here, please? ” 
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She sat down on one of the chairs in the hall. This 
was Robert’s home then! The hall was painted cream 
with black woodwork. A pile of leather bags and 
trunks, topped by a gun-case, was in one corner. The 
man came back and requested her to follow him. He 
had not asked her name —a long acquaintance with 
ladies desiring to see his master had taught the wisdom 
of personal description instead. 

Robert was standing by the fireplace when Toni 
entered. As the door closed, he held out his arms. 

Toni somehow crossed the floor, and fell into them. 
He lifted her up, and held her against his heart. All 
the resolves of the past weeks, all the steely determina- 
tion to play the game had vanished as soon as he had 
seen her face. 

“My God! I’ve wanted you!” he said huskily. His 
kisses covered her face; she put up her han? and drew 
his head down closer. 

“T couldn’t stand it any longer!” she whispered. 
“Oh, Robert, say you love me!” 

“T love you!” he said between his teeth, his ardent 
eyes were like a caress, still holding her, he sat down 
upon a leather couch. 

Their supreme joy in one another held them silent, 
they spoke in kisses, in their wild clasp of one another, 
in their hurried breathing. Toni thrust her hand 
inside Robert’s cuff, she could feel his arm quiver as 
she stroked it. 

‘* How’s it going to end, Toni?” he muttered. 

She laughed at him tenderly. 

“It won’t end,” she said, and then, as she spoke, 
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the reason for her visit came back to her. - She had 
forgotten all things in the exquisite happiness of re- 
union. 

She sat upright; he tried to draw her back. “ No,” 
she said, “ there is something I must tell you. They 
are sending me abroad next week for a year!” 

“D’you mean Hetty has guessed?” he asked 
quickly. 

“No, it’s simply because they don’t want me.” 

They stared at one another blankly. 

“ You shan’t go!” he said suddenly. “I'll see Fane 
about it.” 

She shook her head. “It won’t do-any good; Aunt 
Hetty is determined.” 

“Nonsense! I'll see about it, I tell you. I always 
get my own way.” 

His arrogant assurance seemed so strong. 

Toni sighed with relief, and slipped back against 
him again. 

“Have you missed me? Why did you never 
write? ” 

“T daren’t; but I’ve carried your darling letter 
about with me always!” 

“ Show it me!” 

He took it out and gave it to her. 

“What did you do to me? + What have you done?” 
she whispered, her mouth close to his. 

She evaded his sudden kiss, and moved her head 
until her lips rested on his throat, it beat madly 
bencath her lingering kiss. 

“ve never cared before as you make me care,” 
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she heard Robert say hoarsely; his hands were 
gripping her: fiercely. ‘Toni, don’t! I can’t stand 
it.” 

Laughing, she kissed him again; the shudder that 
shook him was like a wave of electricity. It caught 
her within its grasp, she pressed closer to him. 

“You make me feel—and feel,” she whispered 
madly. 

To her intense amazement, he released her violently, 
and stood up, his face was quite white, tiny beads of 
moisture showed on his forehead. 

* Don’t look at me,” he said in a thick voice. He 
leant against the door, his face hidden in his hands. 
At last he turned round. 

“ Toni,” he said very gently, “ we shall have to part, 
my little love; we can’t go on like this.” 

“Part?” The word shook on her lips. “ You 
don’t love me : 

The flame-like look came into his eyes again for an 
instant. 

“TI love you too much,” he said very low, “ for your 
honour or my own.” 

“T don’t understand,” she flung out her hands to 
him in a wild appeal. 

He came and stood beside her. 

“And I can’t explain, my sweet; later on you'll 
understand. T'oni”— quite suddenly he knelt down 
beside her —“ I’ve been a rotter through and through 
where you’ve been concerned. I ought to have pulled 
up when I could, but I wouldn’t then; all my life I’ve 
been used to getting what I wanted, doing as I chose, 
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and you amused me and attracted me. Afterwards, 
after you came to town, I couldn’t pull up —I tried to. 
I swear to you that I meant not to see you again, and 
then, that night, God knows I struggled —I couldn’t 
stay away. You are a child, I’m twenty years older 
than you. I’ve been a blackguard and a cur.” He 
leant his head against her. ‘Can you forgive me? ” 

Forgive him? For what? For having taught her 
a divine joy, for having taught her to live? 

Very softly, she pressed his head close to her. 

“ Robert, ny darling, my adored, I don’t under- 
stand, I can’t. What “esd been wrong in our love? 
You’re onstrre but it’s not as if I were taking you 
away from your wife, you see. Can’t we just go on 
loving like this? Can’t we? If you could only make 
Aunt Hetty let me stay at home, we could be so happy. 
No one need know. We could go for walks in the Park 
after tea, and perhaps sometimes out in the car. 
Oh, Robert, surely, surely, that wouldn’t be wrong? ” 

He laughed drearily. 

“ Toni, it’s all so utterly wreng, my darling. Your 
being here tonight — our ever loving at all. aad it’s 
all my fault.” 

She bent over him until she found his lips. 

“You shan’t leave me,” she whispered tensely. She 
looked down at him with a sob of fierce tenderness. 
His eyes were closed, he looked desperately tired. 
“Robert,” she said anxiously. 

Instantly he smiled at her, he rose, and holding her 
hand, drew her up too. ‘ You must go home, Toni.” 
He put his arm around her. “ How small you are — 
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I'll put you in a cab. What will you say if they ask 
where you have been? ” 

She rebelled desperately against the tame, ordinary 
words, the lifeless ending to their time of joy. 

‘“* Why do you speak to me like that, as if you’d never 
cared — as if you didn’t mind where I went, or when? ” 
she demanded. “ Indeed, I don’t understand you; one 
minute you seem to love me, the next you say that we 
must part — that I oughtn’t to be here — that I ought 
te go home, and that you'll ‘ put me in a cab’ ”— she 
laughed shortly. ‘Such a romantic ending, isn’t it? 
Robert,” she clasped his wrist tightly, “do you really 
love me, or is it only just, what you said a little while 
ago — that I amuse you and attract you? ” 

A great temptation came to Robert to lie to her. 
That would end it all, it would be the easiest way out 
for her. If he told her that he had only been playing 
with her; that his affair with her was one of the pass- 
ing moment, she would be able sooner to loathe him 
and forget him. He had realized inexorably that 
evening where they both stood; there was no escape 
from the inevitable, as he understood life, unless they 
separated. Toni was young, almost a child, but she 
was not a child in her capacity for emotion, either in 
her demand or her giving. He must get away, leave 
her, force her to forget him if he could. After all, 
despite her power of loving, she was so young. The 
blood ran up his throat and face in a hot wave of 
shame. He had had countless love affairs before, but at 
least they had all been with women who knew every move 
of the game. To make love to Toni was like letting a 
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child play with fire, and not telling it that the flames 
would burn. 

He suddenly became conscious of Toni’s eyes, lifted 
to his face; they looked strained, anxious, terrific in 
their fear ; he was about to speak when she slipped down 
on her knees. 

“You must love me now,” she stammered, “ you 
must. Oh, Robert, it’s awful to love as I love you. 
Tt tears at me, besets me, never leaves me alone. As 
soon as I open my eyes in the morning you are there. 
Before I go to sleep at night, I am worn out with 
thinking of you. I—I—you don’t know what I 
suffered at Wynches when you didn’t write. Can’t 
we go away, you and I — somewhere, and be utterly 
happy together 7 

Robert stooped, and drew her into his arms. 

“You don’t know what you’re saying,” he said. 
“You don’t understand things. I do love you. I 
wanted just now to try to tell you I didn’t, so that you 
could forget me sooner, but I could not do it — even for 
love of you I can’t give you up. Toni, you don’t 
understand the love that comes between a man and a 
woman. How should you? But it’s not a thing, my 
darling, only of kisses and words. Love is — my God, 
how can I explain it to you? Love is simply a very 
physical thing as well as a divine union of two people’s 
souls, The one without the other, if people really 
love, is impossible. And we can’t have the other side 
— I’m married.” 

Toni looked straight up at him. 
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“JT do understand — a little,” she whispered. ‘ In 
Paris Simone used to talk about love; but I never 
listened much. Only bits of it are coming back to me 
now. Robert, do you think I would mind what hap- 
pened to me if it came through you? I don’t know 
how other people love, but I feel when you kiss me as 
if I’d love it if you hurt me, I want you so.” 

“You tempt me, as I’ve never been tempted before 
in my life,” he said roughly. 

“T want to.” 

“Toni,” he said desperately, “don’t say things like 
that to me; help me to play the game. It’s for your 
sake, my sweet. Would you have me disloyal to you? 
You wouldn’t; you may feel for a second that you 
would, but afterwards. My little love, I do give way 
about one thing. You must stay here, in town, and 
we will meet. I'll make Hetty let you stay. Come 
along, darling, I’m going to take you home now.” 

“TI do not mind going now — now that I know you 
care.” 

“Care!® he strained her to him. “If I’d ever 
carcd before as I care for you, my life would have been 
a different thing.” 

Together they went downstairs and out into the 
street. In the taxi they neither of them spoke. Toni 
clung to him convulsively at the last. 

“TI shall come tomorrow, my heart’s little love,” he 
whispered. “ Be in about five. Good night.” 

Parsons opened the door, and Toni slipped up- 
stairs. No one seemed to have noticed her absence. 
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For a moment she thought bitterly that it was so 
absolutely immaterial either to her aunt or Fane what 
she did, or where she went, that she need not even have 
wondered about them. Then the thought of Robert 
came back to her and blotted out everything else. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“Flame at the heart between Hell and Heaven.” 
D. G. Rosser. 


_ ADY SAUMAREZ welcomed Robert effusively. 
“ You're not looking very fit, though,” she 
said in a dissatisfied tone. ‘ You look as if 
you hadn’t been sleeping well.” 
For a second Toni’s eyes met Robert’s; both knew 
that the last night had been sleepless. 
“Tm all right, thanks, my dear,” he said, helping 
himself to cake. “ How have you been getting on?” 
‘“‘ Wynches was very quiet, of course, naturally so. 
Fane really manages well, I think. The agent tells 
me he has quite a grip of the estate affairs already.” 
“ And how has Toni been getting along? ” Robert 
asked with a smile. 
“Toni leaves for Germany next week,” Lady 
Saumarez said in a final voice. 
“Oh, really. Why?” 
“Why? My dear Robert, for her good, rather 
obviously.” 
“ What does Toni say to it all? 
“My dear Robert —” Lady Saumarez nodded at 
him. 
He went on asking Toni. é 
“I do not want to go,” she answered, her eyes 
dancing. With Robert near again her gaiety had 
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“ Pretty stiff, being always at school, and away.” 

“It is the best thing for Toni,” Lady Saumarez 
said in decisive tones. Really, Robert was being very 
obtuse and annoying. To Toni, “ Will you please go 
to Manners and ask her for a handkerchief.” 

The girl went at once. 

As soon as the door had closed behind her Lady 
Saumarez looked at Robert. 

“ You’re being rather troublesome,” she said plain- 
tively. 

“I? What have I done?” 

“There has been a great deal of needless annoyance 
about the German arrangement. ‘Toni finally behaved 
abominably, She ranted, in my room—refused to 
go; poured out a flood of vituperation, I assure 
you.” 

“Why not let her stay a little longer? Really, I 
suppose she has never had any home life. I expect she 
wants to have a good time. ll girls do.” 

“ She will have a good and instructive time, I hope, 
abroad,” 

Robert lit a cigarette. 

“May I smoke? Thanks. Really, you know, I 
feel, of course, it’s no affair of mine, but do you think 
it wise to keep Toni away so much? Only the other 
day a man said to me that one met young Fane 
Saumarez everywhere—his sister nowhere. The 
man’s cousin or some one had been at the convent with 
Toni, and, of course, the girl is coming out now, and 
naturally expects to meet her school friends, and so on. 
People talk so easily, you know.” 
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This was a new and uncomfortable point of view. 
Lady Saumarez felt decidedly upset. 

Fane, coming in for tea, was adroitly appealed to. 

“ Toni’s such a young idiot,” he said discontentedly. 
“If we did launch her, I don’t suppose she’d take 
advantage of it. Really, she’s a perfect stick.” 

“ My dear chap, she hasn’t had a chance. You know 
yourself how girls come on when they get about a bit.” 

This subtle suggestion that he was a judge of things 
feminine pleased Fane. 

“That’s true,” he admitted. ‘ Well, what d’you 
say, Aunt Hetty; after all, it rests with you?” 

“My dear Fane, you suggested the foreign year!” 

* Yes; but you'll have the launching to do.” 

“J think Toni should go abroad; but if people are 
talking — really, what a nuisance it all is. I am sure 
I have done everything for Toni that any one could do, 
if people only knew; but one’s good decds are never 
acknowledged; people simply wait until they can detect 
a fault. We might, perhaps, postpone Toni’s 
departure until the spring. Do you think that a good 
plan?” 

“ Excellent,” Robert said; he was too wise to press 
for a further extension; sufficient unto the moment was 
the advantage thereof. 

He felt rather a sweep to have maneuvred his sister, 
but he had been obliged to work as best he could. 

Toni came out of the “den” in the hall as he came 
down. 

For an instant they kissed. 

“I’m going to take yuu out tomorrow evening,” he 
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said. “ve fixed up that you stay, anyway, until 
the spring.” 

“You darling darling.” 

She kissed his coat. 

Laughing he tilted up her face. 

“Don’t be wasteful, baby.” 

She watched him swing away down the street, then 
went upstairs to the drawing-room again. 

Fane was smoking and talking to Lady Saumarez; 
at Toni’s entrance-he stopped speaking. 

“Your brother and I have decided to allow you to 
remain in town until the spring,” Lady Saumarez said 
icily. We think it best for you.” 

Toni was silent; there seemed nothing to reply. 

“You might say ‘thank you,’ ” Fane said. 

“Thank you, Aunt Hetty,” Toni repeated. 

“I shall ask my cousin, Mrs. Guthrey, to take you 
out. I, of course, shall not be entertaining this winter. 
I only trust and hope that you will behave better with 
her than you have done with me.” 

Toni went up to her room and danced for the sheer 
joy of living. 

Oh, heavenly, heavenly world, with Robert in it! 

For the first time since she had loved she was able to 
be glad in her love. She was not to go away after all, 
she was to stay here, and she would see Robert often, 
and they would just love. The tempest of yesterday 
evening had spent itself; Robert’s happy gaiety in the 
“den” had helped to dispel the last strange thought 
and fear. Long into the night Toni had wondered 
about Simone’s confidences. She was no fool, and, 
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thanks to the teaching of the Mother Superior, she was 
not innocent in the vulgar innocence which is so much 
admired by the small-minded. Natural things had 
always been accepted perfectly naturally by Toni, 
consequently she had never thought very much about 
them. One does not think consecutively on the subject 
of one’s daily bath, or on going to sleep and awakening. 

At the memory of Robert’s words a warm glow sped 
over her in the darkness. Real love waS very physical 
as well as spiritual. Toni did not probe the statement, 
but she did try to fit her slender knowledge of things a 
little; but after the effort she was still rather mystified. 
After all, what did it matter? She and Robert loved 
and were happy, and surely, oh, surely, that was 
enough. 

The next afternoon she had what she always called 
“a good surprise.” Daphne Bayliss came to see her. 

Toni welcomed her gladly; she had not had any 
friend save Daphne, and for her absence simply ceased 
to exist mentally, or to have ever existed when she met 
the people she cared for again. 

Daphne was conventionally shy. 

Toni hadn’t grown much; did she think she, Daphne, 
had? 

Toni’s old eulogies poured out. Daphne was unques- 
“tionably beautiful; no one could have denied that, and 
her time in India had not touched her looks. 

She was slender and had that peculiar nondescript 
grace which Englishwomen alone seem to possess. 
There is nothing definite about it; it is a matter of 
effect rather than actuality, and is utterly different 
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from the vivid grace of the Frenchwoman, which is a 
thing of combined suggestion and lovely lines. 

The two girls talked until tea-time, when Lady 
Saumarez entered. 

She greeted Daphne, to Toni’s surprise, most 
graciously. Toni did not know that Daphne’s private 
income, since her father’s death, ran into four very 
solid figures. To her further surprise her aunt 
included her in the conversation. The tea was quite 
gay, and Fane’s admiration for Daphne most obvious. 

An arrangement was made for him to take the girls 
to Ranelagh to dine the following evening. 

“So nice for Toni to have you back,” Lady 
Saumarez said smilingly as she bade Daphne good- 
bye. . 

“ Toni is the first person I have been to see,” Daphne 
said. 

“’ve gone up one per cent. on your account,” Toni 
told her wickedly in the hall. 

Daphne’s docile smile was vague; she never under- 
stood anything that was not expressed in primer plat- 
itudes. 

A message was brought by Parsons that Lord 
Robert wished to speak to her ladyship on the tele- 
phone. 

“ Most thoughtful of Robert, really,” she said when 
she returned. “He has a box for the Opera this 
evening, but cannot use it himself, and suggests that 
you two should go and take some friends.” 

“TJ might ask Daphne,” Toni said eagerly. 

“Tl ring her up,” Fane volunteered. He went off 
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at once. ‘Good biz,” he said when he had got 
through, “Miss Bayliss can come, and her mother; 
she’ll do the chaperoning part. We shall be four — 
quite enough. You can take on the mother, Toni.” 

“Thanks,” Toni said dryly; but inwardly she was 
laughing with happiness. Robert would come after 
all, she knew it, she was sure of it. 

The opera was La Bohéme. At the end of the first 
act the door of the box clicked and Robert came in. 

“J managed to get away for an hour or so, and 
thought I would come and see how you were getting 
on.” He turned to hang up his coat and looked down 
at Toni. 

“TJ adore you,” his lips said almost noiselessly. 

He sat down behind her, his hands on the back of 
her chair. 

When the lights had gone down she leant back. His 
touch gave her a violent thrill. She pressed back 
harder; it seemed so absolutely amazing that they two 
could be there, in the midst of all these people, and yet- 
one feeling beat in them both. 

Robert’s hand was touching the little tendrils of hate 
that grew on the nape of her neck; she closed her eyes, 
the feeling was too intense. She wanted so desperately 
to be in his arms and be kissed, and the darkness of her 
closed eyes helped her to feel more alone with him. 

The music and the new wonderful feelings that 
Robert’s touch gave her made her taut with passion. 
She glanced once at Robert and found him staring 
directly at her mouth. His look was like a kiss on the 
lips. 
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Before she realized it the opera was over and they 
were all waiting together in the foyer. 

Mrs. Bayliss, a rather stout and more commonplace 
edition of Daphne, wanted to go on with some friends 
to a house. 

She turned irresolutely to Robert. 

“YT have my car,” he said quickly; “I am taking 
Toni and Fane home, do let me drop Miss Bayliss 
first.” 

“If you would be so kind. I hate to trouble you, 
though,” Mrs. Bayliss murmured. 

Robert assured her that it was no bother. 

The car had two chairs in front of the broad seat. 
Robert put Toni quickly into the car and pointed to 
the back. 

Daphne got in next, and rather to Toni’s surprise, 
took the chair in front of her. 

Robert sat beside Toni, Fane next to Daphne. The 
car started. 

At once Robert put his arm round Toni. In front 
the other two were talking amusedly. 

““D’you love me still? ” Robert whispered. 

Toni moved restlessly; she wanted to express so 

much more than she could. 

Her two small feet found a footstoo] on one of 
Robert’s. 

Through the open window a little breeze blew in. It 
lifted a wave of her soft hair and laid it for an instant 
against Robert’s face. 

“T want to bury my face in your hair.” 

The words conjured up a sweet, wonderful intimacy. 
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“Look at me.” 

She turned obediently ; again he looked at her mouth. 
* Don’t,” she whispered, “it makes me want what I 
can’t have.” 

*Can’t you,” he whispered back, and for a second 
she felt his lips on hers. His were burning. 

“They are the gates of Paradise, your lips,” he said 
very low; “ through them I enter into happiness.” 

The car stopped for Daphne to get out, and after- 
wards Fane sat turned half round, and talked the whole 
time. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


“My soul this hour has drawn your soul 
For ever nearer yet.” D. G. Rossetti. 


HE weeks passed rapidly; every week Toni saw 
Robert two or three times. Sometimes they 
walked together in the Park; once — an unfor- 

gettable time — they went down to Sussex in the car. 
They never discussed the fact that their movements had 
necessarily to be kept secret. Both were aware of the 
secrecy, but both avoided discussion; Robert, for 
Toni’s sake, Toni for her own. The day in Sussex was 
an idea of Fane’s, He was now very obviously in love 
with Daphne, and, despite his youth, wished to marry 
her. It was understood that the affair was in 
abeyance. He became quite fond of Toni in conse- 
quence of his love for her friend. It is a form of affec- 
tion frequently practised by brothers. 

“TI say, old girl, help us out,” he said one day. 
“It’s like this, I want to take Daphne out for a day’s 
golf, but she’ll have to have a chaperone. Couldn’t you 
come? I say”—a brilliant idea striking him —“ it 
would be no end’ of fun if we could get Robert to lend 
his car; ours is laid up, you know, and it would be sport 
to motor down.” 

He broached the idea to Robert. 

“Rather wanted the car that day,” Robert said 
casually. “Still, I’ll tell you what, my dear chap, Til 
run you and Miss Daphne down. Oh, and Toni, of 
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course, and I can pay off a visit I owe down that way 
and fetch you afterwards. How will that do?” 

“You are a brick!” Fane said gratefully, and told 
Toni the news delightedly. 

“You'll have to sit in the front, you know,” Fane 
said anxiously, “ Robert’ll want some one to talk to, 
and you seem to get on all right with him.” 

“‘ You’d better come along with me,” Robert said to 
Toni when the club house was reached; “ it?ll be rather 
slow for you just waiting here. ” 

Fane urged her to go. 

“ At last!” she sighed as the car swung round a 
corner and hid them from the world. “ At last /” 
They motored out to a little village inn and lunched 
in the parlour. Robert was looking rather tired. 
Toni noticed it anxiously. 

“Darling, I’m sure you don’t look after yourself. 
If I were ” she stopped. 

6 Go on,” he said. 

“TI feel shy. I wasn’t thinking, or I’d never have 
begun the sentence.” 

“Finish it.” 

She never resisted him, she could not. 

“IT was only going to say that if I were your wife,” 
she said very low, “ I’d make you much more careful of 
yourself. I’d take care of you as well.” 

“IT knew you were going to say that, and I made you 
say it because I wanted to hear that word on your 
lips. Toni, if it could only be true!” 

He appeared almost haggard; his splendid looks 
were even a little dimmed. 
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“The marriage laws are supposed to be founded on 
the Bible teaching,” he said bitterly, “ but God never 
meant a law to be a monument of cruelty. I could get 
a divorce if my wife had left me. I can’t get one, 
because she will never return to me as long as we both 
live. The rotten irony of it all! The vicious 
cruelty!” 

He looked helplessly at Toni. 

“TI believe,” he said slowly, “that you were made 
for me—I for you. I don’t mean that I believe all 
that gibberish about two people being intended for one 
another from the beginning of time, only sentimental- 
ists can believe really in that, but I mean that I do 
honestly think that, through our love — because of it 
— because it’s the sort that makes a big demand on 
both of us, we’d grow, if we lived together, to be indis- 
solubly one. Crowds of men never know what it means 
even to be able to hope a thing like that. I know it” 
— he stopped —“ and that’s about as far as it will ever 
get,” he ended lifelessly. ‘I’m tied, I can’t get free; 
I feel as if I were in a cage, through which I could see 
the world, see all I longed for, and yet knew all the time 
that I couldn’t get out. It’s horribly unfair on you 
too. _I’ve no right to keep you mine like this, when I 
can never make my word good. You ought to marry a 
youth like Desanges, or Frankie Faillker — thoroughly 
clean-bred boys, both of ’em ee 

“Don’t!” Toni said sharply; “ how can you?” 

She came round to his side and stood beside him. 
“Don’t you know that I’d rather have you, like this, 
than be married to any other man?” 
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“Like this! he echoed. 

He rose and went to the window, a storm was sweep- 
ing up from far out at sea. Long clouds, grey furled, 
were banking sullenly on the horizon; the sea was 
flecked with angry froth. 

Toni felt that somehow Robert had put her away 
from him; it was as though he held himself aloof. 

She looked at him nervously. He was staring fixedly 
out to sea, his eyes seemed to reflect the hard light of 
the jagged clouds, his mouth was set in a thin line. 

That indescribable shadow which sometimes falls 
upon a lover’s mind, fell upon hers; she could not, she 
knew, ask him why he held aloof, but in every fibre of 
her body she hated that he should do so. A precocious 
love does not necessarily imply an equivalent knowledge 
of life. Toni’s love had long since outstripped her 
every other quality; to her this life with its rare 
heavenly meetings was utterly adequate; to Robert it 
was a constant goad, a torture of happiness. Love 
was dealing with him as it deals with every man who 
discovers, too late, its glory and its conflict. 

They had many other meetings. At last they be- 
came so careless that they ceased to remember or pay 
heed to the outside world. 

One afternoon of pale turquoise and paler gold, 
when the sun lay like a silver ball far down in the soft 
sky, Robert told Toni that he was going away. 

The despair in her blank little face was pitiful. 

“ When?” The question came like a rapier thrust. 

“ Immediately; I start tonight. I must go, darling 
—my heart. Don’t look at me like that. I have tried 
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to tell you before, and —I—lI couldn’t. I knew how 
you would mind. I am only leaving you because I 
must; a friend, a man I knew for years, died recently 
in Florence, and he has appointed me his trustee. 
There is no end of work to do; the lawyers have written 
to me again and again. I kept on putting them off 
because I couldn’t leave you; but last week I had a 
letter from them telling me that the eldest boy is 
involved in some lawsuit, and it’s apparently absolutely 
necessary that I should attend the court.” 

“Two months,” Toni said very low. 

The place was deserted, they were quite alone. 

Robert took her into his arms. 

“Oh,” she said pitifully, “ you don’t know what it 
means to me to be without you. I don’t ask always to 
have you like this, I know it’s not possible; but just to 
be in the same room with you, that is life for me. How 
can I live without you? Oh, Robert, Robert.” 

She was crying. 

Helplessly, he tried in vain to stop her tears; they 
shook her in great, heaving sobs. She did not cry 
prettily as some women do, her grief disfigured her. 
Yet Robert, whose fastidious taste had been outraged 
to the point of disgust by the tears of other women, 
beautiful women who cried attractively, loved Toni 
more tenderly in those moments than ever before. He 
kissed her poor, quivering mouth, her sodden eyelids, 
desperately. 

“Don’t, don’t, Toni,” he whispered again and again. 

It grew dusk quickly; still they stayed, Toni lying 
in his arms, her cheek pressed to his. 
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She roused herself at last wearily. 

“© We must go.” 

Silently they walked towards the gate. 

“ DI] write every day, sweetness. Ill send the letters 
to the library.” He stopped, and then added 
vehemently, “ How I loathe this subterfuge — to have 
to make love to you — to you like this.” 

“I don’t mind how you make it,” she said, “so long 
as you do.” 

She said good-bye at the Park gates. 

“You go tonight?” 

“By the boat train at nine.’ He was holding her 
hands so tightly that the pain was agonizing; but she 
wanted him to keep on doing it, anything to keep him 
a little longer. 

“ Swear you will not est me.” 

“TI swear it,” he said hoarsely. ‘Say you believe 
me.” 

“1 do; if I did not my heart would break, I think. 

He bent suddenly and kissed her as she ae 
between the lips. 

Then he was gone. 

She walked listlessly home, her feet dragged on the 
stones. 

The lights of the hall, when the door opened, dazzled 
her. 

“ Her ladyship wishes to speak to you, miss,” the 
butler told her. He coughed a little, and then said 
anxiously, “ a ladyship seems a little upset, miss, if 
I may say so.’ 

Toni na heard the words. Mechanically she 
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realized that Parsons was trying to be nice about some- 
thing, and she smiled at him wearily as she turned to 
go upstairs. 

As she gained the landing Lady Saumarez came out 
of the drawing-room door. 

Her face was deeply flushed, her hands gripping 
the balustrade shook slightly. 

“Come in here,” she said to Toni in a curiously 
strained voice. 

Toni went listlessly, all her power of concentration 
had vanished, she was capable only of a dull feeling of 
utter tiredness. 

Her aunt’s first sentence roused her faintly, it 
seemed to hold a note of challenge. 

“ Where have you been?” 

“T went into the Park.” 

“With whom? ” 

“T simply went for a walk,” Toni answered quietly. 

“With. whom did you go? You prefer not to 
answer? Very well, I will tell you myself. You went, 
as you have been countless times, with my brother, with 
Lord Robert.” 

Her florid face grew more inflamed. 

“You have fooled me well, you two, you, the girl - 
whom I saved from’ beggary — Robert, whom I treated 
as my son.” 

She laughed the staccato laugh of rage. 

“TI suppose you think Lord Robert cares for you? 
I wonder if you know his reputation? You are not 
pretty, fascinating, or clever; he has loved women who 
were all these, and has not been faithful to them. Do 
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you think he will be to you? Today the mother of 
your friend came to tell me that Fane has proposed to 
Daphne, and that she was willing to sanction the en- 
gagement, but first she wished to know if a rumour 
she had heard concerning you and Lord Robert were 
true. Little by little she told me the story which is 
going round the clubs, where you are discussed, no 
doubt,‘as Robert’s latest conquest 

“Don’t,” Toni cried suddenly, “ don’t say any more. 
I — I— you shan’t — you don’t understand.” 

The quivering control which Lady Saumarez had 
struggled to keep broke at last. 

“ Understand!” she said furiously, “I understand 
that a girl who goes to a man’s rooms at night is his 
mistress.” 





“It’s a lie,” Toni cried. ‘ How dare you suggest 
that Robert is that sort of man!” 

“That sort of man! D’you suppose you are the 
first girl he has kissed and made use of — or that you 
will be the last? ? Her choking words seemed to burst 
from her throat. Do you really suppose that you, a 
girl of your standing, could hold a man like Robert, or 
win from him anything but the passing caress that any 
man gives to any woman in your position? ” 

Fane came in and slammed the door behind him. He 
stood still and stared at Toni. 

“A nice mess you’ve made of everything,” he said at 
last contemptuously. ‘I went round, but Robert was 
out,” he said to his aunt. 

Toni turned suddenly to him. 

“Fane,” she said, “you don’t believe tie the 
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thing Aunt Hetty does, do you?” Her eyes searched 
his face. 

He threw his head up. 

“You seem to forget you were seen coming out of 
Robert’s rooms one night. I should drop the injured 
innocence réle, if I were you.” 

He believed it, too, then! Now, she understood at 
last; now at length the memory of all the things Simone 
had told her was clear, and they — these people, her 
own aunt and her brother, believed she was a girl like 
that! 

The hideousness of it all came to her suddenly with 
the violence of a blow in the face. All the world 
believed she was that sort of girl, that that was the tic 
between Robert and her—and Robert was going 
away. A wave of blackness seemed to close round her, 
it passed, and another rolled slowly up, she tried to 
push them away, but they came closer, and at last they 
closed over her. 

Fane caught her as she slipped to the ground. 

“Hysteria,” Lady Saumarez said. “Take her to 
her room.” 

He lifted Toni easily and carried her upstairs; it 
was only one short flight. As he laid her down upon 
the bed, the sympathy of youth for youth, a sentiment 
which need not be personal at all, came to him faintly. 
It was rough on Toni, but still, after all, it was jolly 
rough on him that her carrying on like this should 
upset his affairs so deucedly. 

Toni opened her eyes. 

“ Fane!” she whispered. 
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He was only very selfish, not inhuman. 

He bent over her. 

“ You’ve done it this time, old girl,” he said awk- 
wardly. ‘ You'll be off to Germany soon, I expect.” 

“For how long? ” she clutched his hand. 

“Lord knows!—a year or so, I suppose. Aunt 
Hetty’s rabid. It does come pretty hard on her; on 
me, too, for the matter of that. Daphne doesn’t know, 
of course, but Mrs. Bayliss was very sick about it. Of 
course, Aunt Hetty’s so keen on that beast 
Robert i 

* You shan’t say that.” 

“Oh, all right, but you can’t expect me to like the 
man after all that’s happened.” 

He stopped and looked at her curiously. 

“T say, Toni, I swear I won’t tell. What did — er 
— happen?” 

His impudent young eyes stared knowingly at her. 

A blood-red colour flamed in her white face. 

‘* Please leave my room,” she said distinctly. 

He swung round with a sneer. 

“ Keep your secrets, my dear, but you’d better have 
told me.” “ 

* Will you go, now, please.” 

He slammed the door with a crash that shook the 
room, 

Toni lay still for a little, a clock chimed eight after 
a time. 

Eight o’clock— nearly an hour and a half since 
Robert had left her. 

What would he say when he knew? 
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She pulled herself upright; had Fane gone to him 
again? 

A thought that trembled on the edge of her brain 
crept very slowly nearer. She tried to drive it back, 
but it came on. She covered her face with her hands, 
and fought to be firm. She rocked backwards and 
forwards. ‘No, no,” she murmured once. The clock 
chimed the quarter. 

She lifted her face as the sound rang out, and then 
sat, her hands pressed down on either side of her; she 
looked tense, strung up, as if waiting to take some 
violent action. 

Suddenly her attitude relaxed, she got up, and very 
quickly put on her hat and coat, and took up her 
furs. 

She went quite steadily downstairs to the hall, and 
walked into the street. 

At Robert’s flat the same man again opened the door 
to her. 

s Hs lordship is very busy, n miss; he’s packing to go 
away.” 

Toni walked in. 

“Where is he? ” she asked quietly. 

The man stared at her, and then said: “In here, 
miss,” and threw open the door. 

She went in quickly, and shut it behind her. 

Robert ‘was bending over a leather case, packing 
some books. 

He did not lift his face, he supposed it to be his 
man. 

Robert!” Toni said faintly. 
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He sprang to his feet. 

“I wondered if you’d manage somehow to come just 
for an instant — not here —I thought you'd be at the 
station. Darling, darling! it’s heaven to kiss you 


again. How cold you are, put your hands in my coat, 
39 





and you 

“ They’ve found out!” 

She felt his arms tighten round her; the feeling gave 
her a sudden sense of trust and rest. If they had 
slackened it would have seemed as if he were afraid. 

“ Hetty, you mean? ” 

His voice was quite calm. 

“ And Fane? ” 

“ What did they say, darling?” 

He pulled out his watch. 

“T’ve still got ten minutes, I can go round in the 
car and see Hetty. I’m not going to have you 
blamed.” 

“ Aunt Hetty said every one believed that I — that I 
wasn’t good any more.” 

Her eyes were pitiful. 

“My God! she didn’t say that to you? ” 

Toni nodded. 

“She said you’d never been faithful yet to a beau- 
tiful woman even, and I’m plain, I know, and that you 
cared for me just as a man cares for any woman who 
doesn’t count.” 

He sprang to his feet, his face was livid. “ I’ll make 
her pay for this,” he said furiously. 

“You aren’t going to her,” Toni said. She ran to 
him and caught hold if his hands. 
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“Let me go—do you think [ll stand that sort 
of thing being said about you? I’ve held you holy, 
and, by God, I’ll make others do it too!” 

He caught up a coat. 

“ Robert, don’t go—it will only mean a scene, a 
frightful, sordid scene, and I— I’ve come to ask you 
something.” 

“To ask me something; what? ” 

He looked down at her. 

“ What is it, Toni? ” 

She hid her face in her hands. 

“Take me with you to Italy?” 

The words were very faint, but he heard them. 

A dark colour stained his face. 

“Toni,” he said in a whisper. 

She raised her face. 

‘“T mean it,” she said vehemently. ‘ People are 
saying — you know what they are saying. Let them 
say it—let them believe it. I wouldn’t care what I 
was to you so long as I were near you always. I never 
realized until tonight, somchow, all you had meant when 
you said that love was a very physical thing as well as 
spiritual, I do now. Robert, don’t turn away from 
me. Look at me. You shall.” 

She caught his hands and gazed steadfastly into his 
face. 

“Perhaps you'll despise me for what I’m going to 
say; but you’ve got to hear it. I want to be to you 
all that a woman can be to a man. No, don’t try and 
get free, you’ve got to hear me to the end. Oh, my 
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lover and my beloved, let me belong to you utterly. It 
can’t be wrong for us to belong — it isn’t as if we were 
sinning against any one. There’s no one who will have 
to pay for our happiness.” 

Robert freed himself with a swift movement. 

“Isn’t there,” he said hoarsely, “isn’t there? 
You'll pay: that’s just it, you'll pay always. Until 
you said that, I was weak enough to feel I wanted to 
give in, but those words reached me. When a man and 
woman live together, and they can’t marry, it’s the 
woman who bears the shame — she’s cut; but the world 
goes on knowing him all right. I love you, I tell 
you; for weeks I’ve longed to possess you, to have you. 
A man’s made like that; he’s got to have his woman if 
they both really love. I’ve loved you sometimes until 
I’ve felt as if ’'d go mad with it, but I’ve kept straight, 
even though I knew that, despite your innocence, I’d only 
to take and you would give instantly. But I fought for 
you, to keep you as you are, a little, tender child with 
a heart of passion. Do you think I'll go back on us 
both now, and do this thing? You tempt me horribly. 
I’ve thought of this way out for us a thousand times. 
Sometimes, when we’ve been alone together, I’ve been 
so tremendously wrought up, I’ve nearly suggested it 
to you. Do you suppose it wasn’t in my mind this 
afternoon when you cried? D’you think I don’t realize 
what your life is, and do you think it easy for me to 
know you aren’t happy and cared for? Often these 
very facts have been arguments that I’ve tried to per- 
suade myself made anything fair and right. Toni, 
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you've got to go now, I can’t stand it any longer. Go 
now, for God’s sake. I’ve told you things straightly; 
[ve had to make you understand.” 

“You can’t; you can’t.” 

She flung herself upon him, and clung to him pas- 
sionately. 

® You'll have to take me,” she panted, “ after all 
you've said, you can’t leave me now. Why, you've told 
me that you want me as I do you. You've said too 
much. You have made me not only understand, you 
have made me understand too well. It’s the world then 
that stands between us; you don’t want the world to 
sneer at me. D’you think I’d care?” 

Be thrust her away from him violently. His face 
was livid, the veins on his forehead stood up darkly, he 
looked ghastly, driven, tortured. 

“TI won’t do it,” he said savagely, “I won’t, d’you 
hear? ” : 

Toni looked up at him wildly. 

“If you ever loved me, take me with you.” 

She forced his burning hands to hold her, and, lean- 
ing upward, pulled down his head, and found his lips. 

“Let me come, let me come! Think what it would 
mean. We'd be together at last, really together. No 
more hurried secret, meetings, no more misery and part- 
ing. You said once you believed we were made for one 
another. Believing that, can you refuse me? I swear 
to you that if you do this is the last time you shall 
ever see me. You say you fought for me— I’m fight- 
ing now for both of us. Robert, Robert, I want you, I 
want you. Don’t you want me? ” 
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She saw him bite his lips until they bled. 

A knock sounded on the door. 

* The car is round, my lord,” the man’s voice said. 

Toni suddenly kissed the bleeding mouth. 

Don’t you want me?” she whispered very low, her 
slender body quivering against him. “ Don’t 
you ” 

She felt herself suddenly crushed against him in an 

. embrace which was madness itself. 
“ My woman — my own,” Robert stammered. 





CHAPTER XX 


“ Ach, kénnt’ ich noch einmal so eben!” 


- HEREAFTER they were happy. Possibly it 
was all wrong; possibly they had no right to be; 
but that they were was absolutely indisputable. 

“T ought to start and repent at my advanced age,” 
Robert said. They were in their sitting-room in Paris, 
and Toni was putting on hats, one after another, while 
Robert sat on the edge of the piano-stool and * chose.” 

“Repentance isn’t a bit of good to any one,” Toni 
said sagely, “it’s the sort of thing people only have, to 
begin with, when they haven’t a chance of any more 
good times; when they’re ill, or something happens. 
And what’s the use of it then? It just upsets them and 
doesn’t do tuppenceworth of good. And I do wish, 
ange et diable que tw es, that you wouldn’t keep on 
talking about age, it makes me feel so sillily young.” 

She came over to him, an absurd hat consisting of 
a piece of rose-coloured tulle and an osprey at the back 
of her head, and climbed on to the stool and ruffled his 
beautifully brushed hair, 

“You’re in the ‘ prime,’” she said, sniffing at her 
hands that were scented from brilliantine. ‘“ I’ve read 
in books often that forty is a man’s prime. So there 
you are. It sounds pretty dreadful — rather like a_ 
fine loin of pork or something.” 

“I feel most awfully young and fit,” Robert con- 
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traction between forty and eighteen that I get nerv- 
ous.” 

“Can I have this hat, Roberto? ” 

“You look a little devil in it, people will all smile 
at you.” 

“J hope so,” said Toni demurely surveying herself 
with pleasure. 

“Vain little kid.” 

“ You said only last night that I was actually getting 
pretty.” 

“My darling baby, you should never remind a man 
of what he said the day before.” 

“Robert, you say things like that as if you'd. had a 
heap of experience in saying them.” 

“I think we’d better go out, darling, or we'll be 
late.” 

Paris was a wonder and a joy. Toni bought all the 
silk stockings she wanted and everything else too. 
Robert helped in the shopping nobly. He discussed 
with wonderful men dressmakers the precise things to 
suit Toni’s rather unique style, and insisted on choos- 
ing even her shoes and gloves. To Toni life was a new- 
made miracle. To be loved as Robert loved her, to feel 
that she had a right to some one at last, that she 
belonged, was heaven. They stayed only a week in 
Paris, during which time Robert wrote to Lady Sau- 
marez, and as he put it, “ explained, and told her a few 
things.” Toni forgot in her new happiness all the old 
life. At eighteen it is so easy to forget. 

They rented a villa outside Florence in ‘a little vil- 
lage called Osiolo. 
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Life to Robert was as new as to Toni in one way. 
For years he had-had no home that meant anything to 
him, and none of the peace and sweetness, or natural- 
ness of his life with Toni. 

Every morning he was obliged to motor into Flor- 
ence and work for a time with the lawyers. 

“TI feel just like a proper new wife waiting for her 
husband coming home from the city in the evening,” 
Toni assured him when he came home. 

He caught hold of her with sudden passion and 
kissed her. ‘ You darling!” he said vehemently. 

“I’m glad in one way,” she informed him one day, 
“that we aren’t ‘tight’ married. All the people I’ve 
known who were, were so stiff and dull about it, or else 
angry and upset. Daphne told me her father had been 
bored to death by her mother, and I heard Bill Desange 
say that his people lived apart because their tempera- 
ments needed room, and Fane told me that the worst of 
being married was that a woman became a habit so 
soon.” 

* Fane’s a young idiot,” Robert said lazily ; “ you’re 
all wrong, you darling baby, this tine. Marriage with 
the right woman is just about the one thing that’s as 
nearly perfect as it’s possible for anything to be. I 
can’t think of anything better, or anything as good; 
you always with me, a home of our own.” 

He stopped, and then said very low: 

“What would I not do to be able to give you that, 
your own home — a real home.” 

Toni got up from her large chair and went across to 
him. 
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The lightning intuition of love told her the inner 
meaning of Robert’s sentence. A flame-like colour 
quivered across her face. She leant over him, drawing 
back his head until it rested against her. 

“You give me all the home I want,” she said very 
simply. 

“I’m utterly unworthy of you,” he said with intense 
bitterness. “Oh, Toni!” He turned wholly towards 
her, so that his face was hidden. 

Gradually he told her everything. Toni was a born 
lover, the kind of woman who fills a man’s life in its 
every need. She taught Robert new beliefs, new hopes, 
at the existence of which, a year before, he would have 
scoffed, . 

In every man there is a certain lovable simplicity 
and every woman when he loves, either draws it out, or 
corrodes it. Until Toni came no one had known this 
side of Robert. He would talk to her as he had never 
before talked to any one in his life. Not on any 
specially vital subject — he was never a clever man in 
the accepted sense of the word — but on every subject 
under the sun. 

Some women are born to love, just as others are born 
musicians or artists. Toni held Robert by a thousand 
ties. Despite her youth she knew, because she was a 
lover, all the wonderful ways of love. Thousands of 
people love and never know them. He was not hers 
only through passionate love, she held him, too, by 
countless other slender ties of humour, tenderness, 
eager interest, and all the odd jumble of little uncon- 
sidered traits which go to make up that mysterious 
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thing, a fascinating personality. Days would pass 
when they lived, as she expressed it, on the “top of 
things ’;-they would go long walks or rides, and come 
back splendidly tired and sleepy. 

When Robert was in Florence Toni anxiously pored 
over his books; she meant there to be no side of him 
with which she could not sympathize. 

A crowd of funny little idiosyncrasies of her own 
went to the wall because she was a lover first and a 
woman afterwards. 

They were not a bit things that mattered, but we 
each have our odd little ways, and it isn’t very easy to 
give them up entirely. 

Toni never did things by halves. She discovered 
from his man one day that Robert loved tidiness. Toni 
surveyed her bedroom; on the dressing-table the usual 
silver things were strewn, but perhaps the addition of 
a couple of novels, a box of cigarettes, two apples and 
a roll of old lace were not essential to its well-being. 
She removed them and tidied violently. 

Robert didn’t like to hear apples eaten, and however 
fastidiously one cats apples, it cannot be an entirely 
silent process. Toni adored apples, but she never took 
them after dinner again. And Robert hated hairs. 
Toni didn’t. She liked Patepouf, the big black cat, 
immensely, and did not feel aggrieved if on her break- 
fast toast he left a black mark of affection; but she 
saw Robert’s face once as he watched her remove a 
memento, and Monsieur Patepouf was relegated to the 
kitchen after that. One day, during Robert’s absence, 
she began to try and draw again. The sketch of the 
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villa was dreadful, it was rather reminiscent of the up- 
and-down building of childhood’s artistic effort. Toni 
sighed, laughed a little, and did, instead, old Marthe, _ 
the cook, who was asking about dinner. 

Marthe receiving no answer, went behind her mistress 
and screamed with delight at the portrait. 

Thereafter Toni drew faces, and faces only, and as 
Robert said, she really ‘“ did *em deuced well.” 

No letter came from England, and certainly neither 
Toni nor Robert bothered about it at all. 

Little by little, sitting out on the piazza after dinner, 
with the big rose-covered lamps shining pinkly, and 
smoking cigarettes to keep away the mosquitoes, Toni 
told Robert all her life. She used to sit on a “ tufty 
cushion ” at his feet and leaning against him, look up 
at him and talk. 

“You poor little love,” he said tenderly as he 
listened. ‘By Jove, I'll make it all up to you.” 

Of course they quarrelled. There were two dreadful 
days and nights, during which they hardly spoke. It 
had all begun through a remark of Toni’s or rather a 
reminder of one of Lady Saumarez’ remarks. 

Toni had come down to breakfast looking, for once, 
rather untidy. She had begun to read La Femme 
Abandonnée whils: Robert was in bath, and she had not 
heard his “ Buck up, old lady,” when he had passed 
her door from the bathroom. ° 

She had suddenly realized that life held such mundane 
things as breakfast and doing one’s hair when she had 
heard him go downstairs, She leapt up, and was ready 
in five minutes. 
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Marthe’s strong point decidedly was not breakfast, 
and Toni always made the tea. Robert had done so 
already, and it was too strong, and he didn’t like it, 
and the car was round, and it was going to be boiling 
hot, and really he was fed up én the law case and every- 
thing connected with it. Toni rushed in like a small 
whirlwind and laughed at the tea. 

One little strand of hair had not been caught by 
a hairpin — it hung down at the back. 

“ Sorry I hadn’t time to put on a frock,” she said, 
glancing at the silk dressing-gown. 

Robert regarded it gloomily, also the strand of hair. 
He detested untidiness. 

“ Really, Toni, "pon my soul, I do think you might 
do your hair before you come down.” 

Toni gazed aghast at him, but the breakfast was bad, 
and he did not look up. 

“I’m awfully sorry, darling.” 

“ No woman can afford to neglect herself, even if she 
is beautiful,” Robert remarked after a chilly little 
pause. 

C'était assez! 

“Still less the plain ones, I suppose, since the 
deduction from your courteous remark is so obvious,” 
Toni said suavely. 

‘Good heavens!” Robert groaned. 

“ Aunt Hetty was right, then, when she told me that 
even no beautiful woman ever received much consider- 
ation from you,” Toni flashed; her temper had taken 
her within its grasp. 
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“What do you mean?” Robert demanded, danger- 
ously calm. 
- “Surely my meaning is clear? I think Aunt Hetty’s 
exact remark was that you had never been faithful to 
any beautiful woman, so how could J expect to exact 
that virtue from you.” 

“So you form your estimate of my character — you 
judge me by that standard?” 

“You yourself showed me the way; your first remark 
to me was hardly a remark of a man in love, was it? ” 

Oh, of course, if you choose to distort wilfully 


” 





every word I utter 

“JT don’t,” Toni cried furiously; “but you were 
angry with me, and you had no cause to be. What 
have I done? But I needn’t ask. I haven’t done 
anything, I know; it’s simply that you are growing 
tired.” 

Marthe came in and said the car was waiting. - She 
stayed by the door. 

Robert looked at Toni, she at him, her head up, her 
eyes flashing. 

He went out of the room, and in an instant she heard 
the car roll away. 

Quarrels are all very well when they are “ on,” when 
each combatant is in the full enjoyment of the battle; 
but afterwards, when each is alone, the glow and rush 
fade, and misery is apt to take their place. 

What a day! It seemed like a week. Toni could 
neither draw, nor play, nor read. A thousand times 
she went out into the passage, and with Robert’s field- 
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glasses searched the road for his return. He came 
back very late. 

All day he, too, had been distrait and miserable. 
Once he had very nearly wired to Toni, and then his 
pride held him back. 

He did not offer to kiss her, she owed it to him to ask 
for forgiveness. 

Her wide eyes searched his cold face, and then her 
own became expressionless too. 

Dinner was passed in that loathsome state of cour- 
tesy which is only possible between two angry people 
who love each other. 

Afterwards Robert said he had letters to write, and 
went to his study. Toni stayed on the piazza. 

Surely he would come. He must. But he did not. 
He had been too spoilt all his life for the last three 
months to have eradicated it entirely. Toni had been 
in the wrong, and her remarks had been in vile 
taste. This was true, but his own had not been impec- 
cable. 

He listened almost breathlessly when her steps 
mounted the stairs. Would she come in? Surely she 
would! 

But she did not. She went on, into her room, and to 
his furious amazement he heard her key turn in the 
lock. 

Poor Toni! The night was a night of torture; it 
seemed as though it would never pass, but the dawn 
came at last. 

She dressed for breakfast in a new muslin gown and 
did her hair in the way Robert liked best. As she left 
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her room, she came face to face with him. He looked 
quite as usual. 

“J hope you slept well? ” he asked courteously. She 
murmured something and fied downstairs. 

Real dread, real fear had seized her now. Only a 
man who didn’t care, who was growing tired, could 
have looked like that, spoken like that, as ordinarily as 
though nothing had happened, as though — last night 
had never been. 

Robert meant “ to teach Toni a lesson.” 

She had hurt him more than she knew when she had 
locked him out. 

He breakfasted tranquilly, and kindly told her he 
might be late, and not to wait up for him. Pride 
helped her to talk and laugh. 

He went away believing almost that she did not care. 

«As soon as he had gone, Toni went upstairs, and into 
his room. 

She buricd her face in one of his coats and cried des- 
perately. 

Even old Marthe came up and begged her to eat at 
dinner, but she could not. 

“The cooking is of the best, eccellenza.” 

“Of the best,” poor Toni sobbed. 

“ The master would wish you to eat.” 

“He doesn’t care whether I do or not,” Toni said 
in English. 

She went to bed early, and kneeling by the window, 
hidden by a curtain, waited to see Robert come home. 

He came quite soon. Her heart beat sickeningly as 

she heard his steps. She knelt on tensely. 
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Twice she tried to call out, but her voice would not 
come. The cold night wind chilled her through. 

When she tried at last to rise she nearly fell. She 
stumbled across to the bed. 

Did things really end like this? Was this how men 
grew tired? But she’d only had Robert such a little 
time! 

“Oh, my God, my God! I can’t bear it any longer. 
I must know. If he loathes me, I’d rather hear it than 
go on like this.” 

She walked to his door, and there, trembling, waited. 
There seems somehow an unbridgable abyss between us 
and the one we love when we have quarrelled. The 
abyss yawned before Toni. 

Within its deepest depth she saw indifference — 
seeing that, how could she go to Robert? 

Her nervous hand shook against the door handle, 
it rattled very faintly. Toni turned to go hopelessly 
away. 

As she turned, the door opened, and Robert stood 
before her. He did not speak, he simply looked at her, 
and then gathered her right into his arms, 

“Toni!”? he whispered into her hair. 

“ How could you?” 

She could not speak, the blessed warmth, and real- 
ness of him, his encircling arms, the beat and pulse 
of him against her, held her like a wonderful dream. 
She began to kiss him swiftly, his eyes, his hair, his 
mouth. 

“Darling! Darling!” she murmured incoherently. 
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“Darling, my own, my beloved. Oh, Robert, I’m 
sorry.” 

He kissed the words from her lips. 

“You mustn’t say that, sweetness; it’s for me to 
ask forgiveness. ‘Toni, I was a brute; say you do for- 
give me.” 

“I do, I do, and, oh! I know I am plain, but I'll 
never be untidy again; and even if you are going to 
grow tired of me, even if it kills me when you leave me, 
this time will have been worth it.” 

* Grow tired of you!” passion crept into his voice, 
his arms tightened round her. “ Toni, Toni, I love 
you, Love you! Can’t you feel it, don’t you know it? 
Put your hand here.” ‘He took her hand, and laid it on 
his heart. 

Beneath the thin silk shirt it was beating madly, she 
could feel it leap at her touch. 

“ Do you really care like that still? ” 

Like the sweetest, swiftest tempest his passion lit 
hers; she, too, pressed nearer, ever nearer, and lost 
herself at last in the delirium of his kisses. 


It was, of course, rather impossible for them to 
entertain, and yet, in Florence, Robert constantly met 
people whom he knew. Obviously he did not speak of 
his own affairs, and rather to his amazement several 
people asked him what he was doing there — where he 
was staying — and showed the usual indifferent interest 


- of the casual friend. 
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He had imagined every one would know where he was, 
and the whole affair. Apparently no one knew any- 
thing. He supposed that his sister had success- 
fully concealed Toni’s flight, and-it had been known 
to his own friends that he was bound on business for 
Italy. : 

The weather had become stiflingly hot quite sud- 
denly in Florence; outside, at the villa, it was cool 
enough. 

After a rather heavy morning’s work with the 
lawyers, Robert felt unusually tired. His head ached. 
He tried to lunch, and found he could eat nothing. 
Finally, he decided to go home at once. 

As he was driving down the Via Valeria, he heard his 
name called. A car slowed up beside him. 

In it a little man, with a rather white face and very 
blue eyes, was sitting. 

“ Mon cher Robert,” he said affectionately, “do I 
come to you, or you to me, I wonder? ” 

Despite his headache, Robert was unfeignedly glad 
to meet de Saulnes: they had been friends for years; 
ever since, in fact, Robert had first gone to Paris. He 
had met de Saulnes then, and been attracted by him 
instantly. He was so gentle, so unassuming, so utterly 
real, despite his title and immense wealth. 

He leant over. 

“Come back to me to my hotel; there’s so much to 
say.” : 

“ Come back ”” Robert began to say, and then 
remembered that he could not take even de Saules to 
the villa without asking Toni’s permission. 
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“’m rather done, old chap. I’ve got a rotten 
head.” 

“ And T’ve got a most un-rotten cure that will put 
you right at once,” the comte cried. “Come along.” 

Robert went into his car. 

The two friends had not met for five years. During 
Robert’s various stays in Paris, de Saulnes had either 
been away, or had been undergoing one of the opera- 
tions which his frail health necessitated. 

When he got out of the car, it was seen that he limped 
badly, and that one shoulder was slightly higher than 
the other. 

His suite was on the ground floor of the Maurice; 
stairs had always been a difficulty with him. 

“ But it is good to see you again, mon ami,” he said 
simply, as he pushed the cigarette-box across to Robert. 
“ Good to look at you,” and he laughed a little. 

“ Still as keen on what you used to call ‘ the one thing 
worth having’? ” Robert asked. 

“You mean looks? Loveliness? But yes, keener 
than ever. It’s because I’m such an ugly little devil 
myself, I expect, that I feel I have to look at beautiful 
things and people.” 

He took a cigarette, and lit it; the match flaming 
high, outlined his face, and showed up with cruel 
distinctness the heavy brow and jutting jaw. 

“ And now, let us talk, You— what of you?” he 
said, sitting down in an arm-chair, and leaning his 
head back against the cushion. With an exclamation, 
before Robert could reply, he got up with awkward 
haste, and went to the bell. 
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When his man came, he gave him an order: in a 
moment the man came back with a bottle of tabloids on 
a little silver tray. 

The comte took four, and mixing a small whisky 
and soda, gave the tabloids and glass to Robert. 

“ After that you will be better.” 

He put his thin white hand with its high-raised blue 
veins against the other’s forehead. 

“ Ca brile,” he said quietly, “it’s a touch of the sun, 
I think, Robert.” 

He placed a cushion behind Robert’s head, and drew 
down a blind, his movements were very gentle, almost 
feminine. Then he sat down at the piano, and began 
to play. “No, you must not talk,” he said over his 
shoulder, “not now: afterwards, when you are — how 
do you say it? — a new man? ” 

He smiled whimsically, and played on very gently, 
glancing from time to time at Robert. After a while 
he saw his eyelids droop; he played still more softly, 
and only stopped when he was certain the other slept. 
Then he limped back to his chair, and, lighting another 

_ cigarette, sat down to wait patiently till Robert should 
wake, 

Huddled up in the big chair, little, meagre, under- 
sized, it was difficult to believe that de Saulnes repre- 
sented one of the most illustrious houses in France. 

The thought often provided him with a sense of cyn- 
ical amusement himself, 

“Tt’s odd, isn’t it,? he would say to Robert in his 
good English, “that a wretched bag of bones like 
myself should be the last of a line that’s been famous 
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for its beauty? The bon Dieu must have laughed when 
he made me!” - 

He lived a very lonely life. He had never married, 
despite the insistent urging of his Church. 

“Time enough,” he would say, “ and, after all, I 
mightn’t have children, and then the wretched woman 
would have been sacrificed for nothing.” 

He possessed a strange collection in his hotel in 
Paris. He had called it the “ collection of dregs,” and 
every piece of it had been found by himself, every piece 
also was a memento of some life which had been saved. 

In the poorest quarters of Paris the little lame figure 
was well known. The “collection” had come from 
there. He had done untold good secretly. Each 
would-be suicide who had given his, or her, fragment to 
the collection had been not only saved by him, but after- 
wards helped until they had become successful or happy 
again. He had suffered himself; he understood how 
and what others suffered. 

To the ordinary outside world he was “ that odd 
little beggar, de Saulnes, enormously rich, but abso- 
lutely without any ‘ go’ or fun in him.” 

Chance had drawn Robert to him. De Saulnes had 
not been “his sort? either in those days, until that 
night when he was wandering in Montmartre, and a 
little man, fainting and exhausted, had come and 
implored his help. 

Together they had lifted the girl, and having secured 
a cab, de Saulnes had then, quite as a matter of fact, 
made room for Robert. 

Robert never forgot that drive, the little man’s 
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tenderness and care for the gutter girl who, even in her 
delirium, moaned filthiness. Still less did he forget his 
introduction to de Saulnes’ home. 

He had naturally known many beautiful houses; he 
had never seen one as marvellous as that of de Saulnes, 
the little lame man, who himself helped the footman to 
lift the girl and carry her to the bedroom. Afterwards 
he had come back to Robert and very simply expressed 
his gratitude. After that the friendship had contin- 
ued; it was somewhat the friendship of a small terrier 
for a big St. Bernard. Robert had “looked after” 
de Saulnes; he had also taught him to enjoy himself. 
Perhaps he himself did not realize how fond of de 
Saulnes he was until one time when he had been ill and 
had nearly died. Then he knew. : 

The realization that one may lose one’s friend is a 
certain method of gauging one’s love for that friend. 

De Saulnes had struggled back weakly to life to find 
Robert sitting, waiting patiently beside his bed. 

“It?s Longchamps today,” he had gasped faintly, 
knowing Robert’s passion for sport. 

“TI dare say,” Robert had answered in a queer, 
defiant tone, and had suddenly blushed furiously.- 

After that it had been “little Johnnie,” a profane 
abbreviation of St. Jean de Rocherat, de Saulnes’ 
baptismal names, and “ Robert,” with a roll on the 
5)? 

Men make, generally speaking, few friends, and often 
those friends seem the strangest and most opposite 
beings; it is with those opposite people, however, that 
the friendship endures as long as life itself. De Saulnes 
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was weak in health, physically ugly, and an idealist ; he 
was also sensitive, cynical, and a man of books. 
Robert was a being of strength, and sheer splendid good 
looks, and he lived as his type generally does, that is to 
say, he lived freely. He was in no way subtle, and his 
literature was confined to a certain type of poetry and 
the sporting books (the two are not so dissimilar as one 
would think, and both are to be found as relative qual- 
ities, in the character of a man who loves horses and 
women). 

De Saulnes yawned a little, and as though in response 
Robert awoke. He got up and stretched. 

“ By Jove, I’m better, little Johnnie.” 

“TI am a prophet and am even receiving honour in 
my own country. Robert, why are you here? ” 

Robert considered the question. Little Johnnie 
had shared and disapproved all his secrets hitherto 
when they had met. 

“ Because I’m happy,” he said, after a little pause. 

De Saulnes knocked off the ash. 

“Who is it this time? ” 

Robert sat down and faced him. 

“It’s not that sort at all, Jean; it’s the real thing.” 

“You mean it has only just begun? ” 

“No, I don’t. You understand generally. I say 
again, it’s the real thing.” 

De Saulnes leant forward. 

“T believe you,” he said simply. ‘I hadn’t really 
seen you when I spoke.” 

*“T want you to meet Toni,” Robert said; “ she’s 
awfully young — only eighteen — but e 
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“ Eighteen!” de Saulnes echoed, his heavy eyebrows 
came down. “Robert, it isn’t fair.” 

Robert coloured darkly. 

“You must listen,” he said. He began to tell the 
story of Toni’s life from the beginning. “ After 
Charles’s death,” he went on, “ there was no one, you 
see. I didn’t know then, really, that I cared, until — 
it was one day when I’d fetched her to take her out. 
She was so lonely, you see, and she had no fun. She 
said to me, ‘It’s so hard to be young in springtime, 
when there’s no one to love.” It was then, I believe 
really, that her smallness, and loneliness, and sweetness 
really took hold of me. I swear to you, I meant to play 
the game by her. You know that I’ve never gone, with- 
out anything I wanted, pretty well all my life. ' I meant 
to go straight with Toni. It wasn’t only her youth, it 


‘ was her trust, and then — well, simply I couldn’t. I 


struggled, I suffered as I’d never believed it possible to 
suffer for the sake of any woman, for Toni, and I meant 
to win out. I’d fixed up this business so that I had to 
get away. Even then I left it till the last hour, almost, 
and then — then I found I couldn’t leave her.” 

There was a long pause. 

“ We've lived together ever since, here, in a villa, and 
we’ve been happy. My God, we’ve been happy.” He 
leant his face upon his hands and stared before him. 

You'll have to meet her,” he said again. 

“TI hope to,” de Saulnes said; “ but, alas, not this 
time. I return by the night train to Paris. I wish I’d 
found you out before.” : ; 
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For a little they talked of other things, and then 
Robert rose to go. . 
De Saulnes watched him call his car from the 
window. He never forgot in all the years that came 
afterwards, the upward last glance that Robert gave 
him, the glint of his fair hair as the sun touched it. 


CHAPTER XXI 


“... Und alles rollt vorbei.” 
HEIne. 


F Robert had driven before lunch down the Via 
Valeria he would have met Fane, who had arrived 
that morning, and who was then on his way up to 
Osiolo. a is a8 

He arrived there .bout one, hot, dusty, pompous and 
agericved. 

Toni received him in the jittle sitting-room with its 
cool grey linen walls, and comfortable, English-looking 
chintz chairs. 

She even smiled at him. He did not return the 
smile, 

“Is Yxobert in?” he asked abruptly. 

“He doesn’t come back for lunch; he may be in for 
tea.” 

“Tl wait.” 

“Do,” Toni laughed. Fane was such an impossible 
person, and his manners were so amusingly bad. 

He put his hat and stick down on the sofa and then 
faced her. 

“You can afford to laugh and feel gay, and all that, 
I suppose,” he said; “it’s us, the people who belong to 
you, who have to bear all the — er — shame and so on. 
It’s pretty hard on us, I can tell you.” 

Toni considered him gravely. 


“ You are not responsible for my actions.” 
218 
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“ We mayn’t be, but we get all the blame and things 
just the same. Look here, Toni, I’ve come out to try 
to appeal to you to end all this. So far we’ve managed 
to hush it up. At least, we believe so, though God 
knows what they’re saying at the clubs. Naturally, I’d 
be the last to hear that bit of news. But, as I said, 
V’ve come out her to try to persuade you to give 
it up, to give Robert up and come back. You can still 
go to Germany, and no one’ll be any the wiser. It 
isn’t every family who would ? 

Toni broke in with a contemptuous laugh. “So you 
offer me a pension in Germany in place of — this,” she 
waved her hand round the room. “<A life as a compan- 
ion in place of Robert, whom I adore, who adores me. 
Afon ami, are you mad, or merely a fool?” 

“ Of course, I needn’t have expected you to think of 
any one else. Your answer is just the sort I might 
have known you’d give. It doesn’t matter to you 
whether Daphne ever marries me or not. Of course, 
you won’t see why she shouldn’t; but she happens to be 
pure and innocent, and her people don’t quite see letting 
her marry me while you are still living here like this 
with Robert. Aunt Hetty said I’d gain nothing by 
coming to sce you. I might as well have believed her 
and saved myself the trouble. If I’d thought a bit I’d 
have realized that a girl who'll do what you have done 
isn’t likely to feel any shame about it, or understand 
other people feeling it either.” ’ 

Toni looked at him steadily. 

“You say you love Daphne? ” 

“T don’t want to discuss her with you, but if it’s any 
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satisfaction to you to know it, yes, I do then — more 
than a little, too.” 

“ Does that mean you’d make any sacrifice for her? ” 

Fane stared. 

“T imagine so,” he said stiffly. 

“ And yet you are bitterly ashamed of my having 
sacrificed what I suppose you’d call my purity for 
Robert? ” 

“It’s a little different loving a girl, and wanting to 
marry her, to going on as you’ve done.” 

“Tts not Robert’s fault or mine that we can’t 
marry; he’d marry me tomorrow if he could.” 

“ Would he?” Fane said. “We'll hope it. I dare 
say he says it now; it’s an easy enough thing to say 
when he knows his wife is likely to live for years.” 

“If you say another sentence like that I will have 
you put out of the house.” 

Fane flushed angrily. 

“ Oh, I’ll go; I was a fool ever to come.” He turned 
to the door. 

Something in the dejected droop of his shoulders, in 
his tired walk, touched Toni, in spite of her resentment. 

“Fane,” she said. 

He turned, 

“Even if I can’t do as you want, won’t you be 
friends? ” 

He caught her hand eagerly. 

“Toni, I know you're a decent sort really — won’t 
you think this over? Won’t you try to give up this 
life? It’s ruining all my chance of happiness,” he 
flushed naively. . 
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Toni smiled a little, in spite of herself. 

“If you really love Daphne,” she said, “and she 
really loves you, she’ll marry you in spite of everything. 
It’s not a question of my giving up or not giving up 
Robert. I couldn't do it, even if I would. We're just 
as much married as if we’d had the words of the Service 
said over us. Marriage isn’t only a matter of the 
Church, and a ring, and a honeymoon; it’s just the 
knitting together very slowly and deeply of every 
instinct and wish, and hope, and all the love that two 
people feel. I can’t put Robert away from me now, 
he’s a part of me, as I am of him. Oh, Fane, can’t you 
understand? ” 

“JT understand you won’t give in,”’ he said sullenly. 

Toni clasped her hands tightly. 

“ Nothing, nothing, I tell you, will ever part Robert 
and me.” 

The bell pealed through the house as she spoke. 
They could hear old Giovanni’s steps hurry along the 


‘tesselated hall, and then a murmur of voices. ‘ Who 


can it be? ” Toni said under her breath, “ not Robert, 
surely? ” 

A door opened and a man in uniform came in. 

He glanced interrogatively at Toni and Fane, and 
then began to speak rather quickly to Fane. 

Toni did not know much Italian, and Fane none at 
all. The delegate looked again from one to the other, 
and then in English said slowly: 

“The Lord Robert.” 

Instantly Toni was beside him. 

“ What is it? ” she asked. 
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From the hall the sound of sobs came, the high, noisy 
sobs of the servant class. Toni pushed aside the del- 
egate and tore down the corridor. 

A group of men were standing round the little wooder 
couch. 

Harton, Robert’s man, was kneeling with his back 
to her. 

She pulled him aside and saw at last. 

“ Robert,” she cried, her voice rose to a shriek. She 
flung herself upon the still figure. ‘“ It’s Toni. Look 
at me — speak to me.” She twisted her fingers between 
the cold ones and pressed her mouth upon Robert’s. 

“You're not dead,” she whispered. ‘“‘ Darling, it’s 
only a joke, but don’t play it any more, you’re fright- 
ening me. Robert, Robert s 

Harton, tears streaming down his face, was telling 
Fane that the car had skidded, and Robert had been 
thrown out and broken his back. 

Fane bent over Toni and tried to draw her away. 
She lifted her convulsed face. 

“Leave me,” she whispered, her voice was almost 
gone. “He belongs to me.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


“De sa froide haleine 
Un vent funeste m’a touché, 
Et mon hiver s'est approché 
Quand mon printemps s’écoule & peine.” 
MILLEvoyre. 


IFE goes on. That is the most frightful thing 
about it. One suffers and suffers, and still 
it goes on. One sees the hours that have 

passed, full of anguish, one knows that in the hours to 
come one will agonize again, and there is no respite. 
Across one’s soul life grinds its way, an iron wheel of 
sorrow that tears and rends and tears again. 

‘Two days passed, and through every minute of them 
Toni knew what it was to be tortured by memories, and 
crucified upon the cross of longing. 

Only a woman who has loved frantically will ever 
realize what she suffered. 

In the night she would lie, staring dumbly into the 
darkness and imagine Robert’s arms round her. Once, 
when she had slept for a few minutes she awoke with her 
heart beating in thuds — surely she heard him breath- 
ing near to her? She listened, not daring to move, and 
then with a sob of utter loneliness realized that it had 
been her own breathing she had heard. 

In the daytime there were a thousand things that 
seemed to speak his name aloud. His cigarettes, his 
gloves, his caps, his English papers. Toni would look 
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at them, and think that two days ago at that time 
Robert had been alive. Oh, that endless thought, two 
days, three days ago he was here — here in this room 
he sat, and “ we laughed, my God! we laughed!” 

On the third day Lady Saumarez came. Fane had 
wired for her without telling Toni he had done so. 
Toni was with Robert when she came, filling big vases 
with white lilac and white roses. Across Robert’s still 
form they gazed at one another. ‘Go out,” Toni’s 
lips said. 

The elder woman met her eyes. Perhaps some faint 
sorrow for Toni touched her; perhaps -a realization 
came to her dimly of the love that had been between 
these two. She turned and left Toni alone. 

- Afterwards, in the salon, they met again, but only 
for a moment. If ever she found any one in the room 
Toni went out. She was like some fierce, wounded 

“animal that seeks to hide itself in vain. They buried 
Robert that afternoon in the little churchyard on the 
steep hillside: The: sods they shovelled down on the 
coffin were weights that fell upon Toni’s soul. 

Her tears were spent. She faced the world dry-eyed. 

Then came the consultation as to the arrangements 
to be made. : 

“TI visited Robert’s lawyers before I left .London,” 
Lady Saumarez said, “ and was told that the will they 
have was dated three years ago. I have searched 
amongst his papers and can find no later one. Do you 
know, Antonia, if he made a fresh will? ” 

Toni shook her head. 

oe No.”? 
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“ Then you are penniless as before.” 

«Am I?” 

“ All Robert’s money goes to his youngest nephew, 
Wilbourne’s son.” 

“Yes? ” 

“T have fully discussed the matter with Fane, and 
we both think it advisable that you return with me to 
town for a time. The Baylisses know the truth, of 
course, but I think, I trust, that the outside world is 
still ignorant. You will naturally only live quietly 
with me. Later I will decide what I wish you to 
do.” 

Toni did not speak. After a time she rose and went 
toher room. She tried to recall the exact words. She 
was to go back to London to live — back to that prison 
again. 

“No,” she whispered. 

Back to that life that was no life — after this, after 
Robert, after love— back to that. She pressed her 
hands against her temples. She must think — she 
must — or they would take her away, and she would 
never be free again. 

Back to prison, yes, that was it, a prison where the 
warders would taunt her; where 

‘“* Save me, Robert,” Toni whispered; tell me what 
to do.” ; 

She crouched upon the bed. And she had no money 
either, 

If she ran away, where should she go? She had no 
friends; there had only been Daphne, and she was — 
no, Daphne would never help her. _ 
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Back in a prison again, walls that held her in, words 
that stung and hurt, and no love anywhere. 

Perhaps— there was Simone in Paris? Simone 
would not taunt her. : 

And once there, hidden away, she could get work. 
Other girls got work and lived. At the worst she could 
only die; that would be the end, and there would be 
peace from this frightful longing, this hideous ache of 
wanting. 

Paris? 

Why not? She searched in her little purse. One, 
two, three, six hundred lira bills, some gold, and one 
English five-pound note — Robert had given it to her 
to pay for something she had ordered — nearly forty 
English pounds. 

She stood by the window, thinking. A breeze blew 
in, scented with flowers. A sudden poignant memory 
came to her of the night of the quarrel. Burning tears 
ran down her face. She had had that, love and passion, 
and wonderfulness, and a man who wanted her and 
cared for her and shielded her, and now —a prison 
opened before her, and she was little and alone. Far 
away a train shrieked and rumbled on its way. Soon 
one would bear her away to the prison. 

“No, no,’ she cried aloud. “No— Robert, you 
wouldn’t wish it — you want me to be free.” 

She began feverishly to get out a coat and skirt. 
“She packed a few things into a little bag. When she 
was ready she went into Robert’s room. It was still 
full of flowers, their heavy perfume made her feel faint. 

She went to the dressing-table and looked on it. 
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Then she opened a little drawer and searched there. In 
another drawer at last she found what she sought — a 
shabby little leather case. She put it in her blouse and 
went out of the room again. Standing by the door she 
looked back at the place where she and Robert had 
loved and been happy, and found each other really. 
How often in the sweet darkness they had whispered to 
one another things that in the daytime they were too 
shy to say. 

“ Good-bye,” she whispered, “ Good-bye. ” 

The pale little face shone faintly in the dim light. 

* Good-bye.” 








BOOK II 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


“ Plain lioing, hard work, and the usual thinking; it’s what 
most of us get.” 


F you do not know Paris well, you had better not 
attempt to find Rue d’Almene 40. If, however, 
you do find it, and you go up to the siriéme (each 

step threatens to let you down, by the way) you would 
finally reach Vappartement de Toni. It was not, as its 
name perhaps suggests, a place of palatial size. Au 
contraire, it was at the outside twenty by eighteen, and 
one end of it was all window. This, it is true, gave 
light and sunshine, two necessities of life, but it gave 
as well, as Toni often remarked when the wind was in 
the east, “a blast.” 

Georgette, who shared the appartement with Toni, 
would laugh and show her splendid teeth and say, “ A 
double one, ma gosse, is what you mean, hein? ” 

Georgette had been acquired five years previously — 
two years after Toni had first come to Paris. 

We are all taught to believe that the fate of the 
prodigal should be hard. In Toni’s case Fate had ful- 
filled herself generously. 

Of course, she had been traced; girls do not now- 
adays run away and vanish from the face of the earth. 
Life isn’t as simple as it used to be, and the gendarmes 
at the Gare de Lyon are quite bright beings, who scru- 
tinize the Italian travellers well. 


Fane had arrived at Toni’s hiding-place — a little 
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lodging-house on the wrong side of the Seine — just a 
‘ week after her flight. Simone had welcomed Toni until 
she heard she was nearly penniless, and was going to 
earn her own living, and then she had ceased welcoming 
her, so Toni had gone out. 

With consummate luck she had obtained a post as 
shop-girl at a big magazin. She had seen the advertise- 
ment in the Temps, applied instantly, and been given 
the place. She was living, then, at the little boarding- 
house, a quite respectable establishment, and clean, and 
she met Fane with the iron assurance that she should 
stay in Paris and earn her living. 

He was exactly what she had expected him to be, 
disgusted and enraged. 

He argued, stormed, and cajoled, and Toni was still 
firm. 

Finally he went back to the Maurice, where he had 
left Lady Saumarez, and told her. 

There had been more interviews, more storms, and 
then departure, and a certain sum left at the Lyonnais 
for Toni. 

She had welcomed the departure, and returned the 
money instantly, and that had ended her connection 
with her people. 

Twice a year the old lawyer wrote to her and she 
replied. 

She heard through him of Fane’s marriage and her 
aunt’s death, and of the sale of Wynches. 

The first two happenings had not touched her; the 
third, which occurred when she had been in Paris for 
two years, stirred her as she believed she would never 
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be stirred again. When one works nine hours a day, 
and sleeps comme la mort all the night long, there is not 
much time left for sentiment or wondering. Sometimes, 
at the Féte de Noél, for instance, when there was a 
carnival, and consequently a holiday, Toni would lie on 
the bed and stare at the sky and think and think. She 
heard about Wynches at Easter time, when she had a 
holiday again. She took the dry, formal letter and 
went out, and walked into the gardens. 

Then, lying beneath a tree on the soft, new grass, she 
began to remember. 

Wynches rose before her, its red gables and high 
chimneys outlined against a smooth, blue sky, and its 
terrace with the balustrade crowded with roses that 
ran like a scarlet ribbon round the grey stone. The 
old garden with the box hedge and figures that smelt of 
dead centuries in the hot sunshine. And Uncle Charles 
had loved it so. 

Toni laid her face against the cool ground. Had 
that child who had so loved Uncle Charles ever really 
lived? And he, a pale shadow in the years, had he ever 
cared, too? Her thoughts drifted like ships on.a still 
sunset sea. 

Wynches, and London, and the convent. The early 
morning bell rung at the bedroom door by Jeanne, in 
_ her starchy frock that rustled so. “ C'est six heures et 
demi, mesdemoiselles.” Then supper time in the long, 
cool salle 4 manger, the white tables with their bowls 
of milk and dishes of stewed fruit and bread and butter, 
and then la priére in the salon, and the reverence, and 
La Meére’s kiss. 
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Uncle Charles’s visit—‘no she would not think of 
that. She pressed her hands deep into the grass — no, 
not that thought, Robert came there too. Her face 
paled as the memory rushed like a wave over her mind. 

For two years she had fought not to think of him, 
she knew so well the frightful days and nights that 
followed. 

But the thought came back insistently that afternoon 
and would not be dismissed. , 

A thrush sang on a lilac bush near by. Toni heard 
and her face quivered. 

The happy little song took her back in one swift 
thought to the garden of the villa. She closed her eyes 
in agony — and before them, in the darkness, rose the 
pink washed walls and faded blue shutters, and the 
garden with its orange blossom, and verbena, and the 
flame flower glowing passionate red against the dark 
glow of the cypress trees. 

Ah, those kisses in the garden when the perfumed 
twilight had fallen! 

The thrush sang on, his notes and Toni’s sobs were 
the only sounds in the still air. 

She rose to go home at last, it had grown nearly 
dark; the thrush had long since gone to rest, and the 
peace of exhaustion had touched Toni. 

She walked very slowly along the paths, everywhere 
the keen new smell of growing things met her. She 
loved it. Life, interpreted as joy, had done with hey 
but there were still the trees and books, and in the one 
week’s precious holiday the sea and the whole days of 
sunshine and high wind. And there was always, any- 
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how, freedom as soon as the magazin closed its doors 
@ sept heures, She stopped a moment to ask Mon- 
sieur Rabotin, a friend, who owned a bookstall near the 
Place Bastille, if he had perhaps a volume of poems she 
wanted. He regretted, infiniment, but mademoiselle 
could have Elle et Lui for five sous for the week, Toni 
took it gladly, and walked on home again. 

She climbed the stairs carefully, though she was so 
light that they would scarcely have been churlish 
enough to fail her. Her door was open. 

Toni hurried ,a little. What did it mean? She had 
the key herself. 

The meaning was explained to her by a very big 
young woman who was gesticulating violently, at the 
moment of Toni’s entrance, in the face of Madame la 
propriétaire. At sight of Toni she stopped and 
regarded her. Then, with a burst of words: 

“ Figure to yourself, mademoiselle, this imbecile, this 
sotte of a woman has let you my room. Mine, moi qui 
vous parle. I paid, the day before I left, the rent for 
two years. The woman promised, by all things holy, 
that it should be kept for me. I am one who knows 
never when I may return. I go out on business, you 
understand. This time I had gone with Courat to 
Spain. I should have been back months ago, perhaps 
a year, but there was an affaire. I speak of it no more. 
But why, because there was an affaire, should I lose my 
room that I had paid for? ” 

Toni looked at the young woman, who was both big 
and beautiful, and sighed. She had put up the book- 
shelf and covered the Chesterfield which, in its turn, 
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played many parts, being a couch by day, a bed by 
night, and two chairs in case Madame came up for a 
chat. 

Also she had lived in the room for two years, and 
she loved the view. Also — but anyhow, what was the 
good of thinking all these things when it really belonged 
to the girl with the black eyes and white skin? 

“ It’s all right,” Toni said casually, “ I’ll move out.” 

Madame la propriétaire began effusive thanks, 
“but hélas! there were no rooms free yet. When 
m’sieur went on the fifth, yes, but that was not until an- 
other month ey 

“It’s all right,’ Toni said again. ‘I'll manage 
somehow.” 

She began to take down the few books and pack 
them together. The big girl watched her in silence. 

“So you’ve nowhere to go?” she asked at length 
brusquely. 

Toni smiled at her reassuringly. 

“You shouldn’t put that stuff on your lips, you 
know,” she said, “ it spoils all the rest of you.” 

The big girl sat down on Toni’s Chesterfield, which 
gave way instantly. 

“Nom de Dieu,” she said explosively. 

“ Ttts done it before,” Toni returned. 

The girl stared at her again. 

“You are very small,” she said suddenly. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

* You don’t take up much room, I should think.” 


She swung across and laid her large, well-shaped 
hand on Toni’s shoulder. 
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“J don’t care if we share for a bit,” she said with 
great simplicity. 

She looked so big and secure, and her eyes really 
were marvellous, and her skin of that warm white colour 
that has no name and cannot be described. Perhaps 
the tears of the afternoon had done Toni good; she felt 
almost young again, and the thought of having a friend 
was exhilarating, and if this beautiful person didn’t 
turn out a friend, anyway it was an adventure. 

“ Thank you, I’d like to,” she said, “ and now I'll 
make the cocoa. I keep it behind the couch.” 

That was how Georgette arrived. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


“And as they talked, beside them walked 
The grey ghost of a memory.” 
Trans. from HEtne. 
" My bitter love has led me 
Through barren lands and vain... 
Yet would I give 
The years I live 
To tread that path again.” 


HE Magazin Souriot gave Toni her “ throw- 
out” at the end of the summer season. Young 
Souriot arranged it; he had had the counter 

close to Toni’s for three months “on purpose” as he 
told Dubonnet, his friend and confidant. Souriot 
fils was rather small, and possessed that appearance 
known as “dapper,” which seems only applicable to 
little men with waxed moustaches and oiled hair. He 
was very much oiled —even his speech reflected it — 
and he used a vile perfume as well. Also he never 
hesitated to trifle casually with a pin after the luncheon 
hour, the while he smiled upon Toni, and when his 
dental operations were complete, to regale her with con- 
versation. He was no better and no worse than the 
usual run of assistants, and he regarded all the shop- 
girls as fair sport. His father employed them, wasn’t 
it so? So why shouldn’t he do as he liked with them? 
Toni had attracted his fancy from the first. Her 
smallness, her daintiness in spite of her shabbiness, the 
_ aloofness in her eyes, all pleased him. 


He began to wear his best tie in the morning and 
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the long yellow boots that stuck out so far. He 
managed skilfully to press one against Toni’s foot at 
dinner time, and accidentally leant against her when he 
reached up for the ribbon box. Toni merely moved 
very slightly away; she knew the signs so well. They 
no longer frightened her, as they had done once, years 
before, when men had spoken to her in the street, whis- 
pered words of vileness, and followed her, or when, in 
the Magazin Bleu, the manager of the department had 
taken her once out to dine, and after dinner, when a 
certain look in his eyes had frightened her, and she had 
tried to go, she had found the door locked. She had 
struggled and cried out, and at last, cursing, he had 
released her, and the next morning dismissed her, and 
for nearly five weeks she had lived on bread and weak 
tea; the savings of a working girl who gets the princely 
remuneration of seventeen francs a week, and has to 
live and clothe herself on it, are not colossal. 

But when the Souriot fils campaign began Toni 
sighed rather wearily. She was getting on there; in 
another three months she might be head woman of the 
department at a salary of thirty francs, and now, in 
all probability, she would have to go. 

She was decently pleasant to young Souriot as long 
as possible, but the day came at last when all the 
barriers went down. He found her, having followed her 
stealthily, in the stock-room searching for a match. 
She did not see him come up, but suddenly she felt his 
hands upon her. She wheeled round instantly, the 
certain look was in his eyes too. The stock-room was 
deserted. 
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“One kiss,” he muttered thickly, his little hairy 
hands caressing her. “ It’ll get you a better job than 
you dreamt of, I swear it. Only let me, Toni.” 

She beat at him with her clenched hands. He 
laughed, and caught her close. 

“No one’ll ever know— Sacré Dieu, thou little 
animal, so thou would’st, hein? as she bent over his 
hands. 

He held her in a sinewy grasp, delighting in her 
struggles, and mouthed low endearments over her, 

Tears were in her eyes now, and a vain appeal upon 
her lips. 

* No one’ll ever know, thou little fool.” 

“You loathsome beast,” Toni said between her 
teeth. 

“Tl teach you,” he said, “ I’ll master you!” 

The door opened and a girl came in. 

With a curse he released Toni, and she fied, trem- 
bling, back to her counter; but she knew her fate before- 
hand. And she had only ten francs saved up, and 
already she owed that to Georgette for the rent. 

After dinner the manager told her she could leave at 
once. Behind him young Souriot grinned. She 
fetched her hat and coat; she had meant, if all went 
well and she obtained the head post, to buy a new one 
wholesale. 

“ C’est la vie,” she murmured as she slipped into the 
shabby black coat and pinned on the little hat. 

Georgette was out when she reached home, and she 
remembered she had said she was going to “ rehearse.” 
The word sounded well, and the “ rehearsal” was for 
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an acrobatic feat which Georgette was. to perform 
nightly at the “ Cabaret des Joyeux,” a festive little 
café where you paid your fifty centimes, and saw life. 
Toni had been often, and had laughed helplessly over 
the songs, which were really funny, as well as the other 
things, and watched Georgette display her rather 
redundant loveliness covered in pink satin, and many 
spangles, To Toni most things were interesting, and 
nothing really revolting except drunken women, and the 
men who pursued her. 

She had learnt life where the very poor are bound to 
learn it — at the ugly end. She had realized that all 
things are saleable, and that honour is a commodity 
which goes cheapest. She was neither happy nor 
unhappy; she simply went on. 

Georgette did not come home at tea-time, so Toni 
went out to seck for her. She did not find her, but she 
met Simpson. 

He was quite the smallest thing she had ever seen with 
any sclf-possession, and really he had a great deal. He 
was quite alone, and though he walked with one leg 
in the air, he did it bravely, and made no fuss about 
it. 

He looked up at Toni when they met, and politely 
made room for her to pass. Her eyes saw the little 
wounded paw. 

She bent down, and Simpson (who wasn’t Simpson 
then, by the way, but a nameless wanderer) growled 
anxiously. Very small people need to speak rather 
often, because people do tread on them rather. It was 
only a growl of anxiety, and Toni recognized it as 
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such, She patted the white head with its absurd black 
patch just in the wrong place. 

Simpson was relieved; he held the paw a little 
higher. 

“Tw recviendras chez moi,” Toni said with decision, 
and picked him up and carried him like a baby. 

In the room the paw was bathed and bound up, and 
then Simpson was offered refreshment in the shape of 
a sardine. 

“You have no money, you know,” Toni told him 
in English, “ and really, I haven’t either, but I do hope 
you'll stay.” 

Simpson wagged what Nature had given him for a 
tail, and came a little closer. He didn’t understand 
English then, but he felt Toni meant well. 

When Georgette came home she called him that 
“ dréle de béte,” and laughed at him, and said he was a 
“ bull-daug,” and that they would keen him. 

Toni said she had christened him “ Simpson.” 
Georgette asked why, and Toni said because he was a 
naturalized Englishman, and added that she couldn’t 
think why she’d never had a dog before. 

“ Pas de chance, like most things,” said Georgette, 
stooping to pat the white head. 

And that was how Simpson came to stay. 

Discussion as to Toni’s chance of employment in the 
slack trade season lasted until Georgette had to go to 
the cabaret. 

“You'd better come too,” she said to Toni, * it’s no 
good to sit and think when you’ve only worries to think 
about.” 


a 
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Toni was absently drawing a picture of Georgette, 
holding Simpson. It took about three strokes and a 
dash. 

“ That’s diablement good,” Georgette complimented, 
watching while she did up her yellow hair, “ and vite 
— like the wind.” 

She dropped one thick plait over her shoulder and 
suddenly caught hold of Toni. 

“Can you do any one?” 

“Draw any one, you mean? Yes, I suppose so.” 

“ Always so fast?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ T have the idea, a new turn, you, drawing lightning 
photographs. Old Jules told me only the other day of 
some fool man or the other who did that in a café and 
made a success in no time. Come along tonight, and 
try, only ee 

Toni laughed. 

“Tl be no gout?” 

“But you'll come and try, Toni? ” 

“Oh, yes, I'll come; but Jules will laugh at me, and 
I shall feel I’ve been stupid simply.” 

“Dress up,” Georgette commanded. “ Here, put 
on this hat.” 

She tossed a hat of white straw wreathed with roses 
across to Toni. 

Toni put it on-and laughed, and took it off, and took 
away half the roses and looked quite chic in it. 

‘ And turn down your collar, so—in a ‘V,’ like 
mine. Ciel, in that frock like a church service you 
look all wrong. So *» She tucked in the dark 
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collar, and Toni’s skin showed exquisitely fair beneath 
it. 

Toni waited in the common dressing-room while 
Georgette went to look for Jules, who was head waiter, 
part proprietor, and stage manager of the cabaret. 

The room was big and lighted with gas jets at 
regular intervals, all down the walls were mirrors, and 
beneath each a little table. The air smelt of scent, and 
gas, and burnt hair. 

One or two people came up and spoke to Toni. 
Calvine, the young violinist, leant against Georgette’s 
table and looked wearily at Toni. 

He was in love with Georgette, and she, as usual, was 
in love with somebody else. 

Toni felt rather sorry for him. Georgette had once 
cared for him a little, and then forgotten him when a 
new “turn” had claimed her volatile affections. 

So far as Toni could discover she had no morals and 
a heart of gold. 

She came back talking excitedly to a very fat men 
who was listening benignly. 

“V'la mon amie, she of whom I spoke.” 

‘What do you do, ma petite? ” Jules asked wheez- 
ily. 

“ Have I not told you? * Georgette began, but Jules 
held up a large hand. To Toni, “ You draw, hein? 
Faces, people? And all very quick? Draw me — 
there on the wall, with this.” 

He pushed into her hand a piece of charcoal. 

Toni looked at him; she had seen him often before, 
though he did not know her. She knew well the smile 
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on his face when a customer ordered a “ fine,”’ and the 
bow he gave when he brought it. 

She drew a circle, and a hand, and a face that was 
a large smile, and turned to Jules. 

“ Une fine, gargon,” she imitated his voice. 

He roared with laughter. 

Georgette clutched Toni’s hand. 

“ And Georgette,” Jules said, jerking his thumb to- 
wards her. 

Toni took up the charcoal again; at the cabaret 
Georgette was aways teased about her “ affairs.” 

“ Ohé!” she would cry; “they come when I call, I 
tell you.” . 

Toni drew her standing at the top of a flight of steps, 
at the bottom she sketched in a sea of faces. Georgette 
looked devilish and triumphant and yet gay and happy. 

“Twenty, and your supper,” Jules said rapidly, 
“and you have a turn of, say, ten to fifteen minutes 
after Georgette, and draw all who wish; if they keep 
the sketch two sous — you have up to a franc a night 
for paper and charcoal.” 

He was running from the room before Toni could 
say “ Thank you.” 

The cheap little orchestra banged and scraped as 
Toni came on to the tiny stage. She felt absurdly 
nervous, and tried to laugh at herself. She was 
twenty-five, and she had earned her living for years; 
surely it was time she had a little self-possession. 

Jules, acting showman, led up a lady of the pro- 
nounced type. She looked anxiously at Toni, her 
painted lips smiling, her bistred eyes pleading. 
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Toni drew her, and made her exactly like herself, 
and yet quite beautiful. These things are easily pos- 
sible, that’s why society portrait painters all become 
so wealthy. 

The lady was delighted, and the big man who lounged 
at the table came up and chuckled, and tossed a france 
to Toni, for the sketch. Jules beamed, one watchful 
eye on Toni and one on the money. 

She drew for twenty minutes, and took nearly five 
francs. : 

* We'll make him give you a percentage,” Georgette 
cried. ‘ The Jew, to tie you down to a paltry franc!” 

After that Toni’s “ vingt minutes”? became one of 
the successes of the evening. 

There is nothing people like so much as seeing them- 
selves in a favourable light. 

At the end of the summer Toni had her percentage 
and promptly blossomed forth into a new gown and the 
thinnest, narrowest, best cut shoes she could buy. 

Georgette protected her at the cabaret; she had 
been born in the “ business ” and knew it from A to Z, 
and she saw to it that Toni did not. She was a good 
friend, despite her catholic tastes and command of 
language. 

It was very hot in September, and Paris seemed more 
crowded than ever, and the cabaret began to open at 
seven and close at three or four. Toni did two 
“turns,” taking double as the others did. 

She grew to look very thin. The air was dreadful, 
and the incessant noise and smoke made her feel ill. 

But the cabaret boomed apace, and the English and 
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Americans began to come, and Jules grew fatter and 
more prosperous than ever before. Toni drew one 
night in time to music, it was a favourite trick, and she 
had timed the orchestra nicely, and could do it well. 

She drew a young man with a heavy face, and 
scarcely noticed him. when he bought his sketch. She 
was just conscious of a small, rather lame man, and 
that was all. 

It was her last turn, and it had grown very late. 
She knelt on the floor of the dressing-room, folding up 
her paper. 

A little lame man came up behind her. “ Pardon 
me,” he said in faultless English, “ but why did you 
cut me just now? ” 

Toni looked up amazedly, and saw a man, rather 
deformed, with a very white face and blue eyes. Her 
suspicious gaze noticed his glistening shirt-front and 
pearl studs. 

“J have not the honour, monsieur,” she said ab- 
ruptly. She was so wearily used to this sort of thing. 

The man laughed gently. 

“ Five — eight years ago, I think, is it since at the 
Foire d’Avennes, Lord Robert Wycke introduced us? ” 

At the sound of Robert’s name Toni rose. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

“My name is de Saulnes.” 

Toni shook her head. 

“TI can’t remember. I am sorry.” 

“You will come out and have supper with me? 
Please? ” 

Toni looked at him steadily, she still doubted him; 
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no man had been kind to her for courtesy’s sake for 
years. , 

“I would like to have supper with you,” she said 
guardedly, “ mais aprés, ce nest pas mon métier.” 

De Saulnes started a little; then he smiled. “I 
assure you, I crave only my supper,” he said in a level 
voice, “ and you to share it.” 

Toni was very hungry. 

“Thank you, then I’ll come,” she said gravely. 

He watched her while she pinned on the grey hat with 
its rose-coloured tulle swathe, and then stood aside for 
her to pass before him. ets 

At the little back entrance a huge car was waiting, 
a man held open the door as Toni and de Saulnes 
appeared. . 

Toni knew from Georgette that one had to be wary 
of motor-cars at night. She turned to say that, after 
all, she couldn’t go out to supper, when a girl, one of 
the poor “ desperates,” sidled up to the lame man. To 
Toni’s amazement he held out his hand, and the girl 
with a laugh of relief took it. Toni heard him say 
something about home, and then came the clink of 
money, and the girl said, “ Diew vous bénisse.” 
Without another backward glance, Toni stepped into 
the car. De Saulnes got in beside her. 

Directly the door was shut, she asked the question 
which she had been longing, underneath her anxiety, 
to know. 


‘“ Were you a friend of Lord Robert Wycke’s, mon- 
sieur? ” 
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“Twas his greatest friend, I think, and you, were 
you not a relation of his? ” 

“A relation!” Toni smiled painfully in the dark- 
ness. 

“J knew him well.” 

“T saw him last in Florence,” de Saulnes went on in 
his quiet voice, “ we met that last afternoon.” 

“ Did — did Lord Robert tell you where he was 
living? ” 

The poignantly personal note in Toni’s voice struck 
de Saulnes forcibly. Could this girl be — no, the idea 
was too far-fetched — too absurd. 

He had spoken to Toni on the spur of the moment, 
she had looked so white and tired, and his astonish- 
ment at seeing her there had been so great. He wanted 
to help her, and he could not imagine how she had 
come to do this work, in such a place. 

“ Robert told me he had rented a villa at Osiolo.” 

“ Did he tell you who else was there?” For the life 
of her Toni could not keep back the question. She 
longed and yet dreaded to hear about Robert. 

“Why do you ask me that? ” de Saulnes said. 

Toni shrank back into herself again. 

“ Sais pas, curiosity, I suppose.” 

The car stopped at the door of a restaurant in the 
Avenue Celves. 

De Saulnes chose a table in the corner, lighted by a 
lamp under an opal-tinted shade. Somewhere, hidden, 
a band was playing very softly. 

Toni looked round the room. It was the same, yes, 
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the same in which she and Robert had dined that first 
evening in Paris. 

The blood rushed in a torrent to her brain; for an 
instant the room reeled and swung before her eyes. 
Oh! Robert, calling across all the years, I hear you 
still! 

She forgot de Saulnes, her surroundings ceased to 
exist, she simply put her face down on her hands and 
cried. 

No man from her own world had spoken to her for 
years, no one had ever spoken to her of Robert, and 
now this lame man had come and talked to her and 
spoken of Robert in friendship, and had brought her 
here, to this place of all places in the wide, grey world, 
the place where she and Robert had come first together. 

No time in all the after-life is quite like that first 
time when two people are, in the midst of a crowd, alone 
together, bound by that same tremulous sweet fear, 
and stinging sense of ecstasy. Toni was back again at 
the little table with its masses of white flowers that 
Robert had bought on the boulevard, and told the 
waiter to place on their table, back in the little red 
plush chair with Robert opposite her, arrogant, happy, 
splendid, and hers, all her own; his hand sought hers 
under the table for an instant, his boot was very close 
to her slender narrow shoe. 

“Oh! my God — my God!” 

She fumbled for her handkerchief — she hadn’t one. 
She tried ineffectually to dry her tears with her hand. 
De Saulnes, without speaking, held out a folded white 
square to her. 
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He motioned with his head to the waiter to stay 
away. Later they could sup; for the present he would 
wait. 

Toni looked up at last. 

“T am sorry,” she said exhaustedly. 

“It’s all right,” de Saulnes said. ‘“ You are tired. 
You must eat and drink. You look, how do you say 
it — quite done?” He laughed a little at his own 
effort. 

Something about him, his unself-consciousness, his 
utter lack of curiosity, the sense of quiet security that 
he seemed to give her, reached Toni a little. “ Why 
did you ask me to come with you?” she demanded 
suddenly. 

* Partly because you interested me, partly because 
I had seen you once with my friend, and chiefly, I 
think, because I believe I can help you.” 

“ Help me?” 

“In your career.” 

Toni laughed ironically. 

* Vous vous amusez, monsieur.” 

S Not in the least; you wish to get on, isn’t it so? I 
think I see the way you should go. That is all.” 

He poured wine into her glass. 

* Are you a public benefactor, Monsieur le Comte? ” 

“No, a private one, though, I hope. It’s so easy to 
help people.” 

“ That’s not a common fallacy, unfortunately.” 

De Saulnes leant forward, his thin hands loosely 
clasped on the table. 

“You say you were a friend of Robert’s. I, too, 
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was his friend. Can you not let me, for his sake, help 
you?” 

Toni looked into the steady blue eyes. 

“ What do you know about me? ” she asked. 
_ He opened his hands in a gesture of negation. 
* Just what you tell me.” 

“ But you guess a great deal.” 


He smiled. 
“Only alittle. I will tell you. You are alone, here 


in Paris, drawing pictures for—how much is it? 
Perhaps a livre a week. I saw you once with a gover- 
ness, a little girl obviously bien élevée, looked-after, 
and you were a friend of Robert’s. Today I find you 
like this, in a shabby little frock, in a shabby little café, 
and I know that life has beaten you somehow. No girl 
looks at a man as you looked at me this evening unless 
she has had good reason to be afraid. ‘Those are my 
thoughts. You may call them impertinent, perhaps, 
but they are not meant to be so, I assure you.” 

He waited a little, and then said with sudden inten- 
sity: “ You are too young to look like that.” 
“TI am twenty-five — nearly twenty-six.” 

He studied her critically. 

“So much? You do not look it.” 

‘And I feel a hundred!” 

He smiled again, the curious smile which seemed to 
have nothing to do with his mouth, but which showed in 


his eyes. 
“That proves that, despite your age, you are still 


very young.” 
“Does it?” she assented listlessly, lighting hes 
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cigarette from the match he held. She noticed his 
hands idly, they were beautiful, thin, slender hands 
that looked virile in spite of their whiteness. 

* You have nice hands,” she said abruptly. 

“ Comparison, I assure you. If I weren’t. such a 
little atrocity, people wouldn’t notice my hands.” 

She realized suddenly, despite his laugh, how much 
he detested his own awkward nase and unattractive 
face. 

“T love loveliness,” he went on. Some day, if you 
will come to my house, you shall see my pictures. It’s 
like a disease with me, the caring for attractive things 
to look at! I believe if I reached Heaven and were 
put beside some one plain, it would spoil everything 
for me.” 

Toni smiled for the first time, and her white face was 
lit up for an instant. \ 

“I too, love things that are pleasant to look at 

nearly as much as you, I believe. It’s the one great 
thing I’ve missed during these last years.” 

The tired-looking waiters began stacking the chairs 
together, and the band, two violins and a ’cello, and a 
Pianist, came out from the fernery at the back and 
prepared to go home. 

Toni rose too. 

“It was good of you to bring me,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand, “ and thank you.” 

De Saulnes bowed over her hand. 

“The car will take you home.” 

“Of course not. I always walk. I am used to 
looking after myself.” 
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“I am sure of it,?? and his eyes laughed again. 
“* Néanmoins, I must insist, please, on your returning 
tonight in the car.” 

Toni got in obediently, and the Comte leant forward 
just at the last moment, and said: “ Your real name, 
please, and your address!” 

“Toni Saumarez, and I live Rue d’Almene quarante 
au sixiéme.” 

De Saulnes wrote it down in a little leather pocket- 
book, and then, with a courteous, “du revoir,” he told 
the chauffeur the address. 

Georgette was waiting up in a state of great excite- 
ment. 

She clutched Toni anxiously. 

“ That imbécile Calvine told me he had seen a strange 
man take you off in an auto. Toni, what has hap- 
pened? ” 

“Nothing,” said Toni. “Oh, Georgette, I’m so 
tired.” 

“ But of this evening; surely, there is something to 
tell? Ihave been dying of curiosity end anxiety; who 
was the man?” 

“The Comte de Saulnes.” 

“ A count! God help us, Toni, you are lost!” 

Toni laughed outright. ‘ 

“* 4u contraire, I am found, I believe. Monsieur le 
Comte is to make my career.” 

“They all say that,” poor Georgette exclaimed 
distractedly. ‘To me there came a comte once, beau 
comme le matin; he was to make me an actress — a real 
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one. Nom de Dieu, d’you think he did so? Does it. 
look like it?” 

She waved her hand round the room and laughed a 
little. 

“You must meet the comte when he comes, and you 
will judge. He isn’t ‘ beau comme le matin,’ anyway.” 

Georgette began to plait her hair preparatory to 
going to bed. 

She yawned in between prodigiously. 

“ That doesn’t make any difference — looks, I mean 
— really,” she said. “I just threw in about the comte. 
As far as J can see, it’s just as easy for a woman to be 
fond of an ugly man, if she’s going to be fond at all, 
as one who is as beautiful as the angels. And I ought 
to know. All men are alike when it comes to love- 
making. They’re all too shy at first, and not nearly 
shy enough afterwards. Dors bien, ma p’tite, et Dieu 
te garde.” 

She fell asleep before Toni had turned off ties gas. 

Toni looked at her, at the black lashes, still sticky 
with bistre, and the hay-coloured hair, and the too 
scarlet mouth. 

Georgette didn’t look innocent even in her sleep, 
when we are all supposed to wear the traditional resem- 
blance to those saints who have gone before us. 

Toni stroked and kissed her gently. 

“ Diew te garde,” Georgette murmured sleepily 
again. 


CHAPTER XXV 


“ Success haloes a woman's years and doubles her attraction.” 


once or twice whether de Saulnes would come, 
but he did not, and after two weeks she ceased to 
expect him. 

She returned from a rehearsal at the cabaret rather 
late one afternoon; and climbed more slowly than usual 
up the rickety stairs. 

As she neared her own door, a delicious scent came 
to her. She stood still, sniffing luxuriously. One. of 
the things she missed most was perfume, and powder, 
and all the other attractive scenty things that a woman 
likes. “An English garden,” she said aloud; indeed, 
the fragrance of roses and sweetbrier did scem to fill 
the air. 

At last, mindful of tea still to be made and an 
exhausted Georgette, probably even now turning into 
the rue, she relinquished the heavenly scent and opened 
her door. 

De Saulnes came forward at her entrance. On the 
table behind him Toni saw masses of roses crammed 
into her water-jug. The whole room was full of them. 

“You brought them? ” she cried. 

De Saulnes smiled back at her. 

“TI said to myself: Mademoiselle is English, alors 


roses and tea — I brought the one. I have waited 2 
256 


A FTER that, life went on as before; Toni wondered 
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he looked at his wrist watch, “ nearly an hour for the 
other!” 

“TY1l make it now, ene minute,” Toni said, gaily 
penitent, 

De Saulnes tebe her while she lit the lamp-stove, 
and when she went behind the little curtain for water 
for the kettle, he called after her. 7 

* But I used it all for the roses.” 

“ Not the right kind,” Toni called back, “it’s in the 
water-botile! ” 

* T’ve brought it out and poured the water into the ket- 
tle. Iinvestigated the chambre & coucher,” the comte con- 
fessed. ‘I thought perhaps you kept the vases there.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” Toni said, cutting tartine 
dexterously. “We haven’t any— Georgette and I. 
Poor people really don’t have these things. I always 
laugh when I read in novels about ‘the humble room, 
destitute of nearly all the furniture, but with a few 
daffodils pathetically stuck into a jam pot!’ In the 
same chapter the sunlight always falls on them, too, 
‘in shafts of goldenness,’” she laughed a little. “In 
real life, the destitute rooms’ desperate owners are too 
destitute even to remember there are such things as 
daffodils and goldenness. A loaf of bread would be 
much more a feast to their eyes than all the beautiful 
jam pots in the world.” 

She made the tea and poured out two cups. 

“For whom is the third? ” 

“My friend, Georgette, who shares this room with 
me. She is on at the cabaret, too, her name there is 
‘La belle Milo!’” 
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“ And yours, ‘La petite Michel’! What humility 
in both titles!” 

“Tsn’t there? ” Toni agreed, smiling again. 

“You should smile often,” de Saulnes remarked. 
He sat back on the Chesterfield drinking his tea, and 
looking quite happy and at ease. 

“‘T should have come before,” he went on, “ but I 
have been ill. My inside works are as useless as my 
outside, I believe — both need remodelling.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“Are you? Does that mean that you remembered 
me a little?” 

“I remembered you quite often but I did not 
think you would come.” 

“Oh, ye of little faith!’ de Saulnes answered. 
He put down his cup when he had finished his tea, and 
looked rather gravely at Toni. ‘ There is something 
I have to tell you,” he said at length, “ something 
which I have discovered since I met you, and which you 
ought to know.” 

“ What is it?” Toni asked, her eyes on his. 

“Tt is your secret,” he said very gently. “TI did 
not seek to know it, but I had to when you gave me 
your name that night.” 

“ You mean — you mean?” 

“Just that I know that Robert loved you. That 
last day in Florence, he said to me: ‘ You must meet 
Toni’— the name, your questions, your mention that 
you had been here in Paris seven years. I had to know, 
you see,” 
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He got up and limped across the little space betweer 
them. 

‘“‘ More than ever, will you not let me help you now 
— for Robert’s sake? ” 

Toni looked at him. 

“© What did Robert say to you that last time? ” 

He realized that she had not even heard his last 
remark. 

He went and saf down again. 

“I met him driving back, and he came in with me 
for a little. We were friends first fifteen years ago, I 
think. Robert was living in Paris then, and he was 
tremendously popular, of course, but he found time to 
be friends with me. I think, afterwards, we were each | 
other’s only real friends. In Florence I had not seen 
him for five years. Instantly, I knew he was changed, 
and I asked him why, and he looked at me, you know 
that look, and the way he had of smoothing his hair 
with his hand held very straight and said, ‘ It’s because- 
I’m happy.’ He told me you were only eighteen, and 
that he cared for you as he’d never cared for any 
other woman in all his life. If I had been staying in 
Florence, I should have come that evening to see you. 
He wanted me to, but I had to go on. I never heard 
of his death until a week later, and then I travelled 
back as fast as I could to Florence, only to find that 
your people had come, and you had gone away with © 
them.” 

“T ran away by myself. My life, before Robert 
came, had been like a prison: I was to be taken back 
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"to it again, and that time if would have been a prison 
f of shame as well as loneliness. And they, my people, 
i a did not forgive Robert, and that I could never forgive; 
Piheg so I came away here, and I worked, and — you sec me. 
He bf That is all.” 

De Saulnes looked at her. 
- “I am going to look after you now.” 
He took a paper up from the sofa and opened it, 
| and handed it to Toni. 
She took it, wondering a little. 

It was an illustrated paper, and on the open page 
the weekly cartoon was represented. ‘Toni found her- 
self looking at a grotesque image of de Saulnes, stand-" 
ing beside a very beautiful woman. Underneath was 
written: “Humours of the Day— Beauty and the 
Beast.” 

She looked up. 

“T don’t understand,” she said. 

“It’s as simple as good morning,” de Saulnes said. 
tf “ That cartoon, it’s a picture of my fiancée and myself. 
You will do pictures like that.” 

“1?” she laughed. 

* But of a certainty. You can do lightning carica- 
tures, and they are a thousand times more difficult, 
mademoiselle, than these cartoons.” 

But I don’t know where to send them.”. 

“That is where, as you say, I come in. I will do 
| the sending. Before I had even recognized you at all, 
| at the cabaret that evening, I knew that you could 
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draw, that your work was clever stuff — and more, 
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saleable stuff. I believe that you will have a great 
success.” 

For the first time for seven years, Toni suddenly felt 
that life held something after all. 

“© If I could,” she said almost eagerly. 

“ There is no ‘ if,?” he said quietly. ‘I beg you to 
believe that my judgment is good, and that when I say 
you have talent, I speak the truth. It needs exploit- 
ing. Bon, I am here for that purpose.” 

He opened the book again. 

You see the general type of work, hein? And I 
will show you the people you are to caricature; we 
shall see them all in the theatres, the restaurants, at 
the races. You will come with me, and when you have 
a selection we will take them to Bonnevard, the editor 
of l’Esprit, and he will be charmed, e¢ voila, c’est fait. 
You have arrived.” 

He waved his hands. 

“It is all so easy.” 

* Beforehand,” Toni finished. 

“ And afterwards, especially.” 

“It was mean of them to caricature you like that,” 
Toni said hotly. 

De Saulnes laughed. 

“For me, I do not mind; but Hyacinth will be 
angry.” 

“Your fiancée? ” 

He nodded. 

“She is very lovely.” 

6 She is the most beautiful woman I have ever seen,” 
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de Saulnes said, “ that is why I am marrying her. I 
want to have beautiful children, just like her.” 

Toni looked again at the face of “ the most beautiful 
woman.” It was beautiful — and hard. 

“Perhaps you will come tomorrow evening with me 
to the Opera? It is a gala night, and you would see 
every one there?” 

“ Thank you, I should like to come.” 

“ J will send the car then at seven-thirty.” 

She accompanied him downstairs. 

Just in the doorway they met Georgette. She 
stopped dead at the sight of them. 

Toni made the introduction solemnly. 

“TJ seem to know you quite well,” de Saulnes said, 
with his disarming smile. ‘ Mademoiselle Toni has 
talked of you, and I have seen you at the cabaret.” 

“Him a comte? ” Georgette said, as they went up- 
stairs again. “ Grand Dieu Seigneur, it’s pretty plain 
that le bon Dieu didn’t sort out the faces by impor- 
tance, isn’t it; and p’tite, is that what he calls you, 
6 Mademoiselle Toni’? ” 

“Did he say that?” Toni questioned. “TI didn’t 
notice. Georgette, he thinks that really I can make a 
career; he wants me to draw for illustrated papers 
instead of at the cabaret. He is going to show me all 
the important people, and I shall draw them.” 

She showed Georgette the cartoon. 

“Comme la vie,” said Georgette frankly, “ of him, 
of her, of course, I can’t speak; she looks a tartar 
to me.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“Du hast mich gekiisst ohne Liebe 
Das mégo Gott dir verzeihen.” 


HE evening at the Opera was a delight. Toni 
had forgotten nearly how to enjoy things; she 
had not quite forgotten, because one forgets 

last of all that form of life. 

The lights, and the flowers, and the lovely women 
and lovelier music all intoxicated her a little. She 
forgot her own frock, which, earlier in the evening, she 
had denounced as “ affreuse.” A good many glasses 
were levelled at de Saulnes’ box. He sat imperturbably 
beside Toni and levelleg glance for glance. During the 
entr’acte he went out and came back with an elderly 
lady, and the beautiful girl of the cartoon. 

“Madame Fauroy, may I introduce Miss Sau- 


. marez?” 


The elderly lady smiled doubtfully, and held out her 
hand, and then de Saulnes said, “ Hyacinth, Miss 
Saumarez? ” 

Mademoiselle Fauroy bowed. 

Toni rather hurriedly began to ein about the 
pictures. It was quite evident that she did not belong 
to “ that ” class, as the Frenchwomen call it; de Saulnes 
was noted for his eccentricity. Hyacinth shrugged 


her beautiful shoulders, and even smiled at Toni. She 
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was very sure of de Saulnes, sure with that certainty 
which only indifference can produce. 

He and this little pale girl with the big eyes seemed 
about to have something in common; perhaps it was 
their smallness. Hyacinth yawned with ennui. What 
did it matter? She wished ardently that de Saulnes 
would allow her mother and herself to return to Prince 
Ritsky’s box; but really Jean had been so courteously 
angry when he had come round to the box, and had 
demanded an explanation of their failure to appear so 
caustically, that Madame Fauroy had been terrified, 
and had implored Hyacinth to come at once. 

Ritsky was still leaning over the box, beckoning. At 
last, imperceptibly, Hyacinth shook her head at him. 
He looked ferociously sulky and sat down. 

“That big, fair young man with the eyeglass and 
every unearned order under Heaven is Prince Ritsky,” 
de Saulnes told Toni. : 

She made a lightning sketch of him— she had 
divined the scene in the opposite box easily. 

“That man with the woman in cloth of silver is 
Penot, the famous post-impressionist ; two seats farther 
on, in the same row, is la divine Sarah, and beside her 
Monsieur le Président. That’s de Tragan, there to 
the right — the red-haired man with the white face.” 

‘‘ Enough, enough,” Toni implored. 

Madame Fauroy and Hyacinth looked on idly. 
Madame Fauroy’s thoughts were rather disturbed. It 
might be exactly like Jean to take up this fad about a 
girl, very likely, but all the same Hyacinth ought not 
to have gone into Ritsky’s box; it had been foolish of 
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her to consent. Jean would be such a malleable hus- 
band, and so generous to his belle-mére. Hyacinth was 
really very inconsiderate. And ces Russes were always 
like a lucifer match, and they died out as abruptly. 
Of course, Hyacinth had not lied to Jean — perish the 
thought — she certainly had had a headache, and she 
had not wished, very rightly, to sacrifice Jean’s box, 
especially on a gala night, and it was a great pity the 
message had been delivered so late, when they were all 
actually in the theatre; that sort of thing made the 
explanation afterwards so difficult. Still, Jean seemed 
quite tranquille, he had a bel humeur. If only he were 
not so ugly, or else quite poor; in one event the engage- 
ment would have been better, in the other it would never 
have existed. : 

Almost, as if in answer to her thoughts, de Saulnes 
turned round and smiled his whimsical smile at his 
future belle-mére. He quite realized her thoughts, and 
he felt distressed that she should be distressed. He 
looked at Hyacinth. She was gazing at the stage, and 
in the softly reflected light she looked very beautiful. 
He thought of her at the chateau, and clenched his 
hands suddenly. He knew she did not love him, but 
he believed he adored her. She enchained him. He 
took her home alone, afterwards, in defiance of conven- 
tionality and Madame Fauroy also. 

In the darkness he kissed her hands, and she moved 
restlessly beneath his slight caress, 

“Tam tired, Jean.” 

He was all anxiety at once. 

You were exigeant in the theatre.” 
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“T felt rather hurt that if you were not well enough 
to come with me you should yet feel sufficiently recov- 
ered to join Ritsky.” 

“ Quelle idée! I naturally supposed your box would 
be filled. I had sent off my note quite early, you must 
remember.” 

“Then you would rather iri come in my box?” 

Hyacinth could have screamed with impatience. 

“ But of course, naturally.” 

“I’m sorry, bien-aimée, that I was a fool about it.” 

He kissed her hands again. 

She bent and very lightly leant her face against his 
for an instant. 

On a bien de la peine a rompre quand on n’aime 
plus! 


CHAPTER XXVII 
“ Conversations are the signposts of peoples’ natures.” 


T the end of a fortnight Toni had her sketches 
ready; she waited for de Saulnes. He did not 
come. She was eager, now that she had really 

begun, to start the new career; also, since she had 
given up her work at the cabaret, she wanted to make 
money ; more, she needed to do so. 

Jules had relinquished her sadly, so sadly, indeed, 
that Toni had promised to go to him still a few even- 
ings a week, if he found the cabaret stopped booming. 
But she hoped it would not. She had discovered that 
the new work had its fascination; she was caught up 
in an interest at last. 

When de Saulnes still did not come she wrote him a 
little note. 

That evening a footman brought her a reply. 


“TJ am ill again, mon amie. I could quote a great deal 
of Scripture about putting off this mortal body! but I 
won't. I write to tell you to go to Bonnevard, Boulevard 
des Capucines 27. Send in your name on my card, and 
tell him from me that here’s la bonne chance. Mille salu- 
tations. 

“De SAuLnes. 

“Perhaps you will give me another cup of tea when I 


am better?” 
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She was to go alone to Bonnevard, 

Another adventure! 

“J am young again in my old age,” she told 
Georgette. 

* You’re going to make money, c’est ga. It’s amaz- 
ing how a bank book, mbar it belongs to a woman, 
knocks years off the age.” 

“ You're a crass materialist, Georgette!” 

* You mean I’ve always had to do with so little that 
I understand how women feel about money? That’s 
right. I do.” 

Toni waited rather nervously in the outside office of 
Monsieur Bonnevard. 

It was dusty and book-lined, and contained, beside 
herself, a youth of uncertain age and cleanliness, and a 
desk littered with envelopes and typed sheets. 

Toni felt properly impressed. 

The youth clicked away hideously upon the machine, 
and then tossed the completed sheet on to the floor. 

A quarter of an hour passed; it appeared that Mon- 
sicur Bonnevard was not a being to be approached in 
any spirit of lightness or frivolity. 

A bell rang sharply, and the youth sniffed loudly, 
and rising, slouched through a glass panelled door. 

He put his head back again, and said, “ S’il vous 
plait,” through his nose. 

Toni, clutching her sketches, went through the door, 
and it was shut behind her. 

At a big desk in front of a much bigger window a 
short, dark man was sitting. 

He moved on his chair and nodded to Toni. 
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* Ah — er — Mademoiselle a 

* Saumarez,” Toni prompted, “ with an introduction 
from the Comte de Saulnes.” 

Bonnevard’s olive-tinted face was bent in search. 
Finally he routed a thin sheet of paper out of a drawer. 

‘* Aha, we have it 2? 

He began to read the paper through; then glancing 
up very quickly: 

“So you draw?” 

® Yes, Monsieur Bonnevard.” 

“Show me.” Like a pistol shot. 

Toni drew out a sketch; it happened to be the one of 
Ritsky. She had drawn him as a bear dancing lightly 
in a row of the ballet. The face was excellent in its 
scowling endearment. 

Bonnevard grinned appreciatively, holding out his 
hand for another. 

La Delice, the famous danseuse, who was renowned 
for her rapacity. It was well known that when she 
danced “for charity” she expected a percentage. 
Toni had represented her dancing in a children’s 
hospital, wreathed in pearls and diamonds, and below 
it she had written, “ A heart of gold.” 

Bonnevard roared with laughter. 

“Yes, yes,” he spluttered delightedly. ‘ For once 
Monsieur le Comte has reason. You can draw, made- 
moiselle. I will take this, and this, and this — and yes, 
that as well, and this, that little sketch. C'est 
combien? Yes, six. You will be paid at the end of 
the week. Fill in your name and address on this form. 
So. Good morning.” 
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‘The boy at the desk had become a human creature. 

“ Good luck? ” he asked hoarsely. 

Toni said ‘ Yes,”? and smiled at him and he smiled 
back quite pleasantly. 

In the street once more she stopped to think. If 
Bonnevard had taken so many, might not other editors 
“do likewise” ? 

The offices of the Jour and Soir stared her in the face, 

She went across. 

“ See the rédacteur without an appointment?” the 
office boy said, “Je le pense!”” He whistled contempt- 
uously, 

Toni walked across the room to the door and opened 
it. 

“ Shut that door,” a voice bellowed. 

She did so, behind her. 

Two men, talking earnestly together, stopped and 
stared at her. Without waiting an instant Toni thrust 
a sketch before them. 

It was of a famous dramatist whose play had been 
hissed on its first night. He had afterwards challenged 
several members of the audience to a duel. 

He was shown as Napoleon, after the great defeat, 
sitting upon his horse. On the marshal’s head a fool’s 
cap perched airily. 

Toni was in luck, neither Repon nor Deconich could 
stand that particular man; the sketch appealed to them 
instantly. 

There were only three others in all, they took the 
lot, and Toni filled up another form, and then shook 
hands ardently all round. 
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Georgette was jubilant; together she and Toni went 
to a Duval, where, if the food is cheap, it is real stuff 
and not bits, and had dinner. When they reached 
home again a wire lay on the table for Toni. It was 
from de Saulnes. “Do tell me how you got on? 
Perhaps you would come and call on me tomorrow at 
four o’clock? ” 

* You can’t go to the house of a comte, even if he is 
ugly, in that kit,” Georgette remarked. 

“We'll go and get a new one,” Toni said, “ at once. 
Not for worlds would I harrow your loving soul by the 
thoughts of my shabbiness in the midst of ducal 
splendour.” 

“You talk much more than you did,” Georgette 
said. 3 

“Do I? I expect it’s because I feel happy. For 
years I didn’t, you know.” 

“ There’s precious little to make a woman happy if 
she hasn’t got love,” Georgette philosophized. ‘* Now, 
for my part, I believe in having some little affaire on 
hand, if only to keep up one’s interest in one’s appear- 
ance. Dites-moi la vraie wens is this count of yours 
in love with you? ” 

“ Good heavens, no,” Toni answered, “ of course, he’s 
not. He’s a philanthropist to begin with, a friend — 
of some one I loved — to go on with, and engaged, to 
wind up with.” 

“T dare say, but being engaged to one person never 
yet hindered any one from falling in love with another. 
And that sort of falling in love is much worse than 
the ordinary straightforward kind, because it’s so easy 
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to think that one’s bonds will keep one from letting it 
grow too vehement. Result, ma p’tite? It’s too 
strong for us before we know where we are; like all 
things that grow too fast if they aren’t pruned early.” 

“But the count has no need to prune his friendship 
for me, he is really in love with Mademoiselle Fauroy, 
and besides, oh! you are all wrong, Georgette, je 
tassure.” 

They finally bought a little grey frock with lawn 
frills, and a most extravagant sash, which Toni could 
not resist because of its colour. The frock possessed 
a neat grey one that slipped, Arabian wise, round the 
skirt and hung loose at one side. Toni’s sash was of 
lilac silk embroidered in queer greens and scarlets, and 
with a dull tracery of gold. 

“JI have to get it,” she explained gravely to 
Georgette, who called the price sinful, and finally 
reduced it by a franc. 

The hat was grey silk, with a lilac feather, another 
rash outlay. 

“Shoes? Yes, they'll do, and gloves? ‘Those cham- 
pagne coloured soft ones.” 

“You can’t walk looking like that,” Georgette pro- 
tested at five minutes to four. ‘An auto-taxi is the 
thing.” 

Toni rolled away feeling exhilarated; a sensation 
any woman who suddenly, after years of privation, 
buys the frock she has longed for all the time, will easily 
understand. 

De Saulnes’ hotel was in one of the wide, quiet ave- 
nues that dissect the Champs Elysée. 
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An impassive butler received her, and handed her on 
to a youthful giant, very beautifully apparelled in grey 
and scarlet. 

The inner. hall was of a very pale fawn marble, and 
at intervals exquisite tapestries, the prevailing note of 
which was old rose and gold, were hung. Little trees 
of white lilac were growing in big pots at the foot of 
the staircase. 

Toni loved the feel of the thick carpets, and the sense 
of luxury and loveliness that seemed to emanate from 
the still house. 

The “ Apollo ” opened two high doors and announced 
her. 

Propped up at the far end of the room, de Saulnes 
was sitting. He struggled to rise at her entrance. 

She hurried forward. 

“It is very pleasant of you to come and visit me,” 
he said in rather a weak voice. “I wondered greatly 
if you would.” = 

“ At the convent I was taught always to say my 
grace! Some few good habits cling to me, malgré moi! 
I do thank you for the career, which, do you know, 
really may prove a success.” 

“© Now I can make the remark dear to all men, ‘I told 
you so”!” 

“ And I didn’t believe you; but then it’s so difficult to 
believe in oneself.” 

‘Most of us find that task easier than giving our 
credulity elsewhere! But tell me about Bonnevard, 
and how it all happened.” 

“I arrive chez Bonnevard, deprecating, gently nerv- 
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ous. A boy who does not, emphatically, use Pears’ 


soap, or any other, tells me to wait, like Napoleon 
issuing an order at Austerlitz, I wait, growing more 
nervous, but less gentle. Napoleon goes through a 
glass door, and after a little inserts his head back again 
in my direction and commands me to enter. I creep 
in. Fate, Heaven, Destiny, what you will — in short, 
Monsieur Bonnevard asks me curtly what I can do. I 
tender the sketches — Prince Ritsky, Periot, de Lane. 
He laughs, and I feel as all the unimportant little 
goddesses must have felt when Jove joked. He laughs 
louder, and says: ‘ But yes, this, and this, comme ¢a,’ 
choosing rapidly, one thick finger outstretched to point 
while the other hand takes the sketches. I go out 
stepping on the clouds into the street again, with an 
order for more and a contract. In the street Heaven 
sends me a gleam of sense. I go into other offices, dark 
and with another Napoleon of the desk, and dash into 
& private room. Speech is beyond me, I dash the 
sketches down in front of two large, irate men. 
Laughter —I join in anxiously. But the anxiety is 
not needed, the sketches are taken, there is another 
contract. I step on more clouds towards home and 
Georgette. Vlad c’est l’affaire.” 

* It’s splendid, immense; félicitations, indeed.” 

“ And I owe it all to you.” 

“To your own talent.” 

“ Mayn’t I say ‘thank you’ properly? ” 

“If your gratitude could be expressed instead by 
pouring out tea, or rather by making it? ” 

He leant back among the cushions and contentedly 
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watched her fill up the teaspoon from the little silver 
canister. 

“What ao beautiful home you have, Monsieur le 
Comte.” 

“ You like it? I guessed you would. Partly, that 
was why I wanted you to come. But you must come 
again when I can show you round, and tell you the 
histories of things. I’ve collected beauty all my life, 
' with the same zest and hard work that other men put 
into their business on the Bourse or in the Mairie.” 

Toni looked around the room. It was very high, and 
the ceiling was painted with sprays of apple-blossom. 
The walls were hung with panels of grey-green silk, and 
between each panel a picture hung, representing 
“ Spring.” There were landscapes by Corot, Lancret, 
Manet (a very tiny one), Wegulin, Furse, and a host of 
other names that were new to Toni. ~ 

“It’s my spring room.” 

*T like the idea.” 

She crossed to the bookshelf which ran the length of 
the room — one long shelf made in green Florentine 
wood. 

“ T didn’t know you liked English books too.” 

“ YT don’t like them, I love them —-some, anyway.” 

Over the high mantelpiece a picture. hung of 
Hyacinth Fauroy. Toni stopped and looked at it. 

“ She is very beautiful.” : 

‘TY mean her to be painted, later on, as a picture 
for this room, a spring picture.” 

‘6 When are you going to be married? ” 

De Saulnes shrugged his shoulders lightly. “ Qui 
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sait? Hyacinth says next year; pour moi, I would 
have liked it to be this summer. I do not grow 
younger.” 

His voice sounded rather wistful. 

“ Hyacinth says, with wisdom I own, that once one 
is married, it is a fatt accompli, and escape is impos- 
sible, and freedom is gone. Do you sympathize with 
that feminine point of view, Mademoiselle Toni? ” 

Toni lit a cigarette. 

‘“ Marriage is so much more binding for a woman 
than a man, you see,” she said; “a man somehow goes 
on being himself after he’s married, but a woman scems 
always to become merely a wife, or a mother, and very 
rarely both successfully. She gains a home when she 
marries, of course, but she loses herself, and really indi- 
viduality does count, you know.” 

He nodded absently, and then said with sudden 
vehemence: “ Nothing really ought to count as much in 
marriage as love — individuality, freedom, they aren’t 
worth a sou in comparison with the real thing.” 

““T didn’t say they were,” Toni cried, “we were 
talking about marriage, not love. I believe, if a person 
really loves, that everything else ceases even to count. 
I don’t mean by that that one must instantly stop being 
interested in things or life, and surrender oneself 
utterly to the passion of the moment. I mean all other 
dominant interests, like the analysis of oneself, the 
development of individuality ought to be utterly blotted 
out. Love is simply the complete power of feeling with 
another person — that’s all.” 
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“If you had children, would you love them more 
than your husband? ” ; 

Toni shook her head. “No, I couldn’t. I can’t 
take more than one person utterly into my life. I’d 
love them, because he gave them to me, and they would 
be my gift to him, and because babies are such warm, 
funny, sleepy, sweet things; but they wouldn’t ever be 
really first, I’m afraid.” 

“ Afraid! You speak as if you thought your view 
were the wrong one. It’s right, I think — absolutely. 
I shall be furious if a small Jean or Hyacinth meet me 
as a rival in the open field.” 

He coughed a little. 

“It’s getting unconscionably late,” Toni eatin 
suddenly, as the little buh] clock chimed six. ‘I must 
go. Tonight I am ‘on’ at the cabaret for a short 
time. Jules implored, and so I consented.” 

“You are very beautifully dressed, Mademoiselle 
Toni.” 

Toni flushed with pleasure. 

“ The first result of my career! Now say ‘ vanity of 
vanities.’ ” 

“No, I wouldn’t. I like women to be joliment vaine, 
it’s a sign they’re happy.” 

“TI must be in an ecstasy, then, now, for I am not 
joliment, but furieusement vain in my new sash!” 

“It’s a lovely lilac colour.” 

She shook hands with him. 

“ Good-bye, and thank 

“You,” he interrupted quickly, “ for coming to sce 
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me. I hate sitting alone; you have cheered me up. I 
feel as if I’d had a tonic!” 

“ Good-bye again!” 

“ Will you come soon and see me, if I do not get 
well? ” 

“T should love to.” 

“Then it’s only aw revoir, because if I do get well, 
I shall come and see you, and if I don’t, you’ll come to 
me.” 

The footman was waiting at the door to show her 
downstairs. 

As the big gates closed behind her, she suddenly 
thought of the irony of de Saulnes’ life, with its con- 
stant ill-health. - He had all that the world could give 
him, and no strength to profit by it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Mein dunkles Herz liebt dich, 
Es liebt dich und es bricht, 
Und bricht und zuckt und verblutet, 
Abor du siehst es nicht.” 
Heine. 


S this book really does not set out to be the 
A chronicle of a famous life, it may be as well to 

disillusion the hopeful beings at once, by tell- 
ing them, without any faltering, that Toni worked ex- 
tremely hard for two years before she obtained any 
success worth mentioning. ‘Then, it is true, her name 
began to be discussed in the market where newspaper 
fortunes are made, or the reverse. 

De Gagne sent for her one day and offered her a post 
on the paper at a salary which a year before would have 
seemed colossal to Toni. She refused it, tranquilly 
confident that, as a free lance, she would be quite able 
to exceed the sum offered. She was. Even Georgette, 
just back from Spain once more, began to regard Toni 
with that awe which the possession of a bank-book alone 
induces. The appartement in the Rue d’Almene had 
long since ceased to be; it had been superseded by two 
rooms off the Avenue Voltaire, and these, in their turn, 
had been resigned for a flat in the Boulevarde Gautier. 

The flat was not very big, but it was definitely attrac- 
tive, and it possessed u bath-room. Toni now had 
Georgette, Simpson, a bath-room and a bank-book, 


besides a lot of people whom she knew quite well. 
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She was fast becoming a personage. 

De Saulnes, who had been travelling for the last six 
months, had introduced her to one set of people, and 
the other set had introduced themselves with that free- 
masonry which exists between men and women who work 
with their brains, all the world over. Flowers, sweets, 
and books had reached Toni irregularly from Cairo, 
London, and even as far away as America. De Saulnes 
had written once or twice, too, and she had answered. 
Their friendship was a very pleasant thing. 

Toni had even received a visit from Daphne and 
Fane. They had been very kind, and gently patron- 
izing. “Glad that her work was so successful,” and 
that she was really “all right,” an ambiguous remark 
which Toni mentally and rightly interpreted as mean- 
ing “ socially presentable.” 

Fane still possessed the slenderness which Daphne 
lacked; his negative good looks were as they had been 
with a few added lines and a moustache; but Daphne’s 
once exquisite colouring had given place to a universal 
rosiness which, though it might be healthy, could not be 
described as charming. 

Still, Toni was glad they had called; really, after 
twenty-three or so, the keeping up of quarrels becomes 
a very tedious thing, especially quarrels with one’s 
family. ‘ 

Fane was obviously impressed by the entry of de 
Saulnes. Toni saw at once the matrimonial glitter in 
his eye when he approached to say good-bye. 

“ The count a pal of yours, Toni? ” 

“ Quite,” she assured him. 
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“Decent chap; seems keen on you.” 

“ Quite,” said Toni again. 

Fane coughed and adjusted his necktie. 

“Known him long?” 

“Two years. He was a friend of Robert's. 

“T say, I shouldn’t mention that — er — part,” 
said Fane uncomfortably. ‘“ Does he — er know? ” 

“ Everything; he’s to be nrarried in the summer.” 

Fane’s eyeglass dropped despondently on to his 
waistcoat. 

“Well, I think we must be moving. Where’s the 
wife?” Fane was the kind of man who invariably 
prefixed the article. It is a damning trait in a man’s 
character. ' 

Occasionally Toni met Hyacinth Fauroy. She 
often wondered when the marriage would be celebrated. 
De Saulnes, after that one discussion, had never men- 
tioned it to her again. Apparently he had decided to 
let Hyacinth go her own way, and not to coerce her. 
She certainly did so during his absence abroad. 
Ritsky, who had appeared again, went everywhere with 
her. Toni wondered what de Saulnes would say when 
he returned. 

A week later he called at the flat and limped in, a 
little lamer than usual. 

“ Toni, I’m forty-five today.” 

“Cher ami, I am twenty-seven — no, eight; but let 
us forget it.” 

He looked very frail and no better than when he went 
away. Toni went up to his chair. 

“ Jean, you don’t look at all well.” 
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“TI don’t feel it; incidentally Hyacinth has dismissed 
me.” : 

He wiped his lips with his handkerchief. 

Toni knelt down beside his chair, 

“Tt’s not true, my dear.” 

‘‘ [t’s damnably true; she was married to Ritsky this 
morning. I only heard of his wife’s death a week ago. 
I was in New York, and saw it in the Herald. I had 
always thought that perhaps— but one thinks these 
things, and I believed in Hyacinth. I came home 
instantly when I read the announcement, jealousy 
forced me to, and I found Hyacinth’s letter awaiting 
me this morning.” 

He laid his thin hand on hers, it was burning hot. 

“ My dear, I’m so sorry,” Toni whispered. 

“I believe you are,” he said, “and I’m grateful. I 
feel like a man who has been stabbed in the dark. It 
wasn’t fair. I hadn’t any chance. I’d never had much 
with my ugly face, and my miserable little body, but I 
loved her, and she knew it.” 

He sat staring at the trees waving their branches in 
the sunshine. 

**So that’s my home-coming.” 

Toni got up and made tea. 

“You'd better do a cartoon — an answer to the one 
you saw first — and call it ‘ The Wounded Beast.’ ” 

Don’t!” she said. 

“It’s what I am; I could curse the world today, and 
laugh to see it suffer.” 

“Did you never think even that perhaps Hyacinth 
was not wholly trustworthy? ” 
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He laughed bitterly. 

“What man in love with a beautiful woman ever 
thinks these things? I believed in her, and that was 
enough for me. I should have felt I was insulting her 
if I had questioned her friendship or movements. 
I knew she was capricious. I was willing that she 
should have her free time before our marriage. And 
ours wasn’t an ordinary engagement at first. I never 
dreamt that she would love me, that she cared; I was 
content to love her. She knew that. She told me 
voluntarily once that she loved me. You can’t know 
what that meant to me. Always I’d been told that I 
must marry. I felt, too, that it was my duty; the 
places go to the Protestant branch of the family if I 
die unmarried, or without children, and the sense of 
keeping the land for the Faith was born in me, I 
believe. Hyacinth knew all that. I was frank with 
her ia 

He stopped abruptly, and rising, began to limp up 
and down the room. 

Toni watched him miserably; one of the hardest 
things in friendship is the powerlessness to bear our 
friend’s sorrows. 

De Saulnes flung round at the end of the room, his 
white face working. 

“J’m in a cage,” he said violently, “ pressed in, 
caged up, and I can’t get free. I’ve got to go on 
suffering like this, beating against the bars. I’m a 
fool to come here and talk to you like this. I don’t 
know why I came. What does it matter to you, after 
all, if another woman has fooled me? Why should it 
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matter? ”? His hard eyes met hers. “I’m going,” he 
said, turning to the door. 

Jean, wait a minute.” 

She went across the room and caught hold of him. 

“You’re being as cruel to me as to yourself,” she 
said with difficulty. “ You know — you must know — 
that your pain hurts me. We have been friends 
together so long now. Don’t shut me out when you 
need me most. You do need me; I who suffered alone 
once tell you that. Jean, my dear, the world is still 
before you, and Hyacinth was never worthy. I, who 
am your friend, saw that long ago. Will you mourn 
for an idol who was never worth worshipping? I 
dare say all this sounds cheap, and useless to you now; 
later on you will realize it isn’t so. You can go now, 
but you will come back tomorrow. Promise me.” 

He went to the door mechanically. 

Promise.” 

“ Yes,” he said in a muffled voice, and went out. 


—— h  - 


CHAPTER XXIX 


“I would that you were all to me, 
You that are just so much, no more.” 
R. Baown1Nxa, 


or the day after that, so Toni went in search 
of him. 

His man came down to her and told her he was ill, 
and could see no one. 

“Has Monsieur le Comte a doctor?” 

** No, madame.” 

“Then I will go up.” 

Gaston watched her helplessly, and by a lift of his 
shoulders expressed his inability to cope with the situ- 
ation. 

Toni knocked at de Saulnes’ door, and in reply to his 
“ Entrez,” went quietly in, 

He was in bed, sitting up, surrounded by books. In 
his blue sleeping suit with its turn-down collar he looked 
oddly young and pathetic. For the first time in her 
life Toni felt a stirring of queer pity at her heart; it 
was that awakening which is called the maternal 
instinct, 

De Saulnes smiled suddenly. 

“T can’t think why you bother so about me.” 

“Modest being. I happen to be interested in you.” 


“T go away again next week.” 
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She nodded. 
“J expected so. 


miss you.” 
“To Egypt, I think. Tell me, why will you miss 


Where are you going? I shall 


me?” 
“Can one explain that? Because I’m used to you; 


because you’ve got a niche in my life, and in my heart; 
because I understand you since you first understood 


me. Assez des raisons? ” 

He changed the subject. 

“TI had a letter from Hyacinth yesterday. You 
were right when you said she was untrustworthy ; only 
a weak woman — and weak women are never sincere — 
could have written that letter. The queer part of it 
all is that now, knowing her as she was, I still want her 
as much. I can’t help it. The thought of her, her 
slenderness, her fragrance, come back to me and tor- 
ture me. And yet I see things as they are. I’m a 
worse fool than I knew.” 

“No, you’re just human. Once one loves it doesn’t 
matter whether the beloved is what one thinks or not; 
the love is there and that’s all, in the main, that 


counts.” 

He laughed grimly. 

“ How well a woman philosophizes on love when it’s 
not she who’s hurt.” 

An exquisite flame colour ran up Toni’s throat and 
De Saulnes saw it and flushed sallowly. “ For- 


face, 
Toni, tell me, how is it with you. 


give, me, I’m a brute. 
Are you getting on?” 
“ I’ve my exhibition next month.” 
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“T’ll come back for it, wherever I am. You are 
looking very magnificent.” 

“I’m getting so horribly wealthy, and after all there 
are only Georgette and Simpson for me to spend it on.” 

“Why d’you keep Georgette with you? She isn’t 
the right kind of friend for you.” 

*T love her.” 

* As you love Simpson? ” 

“Not in the same way. Simpson was little and hurt 
and alone, and Georgette was big, and —hélas, far 
from alone.” 

* You’re a queer being.” 

“ Because I love a dog and another woman? ” 

“ Because you don’t love others as well.” 

* I love my work.” 

“Work!” He laughed. “A thing with which a 
woman stifles her heart because some onc has emptied it, 
or else no one has come along to fill it.” 

“ Mille remerciements!” She made him a curtsy. 
“ May I be allowed to remind you that you chose my 
career for me? ” 

* Toni, will you never care again? ” 

Her face quivered. 

“T don’t know,” she said very low, “I feel as though 
all my heart were buried beneath a ruin.” 

He did not answer; the twilight fell softly around 
them, the tiny log fire leapt up now and then, and lit 
the room with points of light. From far away the roar 
of the evening world sounded. 

“T must go,” Toni said. 

She went close to the bed. 
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“It is good-bye, then, for a time.” 

Jean’s hand closed on hers. 

“Perhaps I shan’t go after all.” 

“TI think you ought to. I suppose this has been an 
attack of the old pain? ” 

“It’s been rather bad.” 

“ Poor dear. If you don’t go, write to me, and I will 
come again.” 

“ Would you rather I went or stayed? ” 

The question puzzled her, its note of imperative de- 
mand distressed her a little. 

“TI would rather you stayed, naturally,” she said 
gently. 

He bent and kissed her hand. 

“ Good night.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


“My thoughts to yours have leaned and clung, again and yet 
again.” 


ONI sat on the hearthrug. Simpson sat there 
too, one paw laid protectingly on Toni’s frock, 
his eyes blinking peacefully at the fire. At 

intervals Toni rubbed his left ear, and he responded by 
a grateful glance. 

There is one thing in which dogs easily beat human 
beings, they are so grateful. Simpson Saumarez was 
specially so, he never forgot that he had been, as it 
were, a terrier Oliver Twist. He adored Toni. His 
one trick he had learnt for love of her, and it had 
taken him nearly a year. He was not a quick dog, 
but he had learnt at length to valse; it took him time 
to get round, and his nose used to get damper than 
ever, but he achieved it finally. He had valsed after 
tea, because Toni had been rather distraite all day, 
and it had certainly cheered her; it would have cheered 
any one, because it was such a preposterously solemn 
performance. 

“You're a fur dog of great worth,” Toni said to 
him; he sighed blissfuly. “ And the best-looking dog 
in Paris,” she went on. 

Simpson was very plain, so he adored hearing that. 

“ And I love you.” 

He looked up, his two brown eyes wide open. “So 


do I you,” the eyes said at ‘once, even if they could 
289 
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not speak. Georgette was mending, or marring, a hat. 
She had been carrying on an interrupted monologue 
during this conversation; sentences began to reach 
Toni. 

“ People wanting to give you things, generally means 
they want something back again, so I said ‘ Ecoute, 
mon p’tit chou, if I take this offer, what do you 
expect?’ ” 

“ Who — what — Georgette? ” 

“ Jules, he wants me to manage the cabaret for 
him.” 

“ He wants to marry you? ” 

“ That’s the worst of it; it’s so binding, an arrange- 
ment like that.” 

Toni began to laugh. 

“It’s quite time you settled down.” 

“T’m not plain yet.” 

“No, you baby, of course not; but your point of 
view regarding life ought to be a little plainer.” 

“That generally means Mass every Sunday, and 
quiet clothes. Je vous remercie!” 

“Tu es impossible! Jules is a good soul, even if he 
is a little — well covered, shall we say, here and there.” 

“ What I say is, once you’re married, you’re done 
for. I have always heard that the English are a thick 
race, but I never believed it since I was told some 
Englishman advocated five-year marriages! Ah! he'd 
had experience, he knew just how long it takes a woman 
to get bored.” 

“I don’t believe the special man who advocated that 
was married at all.” 
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“The hypocrite!” cried Georgette; “but then I 
always do say it’s never wise to believe anything in 
print. - As far as I can see people simply write books 
so that they can say all sorts of things that nobody 
would even listen to or believe in real life. Dis donc, 
Toinette, is it true that the Mademoiselle Fauroy’s gone 
off with Ritsky? ” 

“ Yes, it’s true, worse luck!” 

“My eye!” Georgette said elegantly, “and what'll 
Monsieur le Comte say now? I suppose he’s awfully 
cut up— distressed, hein? He needn’t be, she was 
a bad one. However, Ritsky’s a worse; he’ll beat her, 
as she deserves, in time. Now the little count would 
have been un mari marié, tu sais, one of the best, as you 
put it always. Wonder if he'll take to you now, 
Toinctte? ” 

Toni laughed and pulled Simpson’s ears. 

“We don’t think,” she said amusedly. 

“Hearts are caught that way, you know. Now 
Jules was only turned off by Lolotte a week ago and 
here he is dying to marry me.” 

“ And you are about fifty times better-looking than 
Lolotte.” 

Georgette put down the tortured hat and looked 
critically at Toni. 

You mayn’t be beautiful,” she said slowly, “ but 
you've got a queer, nice kind look about you. Then 
you look bien-soignée, bien-coiffée, bien chaussée. And 
you look cold. That’s the great thing. Many a man’s 
been lost because he would try to explore the Arctic 
region — it’s the same in love. Coldness attracts 
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a man that nothing else would touch. He’ll go on 
and on, and wait and wait because he wants to turn ice 
into fire. I’m sure I don’t want you to marry the little 
count; he doesn’t like me. He considers me unre- 
spectable.” 

“He never minds about that sort of thing,” Toni 
said, “look at all the people who are his friends, the 
ones he’s rescued!” 

“Ah, yes! That’s different. It’s a very different 
thing, indeed, knowing somebody who isn’t respectable 
to whom you’re doing good, to knowing some one who’s 
not respectable whom you’ve got to know just ordi- 
narily! There’s a lot of noble feeling about the first, 
and only an uncomfy one about the second. The little 
comte thinks you ought to be surrounded by higher 
influences. I can see it in his eye. Men don’t mind 
knowing unrespectable people —they like it — but 
they don’t want people they like, women, to know ’em 
too. Not much.” 

Toni lit a cigarette, and blew out blue clouds from 
it thoughtfully, Simpson coughed; he was a non-smoker. 

“I’m certain sure you’re wrong, Georgette, about 
the comte. He’s not that sort a bit, and he knows we 
are friends.” 

‘© He knows you’re obstinate. It’s much the same 
thing as being friends when it comes to giving advice. 
If you’re fond of a person you don’t advise ’em, and if 
you know they’re obstinate, you don’t, as you know it 
would be wasted.: De Saulnes knows that if he said, 
‘Mademoiselle Toni ’— pardon, ‘ Toni’ simplement — 
‘Georgette is a fille de joie, more or less, and no fit 
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companion for you,’ you’d say, ‘I choose my own 
friends,’ and look down your nose at him.” 

“ Well, he’s never said anything of the sort.” 

“If you marry him, I shall take on Jules.” 

“So poor Jules’s fate rests with me; I’m afraid 
you'll have to wait a long time, Georgette, because 
really the Comte de Saulnes doesn’t want to marry 
me for one thing, and I don’t want to marry him for 
another.” / 

“ Qui vicra verra,” said Georgette darkly, rising and 
trying on the hat. 

“We'll go down to the exhibition, and see how it’s 
getting on, and then go on and have tea at Rumpel- 
mayer’s.” 

*D’you mean us together? ” 

“ With Simpson too.” 

“ Toinette, you’ve a heart.” 

Georgette hurried into her room to dress. As she 
put on the black chiffon blouse, two tears fell upon its 
folds. The usual gossip of the world reached her 
quickly. She knew all about Toni’s visit to de Saulnes, 
though Toni had not spoken of it to her. She had 
seen the frequent letters from Cairo, and she loved 
Toni. To lose her would take the savour from life, 
but Georgette meant to play the game. If de Saulnes 
objected, as she felt instinctively he did, to her presence 
in the flat, she would go — she would even marry Jules, 
so that Toni would be free for the comte to woo. She 
did not doubt for an instant that he would marry Toni 
in time. Toni’s offer to take her out to tea touched 
her keenly. She sniffed violently as she pinned back 
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the yellow curls under the big hat. Becoming famous 
and well off hadn’t altered Toinette. 

“It would’ve any one else!” poor Georgette sighed, 
“ and, of course, a ballet dancer’s not the right person 
for her to live with. Ill kick out. I’ll take old Jules.” 

The exhibition was very crowded. Many people 
came up and congratulated Toni. 

She felt a sense almost of unreality as she glanced 
round at the crowd, and the pictures on the walls. 
She had attracted this throng of people; she had 
drawn the pictures, and two years ago she had been 
doing lightning sketches in a little café! It seemed 
all so incredible, and yet it was true; the scrawled 
“Toni” at the side of every cartoon testified to its 
veracity, 

Duforme, the big seascape man, came up to her. He 
was florid and yellow-haired, a Norman who didn’t look 
it. 

“It’s your thin line, sure line that’s so incredibly 
good,” he said. 

Toni flushed with pleasure. 

“Ym sending you a sketch,” the great man went 
on, “a little present from one artist to another.” 

“Monsieur, your words mean as much to me as 
your gift, and that I shall consider of my greatest 
treasures.” 

He looked after her as she walked down the long 
room. 

“What one calls séduisante, mon ami,” he said to 
Collin absently, still watching Toni. 

Rumpelmayer’s looked gay and inviting. They got 
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a. little table by the window, so that they saw the 
world within and without. Toni was a baby about 
cakes, particularly ones with marron créme. She 
ordered coffee, and just as she began to pour it out, 
de Saulnes entered. He was, of course, in the usual 
town suit, but somehow to Toni’s rather critical eyes 
he looked smarter than usual. 

Toni saw his car drawn up outside. Beside him 
walked a tall woman, with rather an austere face; she 
too was excecdingly smart, but not in the owtré fashion 
of the moment. 

De Saulnes glanced round the room, his quick eyes 
searching for a table. At length he turned to the 
window seats. At once he saw Toni. With a little 
exclamation he darted forward. 

“I returned this morning.” 

He bowed to Georgette, then to Toni. “I want to 
to introduce you to my mother.” 

So the austere lady was his mother! Georgette rose 
instantly, her face deeply red. “I will go,” she said 
nervously. 

“Of course not,” Toni said rather sharply. “I 
shall not be an instant.” ‘ 

“I want you to have tea with us,” de Saulnes 
objected, as they crossed the room together. 

“ There is Georgette.” 

“Let her go back.” 

“Mon ami, I don’t do those things. Georgette is 
my guest, and, of course, I shall remain with 
her.” 


He glanced at her. 
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“ As you will. I want you, however, to promise me 
tomorrow. I have planned an excursion.” 

“ An excursion? ” : 

“ You have never seen the chateau. I want to take 
you there. You will come?” 

“TI shall love to,” she said. 

Madame de Saulnes welcomed her in exactly the way 
her appearance suggested she would welcome a friend of ' 
her son’s. 

She was gracious and aloof. 

“JT have heard much from my son about your work. 
I shall make a point of going to view the exhibi- 
tion.” 

“You are very good,” Toni murmured. 

Something about de Saulnes, his quick glances round 
the room, the immaculateness of his clothes, surprised 
her a little, He had been away nearly three months 
after all, and the exhibition closed in a week. Toni 
turned her gaze upon Madame la Comtesse, whom she 
had never seen before. She sought in vain for Jean 
in his mother. She was tall, graceful, and cold; even 
her eyes, though they were blue, did not look so beside 
Jean’s. His were of that intense blue colour which is 
often described, and so seldom seen. 

“ My son tells me that he hopes to motor you down 
to Vincennes tomorrow.” ; 

“It should be lovely in this weather. I like this 
autumn tang in the air, and the keen cottagy smell of 
burning wood that one always gets at this time of the 
year out in the country.” 

“ Mademoiselle Saumarez knows the seasons of the 
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year by their scents,” Jean broke in. He smiled at 
Toni. 

“ Really,” from his mother perfunctorily. 

Toni rose. 

“JT am afraid I must go back to my friend.” 

“ Your friend?” 

Toni looked towards Georgette, a rather gorgeous 
Picture in black and cream. 

“ By the window.” 

Madame de Saulnes looked at Georgette as one looks 
without seeing, and then held out her hand to Toni. 

“T am glad to have met you.” 

It was a most courteous dismissal, but it made Toni 
feel, for an instant, as she had felt years before in her 
aunt’s drawing-room. 

This woman did not like her. Eh bien, her liking 
really wasn’t a necessary incident in life. Jean was her 
friend; she had no desire to include his mother in the 
category. 

A very pretty woman called to Jean gaily as they 
passed her table. 

“ My cousin,” he said as he nodded. 

* You seem to have a great many relations here this 
afternoon, mon ami.” 

‘“ There are so many branches of the family, you see,” 
he said. : 

Toni felt a vague, rather unpleasant surprise. Jean 
had seldom talked of himself, and though he had taken 
her to many evenings at various houses, and, of course, 
to the Opera and theatre, she had never, so far, met 
any of his people. She had grown so out of the world 
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in the years of her work in Paris that she had ceased 
almost to remember even the slight conventionality she 
had once known, and yet, despite her easy bohemian- | 
ism Jean’s last remark had made her feel somehow “ out 
of things.” 

* Does one call you a fortunate or unfortunate being 
to have so many relations? ” she asked lightly, carrying 
on the trend of his last remark. 

They had reached Georgette. 

“Tm rather fond of my people,” he said simply. 
“Au revoir, May I call for you about eleven o’clock 
tomorrow? ” 

“T shall be ready at that precise hour, m’sieu, I 
assure you.” 

She looked thoughtfully after him as he walked 
back to his table; it was the height of the autumn 
season; every one was in town. Again and again he 
stopped to speak to people at various tables. Toni 
watched him and felt almost, as she did so, as though 
she were watching a stranger. 

It had never occurred to her that de Saulnes had 
any other life than the one in which he met her, his 
casual, half bohemian, half philanthropic sort of life. 
She had occasionally thought that he must give some 
of his time to his own set. She knew from certain 
remarks that he had made sometimes, that he personally 
oversaw all the management of his vast estates. And 
yet, despite it all, she had never realized him as she 
saw him today, a man of his world, and a man of 
place. : 

He had been to her a rather ill, under-sized little 
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friend. He appeared now as — Toni sought to describe 
him to herself as de Saulnes, the man who wielded power, 
and who had his own traditional seat in the court of 
socicty. 

“ And all this because Hummpelonyer's s is full of his 
relations,” she said aloud. 

Georgette didn’t understand, but she said instead, 
“Your little comte looks better, newer, somehow. 
What's all this about tomorrow? ” 

“ Monsieur de Saulnes wants to motor me down to 
Vincennes.” 

“ Ysn’t that where he keeps his ancestral castle? ” 

“ Yes; one hears that it is lovely.” 

“ And is that woman with the pearls and the black 
lace frock his mother? ” 

“cc Yes.” 

“So that’s a comtesse. She looks a bit stiff, not 
like him; easy to get on with, I shouldn’t think. 
Toinette, you've had a rotten tea—try a marron 
créme.” 

Toni tried one, and found it beyond her. 

“J don’t want any tea,” she said. “Suppose we 
go out and get an auto-taxi and drive down the 
Bois?” ‘ 

She paid the bill and, followed by Georgette, went 
out. The evening air was cool and sharp, a glow still 
hung over the teeming streets. 

“I wish these sort of evenings wouldn’t come,” Toni 
said irritably, “ they make me want things — they are 
as bad as spring.” 

“ What sort of things? ” 
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“That's just it, I don’t know. Simply something I 
haven’t got. I suppose I’m a fool, Georgette.” 

“No, you're not,” Georgette said shortly, “ you’re 
ceasing to be one, that’s just it.” 

“What do you mean?” Toni asked curiously. 

* You remember when you were ill, when you had 
la grippe, last year? One night you were delirious, 
and all the time you moaned one name. I’ve never 
asked you about your life, Toinette, I’m not that sort, 
but I couldn’t help guessing something then. I guessed 
you were trying to forget, too, and when just now you 
said you ‘ wanted’ something, I somehow felt as if you’d 
succeeded. You see, we don’t want anything when we’re 
unhappy, it’s only when we begin to feel better that we 
have hopes and desires again.” 

Toni caught her hand impulsively. 

“If I could have told you, I would,” she said, “ but, 
for the life of me I can’t talk about things that hurt. 
It’s all so long ago now, nearly ten years. Perhaps, 
even if I don’t forget, the hurt has healed. Oh, 
Georgette, I want so to live again. I thought once that 
all these feelings had been killed in me for ever, but 
they haven’t. It’s as though there were something so 
fiercely alive in me that it can’t be killed. I’ve got 
work, success, a little power, and all the time I want 
something else.” 

“It’s because you are young still.” 

“Young? I feel young, but I suppose twenty-eight 
isn’t really very young? It’s nearly thirty, anyhow.” 

“ You look about twenty-three,” Georgette said, her 
big eyes fixed affectionately on Toni. 
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Globes of pale gold began to glimmer between the 
trees. In the hush which seems to come for a little with 
eventide, the sounds of the roads were very clear. The 
taxi rolled on smoothly. 

Toni saw the people together, youths and girls and 
men and women; they all had some one. Out of all the 
world she had Georgette! It was grotesque in its 
pathos. What did she want? “I don’t know, I don’t 
know,” she told herself inarticulately, “ but I want all 
the happiness in life that I’ve ever had.” They drove 
home in silence. The flat looked attractive, the fire- 
light leapt up as if to welcome them. Toni looked 
round the familiar room that she had furnished with 
such pleasure. It was still the same, but it all seemed 
so comfortless, so empty. ‘ 

After Georgette had gone off to the cabaret she sat 
on in the big chair staring at the fire. Simpson came 
and leant his head against her. She looked down at 
him and found she could barely see him through the mist 
of her tears. 





——— . 


CHAPTER XXXI 


“4 hope to sing by gladly? — or a fine 
Sad memory? ... Choose.” 
E. B. Brown1na. 


N the morning one always feels ashamed of the 
evening’s emotion; it seems to be the one useful 
thing for which early mornings were created. 

Toni awoke very early, and felt amazingly self- 
conscious and ashamed. Why she had had that “ ab- 
surd” mood the evening before she could not imagine. 
She threw the bath salts into the bath viciously. At 
twenty-eight to suffer for the sentiment of seventeen! 

The day apparently meant to be fine, the sun was 
already breaking through the opal mist. She chose her 
prettiest frock and walked about in her under-skirt 
until the last minute, because she liked so much secing 
her ankles in their pale lavender silk stockings. 

She did her hair in “ the new way”; it was brown 
hair, and quite ordinary, but beautifully kept, and very 
well burnished. The “new way,” was a little fringe in 
front, half an inch above the level eyebrows, and a mass 
of curls behind. 

Old Marthe came in to “do her up.” 

‘Madame looks gay this morning.” 

“Tt’s more than madame did last night,” Toni 
muttered, making a little moue at herself in the glass. 

The early post brought two cheques and the pleasing 
information that all the cartoons remaining on exhibit 


were sold. 
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By eleven Toni was absolutely ready. She heard 
the big car thunder round the corner, and ran to the 
window to see if de Saulnes were driving. He was. 
She had guessed so from the corner taken at about 
twenty-eight or so. She slipped into her big fur-lined 
coat. 

“Voir, Georgette.” 

Voir, ma cherie.” 

De Saulnes was standing by the door of the car, 
talking to his man. . - 

“Im going to drive, Toni,” ‘he said, “and you're 
going to sit beside me.” 

“ Has Nero issued all his commands.” 

He laughed. 

“ Except one; you won’t be home until late, so don’t 
expect to be.” 

He took the wheel, and the big car slid forward. 

“There’s nothing like motoring,” Toni exclaimed 
as they flashed past still fields and through little 
villages. 

* How much stronger you look, Jean.” 

“Tm quite fit just now.” 

“Fit altogether? ” 

He looked at her, a sudden piercing glance. 

“On n’est jamais si heureux ou si malheureux qu’on 
se V’imagine,” he quoted. 

Toni lifted her eyebrows in silence; two months ago 
this man had raged up and down her room, cursing 
the world because a woman had jilted him; today he told 
her casually that one never suffered as much as one 
imagined one did! 
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“Tm glad you feel like that about it,” she said 
pleasantly. 

One. does not welcome the information that one’s 
best has been wasted, or rather given unnecessarily. 
Toni had sympathized with Jean long after he had left 
her; apparently she need not have troubled at all. She 
might be Jean’s friend; she was still feminine, how- 
ever. 

“JT hear that Madame Ritsky has had a succés fou 
in Petersburg.” 

 T saw them last week,” de Saulnes said unconcern- 
edly. ‘ You are surprised? ” 

“ Not in the least,” Toni assured him, striving hard 
to make her voice sound indifferently cool. ‘ How did 
you find her? ” 

“Radiant and marvellously dressed. She gave me 
quite a warm welcome; we were friendlier than we have 


been for years.” 


‘That must have been an agreeable change.” 

De Saulnes laughed outright. 

“‘Chére petite amie, I can’t explain things to you 
now ; perhaps later.” 

“There is no need for explanations,” Toni said 
quickly, resenting the suggestion of courteous necessity 
in de Saulnes’ voice. ‘“ Your affairs are your own, 
obviously. You do not owe me an account of them.” 

“It was not to satisfy your curiosity I proposed to 
make you my confessor, but to enlist your sympathy.” 

“ But, surely, that you have ceased to need? ” 

De Saulnes looked at her again. 

‘You will have me make no appeal to you? ” 
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“No false appeal. How can you ask for sympathy 
when you yourself tell me you have, shall we call it, 
recovered from your dangerous hurt? ” 

* You are pleased to be sarcastic.” 

JT am forced to be truthful.” 

“Then own at once that the chateau delights you. 
It is there at the end of this avenue. Look, do you 
see?” 

Toni looked down between the lines of trees now 
thinned and gleaming with scarlet and gold in the 
October sunshine. At the end she saw the long grey 
pile. 

“© C’est Vincennes,” de Saulnes said in a low voice. 

“Tt is wonderful, beautiful,” Toni said. 

They swept in between the high gates and on to the 
cobbled courtyard. The chateau surrounded them. 

In the centre of the courtyard a fountain played. 
De Saulnes, standing upon the steps of his home, 
welcomed Toni. 

The hall was of stone, and was domed, rising to a 
height of thirty feet. The old carved wooden ceiling 
dated back four hundred years. Banners hung from 
the high iron sconces. Despite the cold stone walls, 
the place looked beautiful and home-like. Flowers were 
everywhere, some growing in huge brass tubs, others in 
vases. 

A borzoi and deerhound stalked solemnly forward, 
and Toni knelt between them and began to talk to 
them. 

De Saulnes, seated in one of the small window-seats 
watched her. 
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“ How you love dogs, Toni.” 

“ They’re never disappointing, and they always want 
me,” she answered. 

De Saulnes, behind her, smiled a little. 

“So much more satisfactory than humans? ” 

* Much.” 

“ Bring these celestially satisfactory creatures with 
you to lunch, will you? ” 

He led the way to a small dining-room, hung en- 
tirely with tapestries. 

From the long windows the park could be seen 
stretching away into the blue distance. 

“You have a very beautiful place.” 

*T love it,” he said quietly. 

She nodded. 

“ Uncle Charles felt like that about Wynches.” 

“ Have you ever cared for a house? ” 

“Yes, Wynches, but I think perhaps then I loved 
it for his sake.” 

“TI love Vincennes because it’s a part of myself; 
wasn’t it La Rochefoucauld who says that the only 
person we truly love on earth is ourselves? Anyway, _ 
that’s how I love the chéteau, When I was quite a 
little chap, I remember I cared for no game so much 
as ‘exploring ’— but I never wanted to explore any 
one else’s place; it was always my own. I loved to 
root out the old things hidden in the attics; there are 
huge lumber rooms in the roof. I found some of 
the Bayeux tapestry there— one panel, and a jewel 
which we had supposed to be stolen. I can see myself 
still, a little ugly beggar madly in love with the grey 
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walls, spending all my time when I could read, poring 
over the manuscript about our people.” 

“Why didn’t you marry very young, Jean? ” 

He flushed darkly. 

* Because I had ideals, I suppose, and when the 
ideals had gone, and I wanted to marry — you hava 
seen the result of my effort.” 

He rose from the table, and the young priest who had 
lunched with them said grace. 

“Come, you must see the picture-galleries, and the 
orangeries, and Marie Antoinette’s room, and the secret 
staircase.” 

He led the way up the grand staircase which was 
of stone, with a beautiful wrought iron balustrade. 
They passed through a room furnished in the Louis 
XVI style, and came out into a very long corridor 
lighted half-way by a glass roof, and then by a 
specially-arranged system of electric light. 

De Saulnes pointed at the pictures and gave their 
histories. : 

““ Jacquita of Orange,” he said, standing before a 
picture of the fifteenth century, which showed 2 woman 
with black eyes and a very white face. “She married 
the ‘lame Count’ as he was called — he’s there — the 
next portrait,” 

Toni looked at ite 

“ But it is you.’ 

“It’s very like me, I suppose, his name was St. Jean, 
too. He and Jacquita were married by the Church, 
that is to say, the Church arranged the marriage. It 
is said that from loathing him she came to adore him, 
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so much so indeed that she killed herself believing he 
loved another. She was supposed to be the most 
beautiful woman of her time in Spain.” 

* And she loved St. Jean? ” 

“And he was as ugly as—shall we say myself? 
Women are wonderful beings, aren’t they? ” 

He began to point out other portraits. 

Before the picture of his mother, by Manct, he 
stopped. 

“Did you like my mother, yesterday? ” 

“J thought her quite charming.” 

“That means you realized she was an attractive 
woman, but did not like her. I am sorry.” 

“Why are you sorry?” 

“ Because it may matter, later on.” 

Toni shrugged her shoulders. 

‘I don’t understand.” 

“I want to show you some more rooms, come!” He 
opened a door and held it for her to pass through. 

“Why, it’s the spring room over again!” 

“J had the rooms furnished for Hyacinth.” 

Toni felt nervously awkward. 

“They are beautiful,” she said hastily. ‘ Shall we 
go out into the gardens?” 

“ Not for a little, please. Toni, I have brought you 
here with a purpose, especially to these rooms. If I 
had cared for Hyacinth, I could not have done so; now, 
do you understand? ” 

She shook her head, a frightened look crept into her 
eyes. 

De Saulnes came and stood close to her. 
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“ Toni, will you marry me? ” 

She stared at him aghast, almost terrified in her 
surprise. 

J] love you.” 

She shrank back a little way. 

“Do not be frightened,” he said quickly. “I am 
not going to touch you. I will never do that until 
you wish it. Listen to me for a little and try to 
believe what I say to you is true. I did not love 
Hyacinth. I thought I did, and that, while the illusion 
lasted, was as real as reality itself. But the real thing 
would not have died so utterly. One can wear love 
out, but love does not die in one mad instant of up- 
rooting. You yourself told me first that I did not 
care. Have you forgotten that evening in your room? 
For the first time, then, you were near to me. I mean, 
something in you appealed directly to something in 
me. And afterwards you came to see me in my room. 
All the time I was away, I carried with me the remem- 
brance of your touch, your voice when you said ‘ good- 
bye’ to me. I went to Petersburg because I wanted 
to be sure. I saw Hyacinth once, and instantly 
I knew. I left the next day for Paris. I had never felt 
in such a tumult of anxiety in my life. I was on fire 
to get back — back to you— your cool hands, your 
little laugh, your understandingness. I realized 
suddenly, that day at Petersburg, that no amount of 
superficial caring — caring for a person for their looks 
or cleverness — counts beside that instinctive compre- 
hension; that binds together and that only. It’s as if 
there came suddenly a clear shining after the dreary 
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rain of everyday intercourse. I have a claim on you: 
I believe, though you may not know it, that you have 
one on me. I believe, if you will only let me, that I 
can complete your life. I love you. Toni, do you 
think you can love me?” He looked at her earnestly, 
she could see that his hands were shaking. 

“I don’t know,” she said very low. ‘“ Perhaps, 
already I care for you. It seems to me that from the 
first we have, as you say, understood. Jean, do you 


quite realize all you have said? I am not beautiful, 
3 





not even pretty 

“Don’t!” he said sharply, “do you want me to 
rhapsodize over you? I could; you don’t seem to 
realize that I not only love you, but am in love with 
you. It’s not easy for me to wait beside you like this.” 

She flushed vividly ; the eager personal note in his voice 
was like a warm hand laid upon the coldness of her heart. 

Suddenly, she saw definitely all that he offered her; 
her unsatisfied mood of the evening before flashed into 
her mind. She had longed then — for what? Surely, 
just this, this human understanding and sympathy. 
She had been stranded so long, out there in her cold 
loneliness. ; 

Now love waited to set her free. Her eyes sought 
Jean’s.. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said piteously, “I don’t 
know.” 

He smiled at her. 

“T’ve distressed you, and I meant to do it all so 
well. I planned this visit so carefully——the whole 
mise en scene. 
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Despite herself she had to laugh back again; he 
smiled into her eyes. He was succeeding, bringing her 
back to the ordinary grasp of things. 

* You always laugh with me,” he said, “isn’t that a 
sign of well-liking? ” 

Impulsively she caught hold of his coat. 

“I more than like you,” she said vehemently, “ you 
know that. It’s just that I’m not sure what kind of 
‘more’ it is that I hesitate, and I do so for your sake. 
Don’t you see how all you offer me must tempt me? 
Just the joy of belonging to some one would mean so 
much to a woman like me. It’s one reason why so 
many of us marry, my dear, and it’s a desperately sel- 
fish reason. I’m not going to marry you for me, but 
for you. Jean, will you give me a little time? Will 
you let me go away, and try to think it all out? ” 

“Why, of course, I will,” he said very gently, “ but, 
Toni, if you come back, not as mine, will you still be 
friends? Still let me have you sometimes? ” 

She pulled him a little nearer. 

“I’m a brute to ask all this of you,” she whispered, 
“but I want our love, if it comes, to be, well — to be 
a perfect thing. I could marry you now, I’m so certain 
of you; but I want to give to you as you will give 
to me, my dear.” 

He put up his hands, and held hers. 

“T believe it’s all going to come right.” ; 

A great peace seemed to enfold them both. The 
soft sunshine lay like a benison upon the trees; all 
the year seemed to be waiting in a sort of sweet 
expectancy. 
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De Saulnes’ grasp tightened. Love hovered very 
near, his wings brushed Toni’s heart. 

Afterwards, long afterwards, she realized that if in 
that moment St. Jean had taken her, forced her to give 
up her freedom, she would have done so, and he would 
have possessed her. 

But his innate fastidiousness, which forbade him to 
take even a caress from the woman he loved, before 
he was sure, held him back. To him, too, the moment 
called, but he resisted its almost overwhelming in- 
sistence. 

** How long must you be away from me? ” 

* Not very long. A month, perhaps? ” 

He frowned at the length of time. 

* And I may not write to you?” 

That is your own conclusion.” 

“TImay! Then I shall write every day.” 

‘I did not know you were an impetuous creature.” 

©T was not until I loved you.” 

He released her hands, and she felt as though the 
warm security of his care had been withdrawn. 

She turned and looked with him out over the park. 

J should make such an absurd countess, Jean, I am 
so small.” 

“There is only one consolation I can offer you, 
Toinette, your count would not be a mighty man 
either.” 

“I should be so terrified of doing the wrong thing.” 

“ You needn’t be; if you do it, every one will think it 
the right thing.” 


“ Ah, I never knew you were a courtier.” 
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“ You have not let me enter your court.” 

“ Jean, what would your mother say? ” 

He met her eyes gravely. 

“She already knows tha€I ardently hope you will 
marry me.” 

‘“* And she says ” 

“ That she will welcome my wife.” 

* Does your mother know — anything about me? ” 

A shadow fell across her mind; he saw it fall. 

A sudden intense, almost ungovernable jealousy of 
the dead man filled him; he fought it down, and turned 
to her serenely. 

“No,” he said very gently; “ and she never will.” 

A little note of pain crept into his voice. 

‘Can you not forget? ” 

Instinctively he went near to her, the passion her 
closeness wakened in him reached her faintly too. 

‘“* Make me forget,” she whispered, held by his glance. 

As they passed down the picture gallery he stopped 
for an instant before the portrait of the “Lame 
Count.” 

“J want to have his fate,” he said 

“T would rather not be a sacrificial offering, please, 
if you could manage to love me in any other réle.” 

“TY didn’t mean that —I meant I want to be loved 
as he was loved, even unto death.” 

He looked steadfastly at her as she went through the 
door. ; 

“Tt is as I would love,” he said very low, “as I 


do.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


“The only way to forget is to get used to remombering.” 


HERE will you go?” he asked as they drove 
homewards. 
“JT want to go — I wonder if you will mind 
— to Osiolo? ” 

She felt his spirit draw away from hers. “ Why 
there? ” 

“Can you not guess? Because I want to be abso- 
lutely free, and I believe that only there I shall forget 
at last, in that peaceful remembrance which comes as 
a deliverance. It is not in me to forget, at least it 
has not been, and I have fought to do so, but I feel, 
I know that once there again I shall be at peace. That 
is why I chose Osiolo.” 

“ Forgive me, Toni.” 

His hand sought hers for an instant. 

“T want to go at once, Jean — tomorrow if I can.” 

* Go soon, that you may come back quickly.” 

They bade farewell at the door of her flat. It was 
nearly dark on the little landing; both waited instinct- 
ively. Toni hardly knew whether she wished the kiss 
or not. Her uncertainty communicated itself to de 
Saulnes; it made his voice almost formally cold as he 
drew away suddenly and said: 

‘Good night.” 


“Good night,” Toni echoed wistfully. 
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He waited until the sound of her footsteps in the 
little hall had died away; then he limped back to his 
car. 

Georgette was making toast for supper by the fire. 

“Had a good time in the ancestral halls?” She 
glanced keenly at Toni. 

“Very. It’s a heavenly place.” 

‘“ Any news for me?” 

The rose flush ran up Toni’s throat. 

“ Must there be news? ” 

_ “From the adoration in de Saulnes’ eyes yesterday 
— yes.” 

“He has asked me to marry him.” 

* Ah! When is it to be, then? ” 

“JT donot know. Perhaps it won’t be at all. I want 
it to be, in a way, and yet I am afraid.” 

“Afraid? What of?” 

“Of myself. I’m not sure—I can’t be. Georgette, 
I'm going away tomorrow. You'll be alone for the next 
month.” 

“You are going back!” Georgette cried vehemently, 
“back to the place where you were happy? Don’t do 
it — it’s madness. ‘Take de Saulnes now, while you are 
attracted to him, and don’t wait to see if the attraction 
will grow. In nine cases out of ten it doesn’t, and you 
marry finally just as uncertain as you were, whereas, 
if you’d trusted the fresh attraction, and yielded to it, 
it would have grown stronger naturally.” 

“Oh, you simply don’t understand; I think no one 
could. I must go back to Osiolo. It’s only fair and 
just to de Saulnes.” 


‘ 
\ 
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Georgette grunted. 

“ He’s a fool to let you go.” 

She studied Toni’s face, and then added, “TI shall 
take Jules.” 

Georgette, really? ” 

“Yes.. For one thing, he knows all there is to know, 
so that’s a weight off my mind.” 

“ Would you call that a reason for marriage? ” Toni 
asked in a curious voice. 

“Why not? It makes for peace anywhere; it’s 
things hanging over her head that upset a woman; 
things that are done with and known about are easily 
settled. If he begins to talk she can start in too, and 
if he’s a wise man he'll stop. Talkativeness is all very 
well in married life, but it doesn’t want to be on both 
sides.” 

Toni came and sat down on the hearthrug too. 

“ You'll be a countess,” Georgette remarked. 

“I suppose I’d have to be if I married Jean.” 

“Grand Dieu, you don’t seem to realize anything 
that’s before you. Last night you said you wanted 
‘life ’— well, you'll get it if you marry de Saulnes. 
There’s nothing he can’t give you.” 

“IT don’t want him to do all the giving.” 

You needn’t worry about that; a man sees that he 
gets some sort of return for all his gifts, you bet, and 
Monsieur le Comte won’t be any exception.” 

“J don’t want him to be,” Toni returned, “ that’s 
partly why I’m going away.” 

“Still set upon going away? You take my word for 
it, and stay at home. It’s safer. And what'll your 
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old Georgette do without you to tuck in bed, and brush 
your hair out for you, and look after you? When 
you go, it'll be good-bye to the flat for good.” 

Tears were in her eyes. 

She rose quickly. 

‘Come along, and have your shoes changed, and et 
me get you ready for supper.” 

All through the meal Georgette was wildly hilarious, 
and afterwards Simpson valsed while she played for 
him. ; 

It was only at bedtime when, after she had come back 
from the cabaret, and she was brushing out Toni’s hair, 
that she was oddly strained and silent. Usually she 
chattered about the evening show, the people there, 
Jules’s takings, all the usual gossip of the café; but to- 
night she hardly spoke. 

She held Toni’s soft hair in her hands and very gently 
brushed it. Toni looking up, saw her face in the 
mirror. Its absolute misery was pitiful. 

She wheeled round. 

“ Georgette!” 

“ It’s all right, petite,” Georgette said bravely;. 
“but, after all, we’ve been pals for three years now, 
and they’ve hea the happiest years of my life. I’m 
a selfish pig to grudge you the happiness that’s coming 
to you. I don’t, on my swear I don’t; but I shall miss 
you so frightfully. I’d have married ages ago but 
for you. I wanted to look after you. They say 
women never love one another. It’s a lie. I’ve loved 
you, and I’ve been so proud of you, and careful. I 
dare say you didn’t notice, but I jolly well kept ’em 
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off at the cabaret. If I hadn’t trusted de Saulnes, I’d 
have told him a few things pretty sharp. And now I’m 
going to lose you — oh, Toni, Toni.” 

“You won’t lose me, we shall be friends still. And 
besides, why, I haven’t even become engaged to Jean 


yet.” 
She tried to laugh, but poor Georgette would not be 


comforted, 

She came back very softly, long after she had tucked 
Toniup. Toni heard her open the door. 

“It’s only your old Georgette. I wondered if you’d 


like a water bottle? ” 
Under cover of the question she bent and kissed Toni. 


6° No, I’m ever so warm.” 
“T’ll go now. Dieu te garde.” 


It was Georgette’s farewell. 


—3~ 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


“ And we forget because we must, 


And not because we will.” 
M. Arnowp, 


ACK in the train the same way, the same stopping 
places — Dijon, Ambérieu— how it all came 
back to her now. She saw again the forlorn 

little figure journeying through the night towards 
Paris, trying in vain to sleep, and after the useless 
effort, pressing its face against the cold window- 
pane. How the wheels had ground out the remorseless 
truth! Then she had travelled third, in a hard little 
wooden, box-like compartment — today she travelled 
first. Her dressing-case lay beside her, a mass of 
flowers scented the carriage, books and papers filled one 
corner, her big travelling coat another. Her thermos 
flask was strapped onto her dressing-case; there was no 
comfort she lacked. Was she really the same person as 
that wretched girl who, ten years before, had travelled 
along this way? 

It is the strangest thing for us to look back. We 
seem to see ourselves in the dim distance; poor, rather- 
to-be-despised figures who seem to have no connection 
with our present-day selves whatever. Toni felt a 
sudden rush of pity for that shabby little pilgrim who 


had suffered so madly so long ago. 
What would Osiolo seem like now, after all these 


years? 
Had she really been that girl whose one idea in life 
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had been to love — to give it to Robert — to receive it 
from him? 

And today she seemed to feel nothing; all her keen 
interest was in her work; all her emotion, if the flicker 
she felt could be called that, had been given to Geor- 
gette that last evening. 

De Saulnes had come to see her off at the station, his 
hands full of fowers and books. It had been charming 
of him to come, and just like him. The train went 
swiftly and smoothly, she had had rather a white night: 
she fell asleep for a little. 

When she awoke, they were running into the Gare 
Cornavin in Geneva. She ordered dinner during the 
long wait at the big restaurant. It was excellent and 
excellently served. 

The little ghost who had sconipuited her a little 
way on the journey had vanished. When, years before, 
at Geneva, she had waited in the rain, the tears had been 
falling down her cold little face all the time. 

Toni bought a pile of English books and some ciga- 
rettes, and settled herself down until she should feel she 
wished to sleep. 

The carriage was comfortably heated, and she had 
had her thermos refilled, and there was a water bottle at 
her feet. She was reading “ Prisoners,” a book by 
Mary Cholmondeley. It held her fascinated, it was 
wonderfully written, true to its least significant word. 

It was nearly morning, and the douaniers were 
knocking at her door before she looked up. She had 
not finished the book, and here was the frontier! In a 
few more hours she would be in Osiolo. 


\— 
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The sun came out as she breakfasted, and lit up the 
world suddenly. Blue sky overhead, green and golden 
earth beneath. Oh! why hadn’t she taken a holiday 
ages ago? 

She seemed to awake to new life. She was alone and 
free, and the world was beautiful, and — prosaic but 
refreshing clement — the coffee was gorgeously hot! 

The mood of retrospection which “ Prisoners” had 
induced passed. She was alive now to the outside world 
with its gaiety and sunshine. 

The train ran into Florence. She got out feeling 
oddly exhilarated and excited. Taxis stood in rows 
now outside the station; when Robert and she had 
come first, their car had attracted attention by its 
rarity! 

She hired a taxi to drive her out to Osiolo. ‘“ Drive 
slowly!” she said to the man, “and go by the Via 
Valeria.” 

It was all altered, altered as much as she herself. 
Rows of houses stood in the fields she had loved. She 
did not know whether to feel glad or sorry — if it had 
all been the same, it would have saddened her more than 
its novelty could ever do. 

This place held no sacred memories, they had been 
buried deep in the ground, above which the houses stood, 
and the cheap open cafés. The long hill leading up to 
Osiolo came in sight. 

The chauffeur changed down to his bottom gear, 
and Toni noticed the hideous jarring sound when the 
gear did not go in, instead of wondering, as she used to 
do, how soon she would see the villa. 
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They drove past it slowly, a high garden wall 
surrounded is now. ‘The car stopped at the little hotel. 
Toni asked for a suite, and was given the only one. 

“ There is a bathroom, signorina,” the landlady said 
effusively, flinging open a little door, and disclosing a 
diminutive iron tub with a tap above it. 


Toni laughed and took the suite, she felt the sense of 


adventure stealing through her veins. To go back is, 
to some people, like unwinding the cerecloths of the 
dead; in every remembered place ghosts come forth to 
meet them; the very scent from the lilac trees is 
burdened with the weight of tears as well; to others, 
a return means an obliteration. 

Toni, who had believed for years that she would never 
forget, came back to find that the faint memory that 
still dwelt within her heart had no part in her real life, 
even in the life that she had once lived here, in this very 
place, that she was now living again. 

She lit a cigarette and went to the window, and 
looked beneath its shade. To the right the villa was 
visible, far away over the little hill, almost hidden by the 
cypress trees lay the cemetery. Toni stood gazing out 
at the quivering light and heat. 

Eighteen and twenty-eight and she had nearly 
starved once, in between. Vague memories drifted 
through her mind, the little ghost who had accompanied 
her on her journey for a short way came back and 
looked at her wistfully. 

“ There, in the pink-washed villa you found heaven, 
the very trees in that garden heard his words, the flow- 
ers saw him kiss you; the darkness hid you, but they 
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saw all the same. He used to go every day down the 
little hill, and at the bottom he turned and waved to 
you. You used to watch him until the very last mo- 
ment.” 

She turned away from the window and, ringing the 
bell, ordered a cab. She drew on her long gloves, and 
took.her sunshade, the little cabs had all striped awn- 
ings spread above. 

“ The church,” she said to the driver. 

He nodded and clicked to his horse. 

It was very hot, the air seemed breathless, the heavy 
droning of the bees sounded like the continuous boom 
of some far distant sca. The way to the cemetery lay 
through a high narrow lane. There was a deep shade 
there. 

The lane had not altered; Toni saw it as she had seen 
it last, dark, sinister, low-hanging; today the sun 
pierced the cypress trees and madc little bars of gleam- 
ing gold of the dark twigs and an emerald network of 
the leaves. 

The horse stopped jerkily. 

“Ecco,” said the driver, pointing with his whip. to 
the gate. 

Toni got out and walked slowly to the hideous little 
iron gate. It was open. She went through it to the 
asphalt path with its dreadful brick border on either 
side. Wreaths in glass cases, or made of painted wire 
and tied up with mauve and white ribbons, were on 
" nearly every grave. She walked on to the far end of 
the cemetery; a magnolia tree grew there, its branches 
were white with blossom, a carpet of flowers lay be- 
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neath it, Robert’s grave was covered as though by 


tinted snow. 

Toni knelt down by it. 

She had once thought that to kneel beside Robert’s 
grave would be an impossibility, the anguish of remem- 
brance would be too great; she found, with a sense of 
still amazement, that her heart was empty of emotion. 

* Robert,” she said aloud, “ Lover of my youth, I 
was faithful to you.” 

The hot sunshine shone down on the magnolia tree, 
and drew forth its fragrance in gusts of perfume. A 
flower fell upon Toni’s hand. She knelt on, locking at 
it. Bits of her old self seemed to come back to her 
slowly; that self that had so rejoiced and loved, and 
sorrowed, and lived. 

* Robert, you would not grudge me happiness? ” 
The question seemed to give its own answer. 

‘Good-bye, my dear,” she said very gently, and ris- 
ing, walked out into the sunshine again, and down the 
little path. 

We none of us mean to forget ever, we cry out upon 
forgetfulness and defame it, but life, dealing with our 
souls, is more merciful than we know, and there is 
given to each one of us a vita nuova — another chance 
of happiness. 

“ Then I am free,” Toni said to herself incredulously. 
She looked around her. She had passed out of the lit- 
tle lane, the world seemed to stretch away before her. 

* © God’s in His heaven,’ ” she said with a thrill in her 
voice, “ § all’s right with the world.’ ” 

She did not think of Jean, of Robert, of any one; she 


anna 
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was conscious only of a blessed sense of peace and free- 


dom at last. 
At home in the sitting-room an express letter awaited 


her. She opened it. 


“You did not say what letters I might write, so I write 
as I feel. No, do not look at me with disdain, an exile 
has his privileges. You there, I here, and the world be- 
tween. Yet I am very near to you. I can see you now, 
in the white frock with the little white shoes, for ‘ tes petits 
pieds si adorés, et adorables’! (Do you know your Locke, 
I wonder, Toinette?) I am not going to believe things 
can go wrong between us. I bought the ring to-day that 
you saw at La Fale’s, the one about which you said you 
could live without food if you had it to gaze upon! You 
can have it, if you will. It is before me now, a theft from 
Paradise, all scarlet and blue, and deep lilac. A month, 
Toni! Really? When shall I hear from you? — Your 


lover, 
“Sr. JEAN.” 


Your lover, St. Jean.” 

““T believe nothing can go wrong either, St. Jean,” 
she whispered, her eyes aglow, her lips trembling. 

Life had come back again and taken her into its 
grasp; all the sodden years had passed for ever. 

She wrote to de Saulnes that evening. 


“ Perhaps I shall not be able to resist ‘the theft from 
Paradise’! You tempt me basely. The sun is gorgeous, 
and the sky divine, and — think —I have a bathroom at- 
tached to my suite! There’s glory for you, as the Hatter 
said, or somebody else. It’s true that it’s only got a tin 
bath and a tap, but who would ask more when there’s a 
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paved courtyard outside that looks mediaeval and possesses 
a fountain and a weeping cupid? I count my many bless- 
ings, and refrain from criticism. A month, I think, mon 
ami; I feel as though I were finding the youth I have 
never had, here. Do you know you are more good to me, 
and more unselfish than anyone I have ever known? It 


is true. Good-bye. 
‘ “ Tont.” 


She read it through slowly; it was not in the least 
the letter she had meant to write — that had been an 
altogether gentler and more personal one; but when it 
came to translating her mood into words, she found 
that she was too self-conscious. If we ever found it 
possible, just once, to say all that we really feel, what a 
torture of self-shyness life would be for ever after- 
wards! 

The tin bath was quite efficacious anyway; Toni 
proved it the next morning, before she breakfasted on 
the best omelette and worst tea she had ever tasted. 

“A bas insularity,” she said, “for the future, du 
café.” 

After breakfast, what? A stroll, a read, a drive? 

The villa? : 

She fetched a big hat with an impertinent orange 
osprey in it, and walked slowly towards the villa. The 
orange colour was faintly reflected in her eyes, their 
amber light had appeared again. 

The villa gate was not padlocked ; she pushed it open. 

The straight path between the rows of Mrs. Sinkins 
pinks was still there, even the flower clumps with their 
grey spears grew just as they used to do. 


' 
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Yes, the seat at the back of the piazza, beneath the 
fir tree, still stood there. 

She sat down and opened her book to read. But her . 
thoughts pulled at her mind. 

St. Jean, his chivalrous charm, his new attraction 
for her: once she remembered with a little start of 
amazement that she would be making a magnificent 
match if she married him. ‘ How Aunt Hetty would 
have loved it — and Fane,” she thought with a bitter 
little smile. 

The smile faded as she remembered her aunt. “ Chil- 
dren ought to be happy,” she told herself fiercely, “ it’s 
their right, their due. If ever I had any » She 
stopped suddenly thinking of Lady Saumarez. “If , 
ever I have any > Has the woman ever lived who 
has not seen her dream-children sometimes? Children 
that laugh, and sit down in the lovely “ square” way 
that babies do, with a big bump; children that climb 
laboriously up into the arms that long to clasp them, 
and cuddle their dear little curly heads against one’s 
throat. The years to come beckoned to Toni down a 
path of sunshine. 

She sat still, her eyes fixed on the blue far-away hills. 
Jean was very near to her then. She had never, some- 
how before, realized what marriage might mean, what a 
perfect life could grow from it. 

A bell tolled slowly, its soft notes dropping singly into 
the still air, a leaf fell and fluttered on to Toni’s dress. 

Quite near at hand some one laughed. 

The sound pierced her consciousness instantly. She 
got up and walked round the belt of trees. 
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“Go on, sing it again, Hugo,” a girl’s voice said in 
English. 

“My French is so beastly bad, you all laugh at me.” 

“Yes, but that’s so good for us, and even better for 
you.” 

A man laughed then. 

* All right, here goes; but at the first vulgar peal of 
laughter, finis! So I bid you beware.” 

Toni listened. 


“Vous aurez beau faire et beau dire 
L’oubli me serait odieux, 
Et je vois toujours son sourire 
Des adieux.” 


The accent was quite sufficiently bad for Toni to know 
that an Englishman was laughing. 

A huge wild rose bush stood between her and the 
singer ; through its branches she could see glints of white 
colour. : 

The man’s voice was good, despite the exaggerated 
expression he was putting into the song. 

He finished on a high note. 

“ Quite good for you, old thing,” the girl’s voice said 
with easy patronage. 

It seemed the queerest thing in the world to Toni to 
hear this English spoken again. She had known so few 

people in Paris. This girl’s voice, with its youth, car- 
ried her back to the convent days. She could so easily 
picture the type of girl, in her soft white frock, with its 
big turn-down collar, her shady hat, and neat ankles 
and feet. \ 
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“ Sing again, Hugo,” the voice went on. 

“I’m too exhausted by your continual banter,” the 
man answered. 

“ Nice voice,” Toni decided, who was, in her pursuit 
of beauty, naturally keen on that rare thing, a beautiful 
speaking voice. 

She found herself waiting quite eagerly for the next 
sentence, and then she suddenly realized that she had no 
right to be listening to the conversation of these other 
people. 

She turned to go away. The slight noise which her 
movement made stirred up an unseen dog at the other 
side of the rose bush. He flew round, and dashed at 
her, barking furiously. A man followed, welling him 
off. 

“I’m awfully sorry if the brute startled you,” he 
said a little breathlessly to Toni, stooping over the ter- 
rier. It was the man whose aey voice she had 
liked so much. 

“TI came to look over the garden,” she said rather 
lamely ; the man was good-looking in a clean, fair way. 

He smiled back at her. 

“Oh, really, quite a jolly place, isn’t it? ” 

He began to walk beside her to the gate. 

“I knew the villa years ago.” 

“It has been empty for ages.” 

“ The pinks are just the same.” 

She pointed with her parasol at the sweet-scented 
clumps. 

“ Awfully jolly ties, pinks, I think.” 

“Do you always prefer one descriptive adjective? ” 
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He looked at her, a surprised look which changed to 
one of amusement. 

“D’you know, I believe I do,” he said, still smiling 
down at her, his hands thrust into the pocket of his 
blazer. “ But it’s a good English word, and I’m afraid 
I’m fearfully British. And fearfully proud of the 
fact,” he finished. ; 

“Really! Good-bye. Thank you for nobly saving 
me from the assault of that large, violent dog.” 

She laughed a little at the terrier with his one black 
ear standing up at a rakish angle. 

“Put your ear down, and look properly dressed,” 
she admonished him, as she turned to go down the hill. 
She walked slowly, queerly conscious that the man was 
watching her. 

He stood by the gate until she had disappeared. 

“ Who was the smart, small lady?” Muriel Drew 
asked on his return. 

‘J haven’t an idea.” 

* She was awfully smart.” 

“Her remarks were in keeping with the rest of her.” 

“© Why, what did she say to you? ” 

“ She asked me, first, if I possessed only the adjective 
£ jolly ’ for descriptive purposes! ” 

““ She saw your limitations, my dear, at once!” 

“TI seem to be the wretched stone upon which women 
sharpen their wits this morning. Wonder who she is. 
Must be pretty well off, I should think. Awfully 
pretty feet.” 

‘How on earth do you men always notice things so 
quickly? ” 
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He laughed. 

“Feet, d’you mean? Ah, they’re an index to char- 
acter, and everything depends upon the cut of the shoe. 
A woman’s foot, my dear, is more important than her 
complexion, she can do up the one, but size and 
shape are beyond her to alter. I’ve known a plain 
woman build up a reputation for beauty on account of 
her feet.” 

“ Listen to the occult wisdom of twenty-one!” 

A man-servant came into the garden to say that lunch 
was ready. 

Toni, dressing leisurely that afternoon, wondered 
idly who the good-looking youth had been, and if he 
were staying in the hotel. 

She drove into Florence and went to Ciro’s for tea. 
Her first glance round the green and white room showed 
her the man of the morning seated at a table with two 
girls and an older woman. 

While she was choosing her cakes, spearing them with 
the little two-pronged fork, she debated rather aimlessly 
whether she should bow to him or not. 

He turned to find himself face to face with her. She 
looked more immaculate, if possible, than before. 

“ Frightfully hot, isn’t it?” he asked, standing by 
her. 

“Very ‘ jolly,’ though,” she said gravely. 

He grinned boyishly. 

“ You do rub it in, y’know.” 

Toni had finished choosing cakes. He noticed it, 
and dexterously took her plate from her; the action 
naturally postponed her departure for a minute or 
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two. She felt rather amused at the manceuvre; its 
coolness pleased her. 

“‘ Just coming,” the youth said over his shoulder. 

Toni thought desultorily that he was, as Georgette 
would have said, “ a very fine specimen.” 

His thick fair hair was brushed back very smoothly. 
His eyes were blue, set rather close together, but quite 
well shaped, his square jaw and firm mouth were well 
cut, 
* You will let me take you to your table? ” 

“TI do not seem to be in a position to refuse the 
modest request, since you still possess my tea.” 

He swung off down the long room, and put the cakes 
on a free table. 

“I wish we were having tea together,” he said as she 
sat down. 

“Why, I wonder? ” 

I don’t know whether it’s the flame-coloured osprey 
or *—he glanced audaciously at her feet —“ the white 
suéde shoes. No, please don’t look at me so firmly ; you 
yourself will own that only the dullest person can 
possibly avoid noticing the beautiful.” 

He walked away. 

Toni ate an éclair thoughtfully. This unknown 
young man had certainly the gift of speech. He was 
a distinctly new type in her life, and she felt interested 
in him. She suddenly began to wonder why, during 
these last two years, her only friends had been de 
Saulnes and Georgette; they seemed unnecessarily few, 
considering the numbers of really nice people who must 
exist in the world. 
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Once or twice the girls at the other table looked at 
her. When at length they got up to go, the man turned 
round deliberately and bowed. Toni felt he was being 
rather impertinent and ignored the courtesy. 

Ciro’s was very full, every table was booked. A 
famous actress came in, followed by a man; they stood 
rather conspicuously in the centre of the room, looking 
round for a table. Toni had often seen La belle Siréne 
in Paris. She studied her. The lovely lines of the 
figure, the modelling of the face — it was all perfect. 
The great prima donna moved forward slowly, the man 
followed her. He was English quite obviously. 

A woman at the table next to Toni’s said, “ Really, 
these sort of women oughtn’t to be allowed to come 
here.” 

Toni pondered the question, and in pondering remem- 
bered her early literature, the translations from the 
Greek that she had read, years and years ago in Gros- 
venor Street. 

She felt inclined t3 turn round and say to the woman, 
“My good friend, you don’t understand in the least. 
Women like La Siréne would be wasted if they were 
respectably married—wasted and_ stifled. They 
aren’t the ordinary, common little demi-mondaine who, 
poor wretch, is a wage-earner and nothing further; they 
sway, sometimes a nation, and at all times only the 
hearts and brains of men that matter. Cleopatra, 
Aspasia, Theodora, were all the same type, the type in 
which the flood of life runs high. You can no more 
bind it down than you can the incoming sea. It’s the 
only thing worth living for, the real, intense, vital living, 
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but only a woman in a thousand is born to it, and only 
one in a million finds it with the man to whom she is 
married.” 

She became: suddenly conscious that an apathetic 
waiter was holding out her bill. The prosaic element 
dispersed her thoughts of storm. 

She laughed a little at herself as she stood outside 
waiting for a taxi. 

“So this was the result of freedom, and the light and 
sunshine of Italy! How on earth have I lived without 
excitement, without the stimulus of emotion all these 
years?” she asked herself amazedly. 

Eh bien, these years were over, and in Paris Jean was 
waiting for her. 

The picture of him, small, rather pathetic, rose before 
her eyes ; the day had been too full of splendid types for 
him to take his place, the place he had had in her heart 
and thoughts, entirely naturally. 

“ What a curse a love of beauty is!” Toni said irri- 
tably to herself, “ and I wish I had some friends. I 
believe I feel quite lonely, but I don’t want to go back, 
yet.” 


The night was gorgeous, still and clear, and fragrant 
with the scent of a thousand flowers. Its perfume 
seemed to call to her; she leant out of her bedroom 
window, intoxicated by the soft little wind that blew like 
a caress against her lips.. With a sudden quick re- 
solve she slipped into a silken wrap, and running Tightly 
downstairs, went out. 

“The villa garden? Why not? She walked a 
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towards it; quick, passionate memories rose within her 
as she entered its fragrant darkness. 

Her white shoes made no sound on the moss-covered 
paths. 

She went round to the piazza. 

How often she and Robert had lain together there 
upon the long, large chair, and whispered, check to 
check, how they loved. 

A chair stood in one corner now, under a hanging 
sheaf of jasmine. 

She went across and flung herself back in it and gave 
herself up to memories. She wanted them now, 
welcomed them, for they no longer came as memories 
of Robert, but as wonderful rememberings of emo- 
tion. 

nd for ten years her life had been empty, empty of 
all savour and keenness. She sat up suddenly, pressing 
her hands hard against her breast. 

She would go back tomorrow-to Paris, and let Jean 
marry her as soon as he wished. Life was waiting 
beyond the shut door for her, she had only to open it, 
and she would be caught up, flung high upon its waves 
of intensity. Jean’s luminous eyes seemed to be looking 
into hers. 

Inarticulately she stretched out her arms. 

Strange burning thoughts which she had not had for 
years swept into her mind. Tomorrow she would go 
home, back to Jean and his waiting love, and they would 
be married at once, and he should bring her to Italy for 
their lune de miel. 

A lune de miel, a time of utter unreasoning joy in 
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emotion, surrounded by every luxury, and adored by the 
man who wanted her. 

It seemed to her as though her real self, the vivid, 
sensuous self that had belonged to Robert had suddenly 
awakened to life again: the old wants, the old desires 
were still there, the fires which his love had lighted in her 
still glowed, waiting only for a caress, a touch of 
passion to make the flame high. 


“Vous aurez beau faire et beau dire.” 


She started violently, and gave a little cry as through 
the big rose bush the light of a lantern gleamed. 

“Vous aurez beau faire 7? The singer came on 
to the piazza. “ Hallo!* he said, stopping and lifting 
the lantern. 

“ Why, it is the lady of the morning.” 

Toni laughed. 

“Oh, Solomon, your wisdom amazes me.” 

He put down the light, and, coming forward, sat 
down on the steps of the piazza. 

‘I didn’t really show much superlative wisdom,” he 
said, “I was thinking about you, if you want to know, 
at the very instant I saw you.” 

She leant forward. 

“What are you doing here tonight, I wonder? ” 

“Twas just going to ask you that. My answer is 
quite simple. I happen to live here, you see.” 

“ Merciful Heavens, and I was about to rebuke you 
for intrusion! Now it is your turn to administer chas- 
tisement,” 


* But I don’t want to turn you out. I want you to 
stay.” 
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His audacious eyes shone in the light of the lantern. 

“You may turn that out at once,” Toni said. 

He did so. 

“Tt’s much nicer being alone with you in the 
darkness.” 

‘Where did you learn the gift of empty speech, 
Mr. pe ‘ 

“My name is Hugo Dacre,” he said promptly, “ and 
my speech is not empty, I assure you. I meant what I 
said just now.” 

‘Then you must not say all you mean, apparently.” 

‘I say, you haven’t told me your name.” 

“Did I say that I would?” 

“No, but you asked me; you must play fair, you 
know. May I smoke?” 

“ Please do; and since you are so keen on playing fair, 
I should like to share your enjoyment.” 

He handed her his case, and then, leaning closer, held 
a match for her. 

His hand touched hers. 

She drew it away. 

* Thanks, it’s quite alight.” 

**T like the way you do your hair.” 

“My good young man, I have once or twice, or 
oftener, already reproved you for a certain personal 
note in your remarks.” 

“Yes, I know, but I hoped you didn’t mean the 
reproof.” 

He lit his cigarette, gazing directly at her; she saw 
the challenge in his eyes. 

“J, too, mean what I say.” 
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“T’ve been wanting to sce you again so much; it’s 
tremendous luck finding you here tonight.” 

“ I ought to feel a decent shame for having trespassed 
on your property.” 

“T like you to trespass, please. I had been wonder- 
ing how I could get to know you.” 

She ignored the latter half of the sentence. 

“Ts the pretty girl with the red hair staying in the 
villa, too? ” 

“Oh, no; the Drews are down at the Villona with 
their people. I’m here alone. They are off to- 
morrow.” 

* And you go with them, I suppose? ” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ N-no, I don’t think so,” he said 
slowly. Toni was certain that he had meant to go, but 
had suddenly decided to stay on. She knew the reason, 
but would not own it. Her own plan of going back to 
Paris had slipped from her mind. 

“You’re not cold, are you? ” Dacre asked; “ your 
frock is awfully thin, isn’t it? ” 

“I'm quite all right, thanks. Why don’t you think 

of going on with your friends? ” 

His cigarette glowed scarlet. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Florence is a jolly place, isn’t 
it? One has jolly adventures sometimes— on the 
piazza, for instance!” 

He laughed, and Toni laughed too. 

“ That’s better,” he said, settling himself against the 
pillar, “now you’ve really laughed, I don’t feel so 
' afraid of you.” 

“ Afraid of me?” 
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* You look so cold, little and aloof.” 

‘Tt sounds dreadful.” 

* It looks deuced attractive, I can tell you.” 

“You seem like a young man who pays compliments 
as a hobby.” 

“I never pay compliments. I am a truth-teller. I 
say, y’know, you haven’t told me your name yet.” 

“ Perhaps I do not mean to.” 

‘You don’t want to see me again, you mean? Why, 
what have I done? ” 

“Only the most charitable deeds; you have found 
me as a stranger upon your piazza and allowed me to 
remain there.” 

“Begged you to would be a better description, 
wouldn’t it? ” 

“I must go now though.” 

She rose. 

“What ripping scent you use!” He sniffed appre- 
ciatively. “I say, it is good stuff. I love scent 
on the right woman, and the right kind of scent, of 
course.” 

“Ido not doubt that your knowledge of both is 
_ profound.” 

“That’s rather a knock-down blow, isn’t it? Some 
tastes aren’t acquired at all, you know; they are in- 
nate!?? 

“You have a Machiavellian method of argument.” 

“And you of concealment, Please, little white 
scented lady, what is your name? I must know.” 

“ And why?” 

“Because I mean to see you again, of course.” 
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“This determination is terrifying. My name is 
Antonia Saumarez.” 

“Toni, for short, I bet. ‘Toni, what a ripping 
name: it suits you exactly.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Dacre, and thanks for your hospi- 
tality.” 

" “Good night. May I call and see you tomorrow?” 

“If you like, and I am in.” 

* Couldn’t you stay in, perhaps, and give me tea? 
And you can wear the hat with the flame-coloured 
feather in it. I say, do stay in. Ill sing to you, if 
you will.’ He threw back his head and laughed at his 
last sentence. 

“T heard you sing this morning.” 

“Then you know the worst of me, and in any case, 
mayn’t I come? ” 

“To tea?” 

“Thanks most awfully. Ill come early please, too.” 

'“T rest until four o’clock; my advanced age demands 
it.” 

“ How old are you — about two? It’s what you look 
like. Good night, then. I shall watch you out of 
sight.” 

She turned round once at the end of the hill, he was 
still there. 

“‘ Absurd being,” she said to herself, and felt ab- 
surdly pleased. It is never displeasing to any woman 
of any age to know that she is admired. 

“ He’s rather a dear,”? she told herself as she un- 
dressed. 
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A letter from de Saulnes lay upon her teble. She 
took it up and turned it over in her hands; then, without 
opening it, went to bed and slept dreamlessly. 

At four o’clock exactly the next afternoon ae 
Dacre was shown into her sitting-room. 

He held a huge bunch of yellow roses in his hand. A 
tiny gloire de Dijon bud was in the buttonhole of his 
cool-looking grey suit. 

6 You look very débonnair, monsieur.” 

* You look even more attractive in the daylight than 
at night, madame.” 

He looked up at her, stooping to put down his straw 
hat. She could see how white his collar was against 
his brown neck. 

“ It’s most awfully god of you to let me come to tea. 
I’m all alone now; my friends have gone.” 

“ Had you a touching farewell scene at the station? ” 

“Oh, no. Only one question — why? ” 

“ Why what?” 

“Why had I remained behind.” 

He stared at her very straightly. 

“J didn’t tell them why.” 

Toni began to pour out the tea, conscious that he was 
longing for her to ask why he had not given his friends 
the reason for the prolongment of his stay. 

* Two lumps? ” 

“None, thanks; hate the stuff. I have done ever 
since I trained.” 

“ Trained?” 

“For the boats —I was up at Magdalen.” 
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“ Dh, I see; so I am speaking to one of those world- 
renowned heroes who dash up to Barnes Bridge in 
March and help make the history of the world!” 

“ You do rot a fellow.” 

He put down his cup, and came over to the little sofa, 
and sat down beside her. 

“The sun’s in my eyes over there.. I may sit here, 
mayn’t I?” 

“Do you always ask permission after, instead of 
before? ” 

He grinned, his face looked boyish, and yet knowing. 

“Generally, it makes things so much simpler in 
the long run.” 

She knew that he was looking at her, she could feel 
his glance on her throat and hands. 

‘Do you know, you’re the smallest lady I’ve ever 
met.” 

“TI have one difference then, apparently.” 

‘More than that — I don’t believe I’ve ever met any 
one like you before.” 

Despite its agelong service, the time-honoured remark 
is never unwelcome. Life is made up of the people who 
say that and those to whom it is said. Marriage 
generally follows after, and disillusion after that. 
Toni leant back against the cushions and smoked, 
regarding Hugo through the blue haze. 

He looked beautifully fresh, and clean, and immac- 
ulate. His foot accidentally touched hers, she moved 
hers away to find his still there. 

A very tiny blush crept into her face. 
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“J want to be frank with you,” Dacre said suddenly, 
“if you'll let me.” 

“ Why not, and why this thirst for permission? We 
are both merely voyagers in a strange land. We shan’t 
probably ever meet again.” 

“ D’you believe that? ” 

He forced her to meet his eyes. They looked at her 
eagerly. é 

“Do you? ” 

“ Why on earth shouldn’t one believe it? ” 

“I thought last night you were going to be a pal 
perhaps.” 

His voice sounded boyishly disappointed. 

‘I stayed on on purpose to get to know you better.” 

“ That was very sweet of you; but perhaps if you did 
know me better, you wouldn’t like me.” 

“ Wouldn’t I? I knew the very first instant I saw 
you that you were one of those kind of women who 
matter frightfully, or not at all. You’ve got that 


funny magnetic sort of charm which makes a man feel 
restless and — and queer.” 


“My dear Mr. Dacre!” 

“You have,” he went on quickly, “it’s true. I’ve 
known stacks of women. LTve been travelling for the 
last year, ever since I attained my maj ority, in America, 
Paris, Berlin, all over the place, and, as I say, I’ve 
known stacks of women, but I’ve never known one who 
seems to have the instant attraction you have.” 

He stopped and looked at her again. 

“T want to call you Toni,” 
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“Well, you can’t then, my dear boy; it simply 
wouldn’t be convenable.” 

“Oh, hang the convenances; will you come out with 
me tomorrow? Say yes.” 

‘Tomorrow? Yes, if you like.” 

“ Hurrah! I mean to know you well.” 

“You have the most superbly self-possessed impu- 
dence I have ever met.” 

He laughed again. 

“No, I haven’t; but I believe in doing all I know to 
get what I want.” 

“T see.” 

‘J wish you wouldn’t look so aloof.” 

He got up and began to walk about the little room. 

“Shall I give you my reference, as the kitchen-maid 
does? Perhaps then you might feel friendlier towards 
me? Here goes. Name, you know; my place is in 
Somerset ; it’s rather a ripping old house; by the way, 
I haven’t any people. I’ve been on my own since my 
Eton days. Age, twenty-two; occupation, travelling 
about, comme vous voyez; but I’ve begun seriously to 


’ think of settling down for good.” 


“T am glad you end up so piously.” 

“Now your carte de visite, please.” 

* Really, I’m afraid I haven’t one.” 

“Nonsense. If you like, I’ll tell it you. Name, 
Toni (he smiled at her disarmingly) Saumarez; are you 
any relation of the man who owned Wynches, by the 
way? Sister? Aha! I’ve got you now, I shall know 
all about you in five minutes. Age, let’s see, about 
twenty-four? ” 
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Toni smiled, and did not contradict the assertion. It 
is a queer thing, but even the most punctiliously honest 
women do not seem to be able to be truthful concerning 
their age. After twenty, a women’s age becomes sta- 
tionary ; after thirty it goes back; after forty it ceases 
to exist. 

Dacre came and sat down by her. 

“So now we know one another, and we can begin to 
be friends — Toni.” 

She laughed at him gaily; his youth, his infectious 
spirits, made her mood join his. 

“ Eh bien — Hugo.” 

* That’s better, heaps better.” 

“You are really rather an impossible person, you 
know.” ; 

“ Because I call you by your Christian name? It’s 
such an attractive name, and I told you I wanted to be 
friends. I say, what do you do with yourself always? 
Why haven’t I met you in town, or somewhere? ” 

“ Perhaps because I live in Paris? ” 

“In Paris? Alone?” 

‘TJ have a friend living with me.” 

“ But why Paris? ” 

“JT hate England.” 

“T say, that’s rather a sweeping statement, isn’t 
it?” 

“Tm afraid I was born cosmopolitan.” 

“ After all, women aren’t expected to be patriotic.” 

“ How truly British! And yet they say Englishmen 
emancipate their women! It’s a fable. The English- 
man today would keep his women as the Turk does, if 
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he could. He does, mentally, as far as he possibly 


can.” 

“You're a Suffragette,” he said accusingly. 

“©T believe in women who work for a living helping 
to make the laws which govern their expenses and their 
life.” 

“Hallo! You’re cross! Don’t be.” 

He laid his hand for a second upon hers. She was 
frightfully conscious of the touch. 

“It’s absurd of me, isn’t it? ” she said rather feebly. 

“T’ve got to go now— Toni. I have an appoint- 
ment at six. I say, there is something I want awfully to 
ask you.” 

He stopped, and stood looking down at her. ‘ Look 
up at me.” 

She tilted her head. 

** Will you come to the piazza tonight? ” 

His face was flushed a little. 

A lightning flash of sensation went through her at 
his words. 

* Do come,” he said very low. 

She tried to laugh and found that she could not. 

“I want to get to know you really well.” 

He suddenly caught hold of her hand as though to 
say good-bye, and held it closely. 

Still she did not answer. 

“T shall wait there all the evening,” he said, releasing 
her, and picking up his hat and stick. He turned at 
the door. 

“All the evening; surely you can’t be cruel enough to 
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leave me alone, in the fragrance and the moonlight? ” 

“ What charming sentiment; but I don’t think, in 
spite of it, that I shall come.” 

He came back for an instant. 

“J say, you don’t really think I’ve been impertinent, 
do you? I didn’t mean to be; somehow you seem to 
sweep a fellow off his feet.” 

She was amazed at the little speech, it altered her 
whole opinion of him. She had thought him the usual 
sort of youth to whom every pretty woman is fair game. 
The suddenly earnest look in his eyes had seemed to 
show her real emotion behind the audacity. Perhaps 
she was only imagining things, perhaps she had deceived 
herself. 

“Tt’s all absurd, ridiculous,” she told herself impa- 
tiently, as she lit a cigarette after he had gone. “ For 
ten years no pulse in me has been stirred, then suddenly 
this boy comes along with his nonchalant coolness, and 
makes amusing love to me, and instantly I am awake 
again. It’s — it’s — mon Dieu, I should feel degraded 
if it weren’t so absolutely absurd, the whole thing. I 
am nearly thirty, he’s just over twenty, and apparently, 
despite his travel-year, he’s still amazingly young in 
some respects.” 

She drew back the curtain and looked out over the 
valley. : 

“What on earth was there in a touch to make one 
feel so—think so much about it?” A hand had 
rested on hers, and had sent through its pulses a message 
of attraction to her. ‘Oh! it’s this sunshine, and the 
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I’d better write to Jean, and, yes, I'll 


scent of things. 
It’s safer,” she finished aloud, and 


go back tomorrow. 
then started as she heard the words. 

Safer? So she had come to regard her return as a 
refuge! From what! From herself, or this youth 
with the nice-speaking voice, and atmosphere of 
virility? 

She began to write the letter. 

“ Mon ami!” 

Her gaze strayed out of the window again. What 
could one say, when one’s mind seemed absolutely unpro- 
ductive of a single thought? That the weather was fine, 
she herself was well, she hoped he was! 

She felt she ought to write and say she missed him 
— his delightful letters told her that in some charming 
way daily. 

Should she go back to Paris this evening? There 
was still time. Wouldn’t it look too eager? 

“ Mon ami.” 

She decided not to write at all. 

The feat which the camel is said not to be able to 
accomplish satisfactorily is as nothing compared with 
the effort required to write a love-letter where no love 
exists ! 

The evening post came in with a parcel of books 
and a letter from de Saulnes, and a big stack of press 
notices about her exhibition. Toni devoured them 
eagerly. So she had made a name at last! It seemed 
unreal and incredible somehow, but, thank Heaven, and 
witness her banking account, it was true all right! 


After all, why not have an adventure? There was : 
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nothing wrong in it. Jean would never object to her 
knowing this youth — and she certainly would return 
to Paris this week anyway. She had needed a holiday 
badly, it would be stupid to rush home again immedi- 


ately. 
There was a letter from Georgette, too. 


“Hope you are having a good time. I have broken 
the news to Jules that I will marry him. He seemed quite 
excited; there is no excitement in the affair for me. I 
saw your little comte driving yesterday. He looked quite 
gay. The black Jace lady was with him, looking ‘more 
imperial than ever. But he saw me all right. Nice of him. 
I never could spell, so I won’t go on with this letter. 
Simpson sends his love; he fought a terrier yesterday, 
and is looking chastened to-day. No more, my petite, 
from 

“ Thy loving 
“ GEORGETTE.” 


Toni hesitated a long time as to which dinner frock 
she would wear.. White— black? No, flame colour. 

She put it on, a thin, clinging chiffon frock embroid- 
ered with dull gold, and the white hat with the osprey- 
One must be decently dressed, even if one did not go 
out after dinner. One’s self-respect, or appreciation, 
demanded it. 

A woman may find a very good key to her feeling for 
a man by the amount of care she bestows upon her 
clothes when she is to meet him. Toni smoked a couple 
of cigarettes and read a little over her coffee. 

It was nearly half-past ten before she put the book 
down and strolled towards the garden. 
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She was an idiot to come, of course, but after all ore 
must have a little adventure in one’s existence. 

The piazza was deserted. She felt suddenly angry 
and humiliated. She turned swiftly to go. 

Instartiy her way was barred. 

“No, you don’t,” Hugo’s voice said. ‘“ Now you 
have come you must stay.” 

“‘ Where were you hidden? ” 

“I was sitting behind the pillar, waiting for you. I 
have waited two hours.” 

“Am I expected to believe that? ” 

‘If you will sit down I will try to convince you.” 

He pulled forward a chaise longue out of the dark- 
ness. . 

“JT had this put here this evening; please lie down 
on it.” 

Toni stretched herself upon the couch. Dacre 
remained standing for a minute; then he deliberately 
seated himself at the end. 

The moon laid squares of silver on them both, through 
the lattice work of the piazza. 

* What beautiful feet you have,” he said suddenly. 
‘ T expect stacks of men have told you that. Toni, why 
haven’t you married? ” 

Toni felt faintly amused by the question. 

* The usual obvious reason, I suppose.” 

“You mean you’ve never been in love? ” 

I didn’t say that.” 

* Then you have? ” 

“My good Mr. Dacre, are you a special inquisi- 
tion? ” : 


— 
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“J can’t make you out. One minute you scem a 
perfect kid, the next you seem cynical and worid-tired 
somehow!” 

“It sounds a dreadful combination,” she said lightly. 
“ Suppose we don’t talk about ourselves just now, and 
you tell me what you have been doing.” 

“1d rather talk about you; but if you really want 
to hear things, I’ve been thinking about you!” 

“ You seem to have a talent for tenacity.” 

“‘I generally know what I want, and J think I can 
manage to keep it when I get it,” he said. 

“ That’s very clever of you; most of us know what 
we want all right, but we don’t know how to keep 
it.” . 

“T believe one can get anything one wants, if one 
wants it hard enough, and goes ‘ all out’ to get it.” 

© You should be successful in life, mon ami.” 

““T have been up till now ” 

“Such a great age,” she interrupted softly. 

“ Up till now,” he went on; “ but now, I believe, I’m 
beginning to want something I can’t get.” He leant 
forward, his head was outlined in the white light. 

“ D’you know what I mean? ” he asked tensely. 

Again Toni felt that sudden stirring in her veins. 

‘“ How should I? ® she asked. ; 

He got up and began to walk about. 

“T believe you do know what I mean,” he flung over 
his shoulder, 

“TI don’t, honestly.” 

“Do you mean that you don’t know how you attract 
me?” 
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“ But, my dear youth ——” 

“Qh, don’t be absurd. After all you are only a 
couple of years older than I.” 

His voice sounded hurt, and yet oddly vibrant. He 
came and sat down by the chaise longue again. “ You 
do know how you attract me, and I believe you knew it 
yesterday morning when you let me walk with you to 
the gate. Your scent, the way you look up, the queer 
lilt of your laugh — it all seems to fire my blood. I 
want to be near you, and yet, when I am it seems to 
torment me. I suppose you are thinking I am simply 
idiotic, saying to yourself that I’m every sort of a fool. 
I can’t help it. I never met any one like you before. 
This afternoon, sitting beside you on the sofa, I felt 
then something no other woman has ever made me feel 
before.” : 

He stopped. Toni could hear him breathing quickly. 

“But, my dear,” she said, “ you don’t even know 
me.” 

** A man doesn’t have to know a woman to be able to 
care about her,” he said jerkily. 

She put up one hand, and very gently stroked his 
hair. 

“Tomorrow you'll laugh at this self of tonight.” 
She could feel him shake beneath her touch. The 
knowledge made her feel intensely herself. You'll 
say, ‘ Heavens, what a fool I was! I actually thought 
I cared about that woman.’ ” 

He turned towards her swiftly. ‘ Shall I? ” he said 
vehemently. 

Her hand slid over his hair. 
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“If you keep on doing that,” he said, “ I — | ——_” 

“ Yes? ” she whispered. 

He gave a big sigh, and before she could speak or 
move gathered her up into his arms and began to kiss 
her desperately. His kisses hurt her by their violence. 
She was swept out of herself, carried away by the 
passion they expressed. She did not kiss back, 
she simply lay in his arms. “If you knew how I’ve 
wanted to do that,” he said at last. “ Are you angry, 
Toni?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Tf you hadn’t touched me — stroked my hair —I 
would have kept firm; but I couldn’t then.” 

He pressed his arms more tightly round her. “I 
want to feel you as close as ever I can.” 

“Darling,” she said helplessly. 

He bent his face to hers again. 

““T’ve laughed a hundred times at people who have 
talked to me about love at first sight. I needn’t have 
done, need I? ” 

He kissed her mouth very gently; impulsively she 
kissed him too; his kiss grew harder, closer, it seemed 
never-ending; it racked her from end to end. When his 
lips released her she lay back utterly faint and ex- 
hausted in his arms, 

“ Toni,” he whispered vehemently, “is it true? Tell 
me, you must tell me: Do you love me? Do you 
know you kissed me then? Toni, do speak, darling — 
darling.” 

In every nerve of her she was conscious that she 
wanted him, wanted his youth, his fire, his love; it 
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seemed as though, through the years, she had been 
waiting for them. 

“ Toni, say it.” 

“ Yes, I do,” she said very faintly. 

She felt him thrill convulsively. 

“My God, then you'll marry me — you must, you 
will. Ever since I first saw you I knew you were the 
woman I wanted. I’d made up my mind to stay on 
before I saw you at Ciro’s, so that I could find out 
who you were and get to know you. As soon as that 
I knew I cared for you. After you’d gone last night 
I simply didn’t know what to do. I couldn’t sleep; I 
walked about thinking of you. I knew then that I 
loved you. When you were cold to me this afternoon 
it nearly drove me frantic. I don’t know why, but when 
we were talking about marriage you made me feel 
somehow as though you’d gone miles away from me. I 
hated it. I somehow believed you’d cared for some one 
and that he’d died, or something. But you haven’t, 
have you — you’re too young.” 

Before she could even think an answer he had kissed 
all power of thought from her. She was simply a 
woman in love. 

“ You'll marry me, you'll marry me? ” he said between 
his kisses. 

The word pierced its way to Toni. What could she 
say? She must have time to think. She very gently 
released herself and rose to her feet. She swayed when 
she stood. He caught hold of her again. 

‘My little love,” he whispered tenderly. ‘ Look, 
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‘ Toni, you only come up just so high. I believe I could 
lift you right up.” 

He bent and suddenly lifted her up wholly into his 
arms. 

“ Now I won’t let you go till you say when you'll 
marry me.” ; 

« J’1] tell you tomorrow,” she said faintly, “ darling, 
I’m so tired now.” 

In an instant he was all compunction. 

“T’]] take you home; lean on me. We'll go quite 
slowly. I tired you out with kisses. I'll have to be 
more restrained. I can’t, though; you simply make me 
feel on fire.” 

The words thrilled her. 

“J don’t want you restrained,” she murmured. 

“ Then marry me soon,” he exclaimed. “ ‘Toni, we’ve 
nothing to wait for. I can write to your brother. We 
could be married in two weeks, and tell every one after- 
wards, and we’d have our honeymoon here — it would 
be heaven. Say you will ” 

‘We hardly know one another,” she sai¢c weakly. 

He laughed gaily. 

“We've all our lives before us then, and the finest 
opportunity possible if we’re married, sweetness.” 

They had reached the door of the hotel. 

“TI shall come round for you tomorrow morning; be 
up; because if you’re not I shall come into your bedroom 
and kiss you, and then you'd be shocked!” 

He watched her until she had disappeared. 








CHAPTER XXXIV 


“ Penso-tu rien trouver 
Que lo destin n’altére d’heure en heure?” 
Montcurestien. 


“WT is a dream, and I shall awake,” she told herself in 
the depth of the night; but the sweet fever in her 
veins throbbed and burned as no dream fever could, 

It was real; that evening had actually been between 
them, nothing could undo it now. De Saulnes? What 
of him? Even the memory of him could not drive away 
the gladness. “I did not promise, actually » but 
all the same a momentary sensation came to her of 
being caught in a net, tied down. It is so impossible 
for women in love to reason. They simply cannot. 
Toni lay awake, trying to think things out, but all her 
thoughts kept flying, like hovering birds, back to Hugo, 
his kisses, his clasp, his tenderness and passion. 

She wanted them all; she needed them, she felt as 
though for years she had been starved, and now at last 
she was to have plenty. The dawn came up like a 
rose in a heart of gold, and flooded her room with 
light. 

Today — today. 





Of course she said she would marry him, whenever 
he liked. It was mad, absurd, divine, and they drained 
life’s sweetness daily, hourly, and were yet unsatisfied. 


At ten Hugo would fetch her, and together they would 
356 
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go back to the villa. She would sit under the magnolia 
tree and he would lie at her feet, looking up at her. 

Of course he wanted to know everything about her 
life. Toni found the remark “a first lie has never yet 
learnt to stand alone,” unpleasantly to the point. She 
had let Hugo think she was twenty-four — sheer vanity, 
of course, and ‘she could easily have said she had only 
been laughing at him; but somehow she did not want 
him to know she was six years older than he was. But 
the cutting out of four years needed a good deal of 
“fitting in” into the rest! 

“Paris at eighteen, studying art, by Jove, Toni, 
didn’t the students adore you?” 

Another wretched evasion. But generally, thank 
Heaven, he talked gaily on. 

The days slid by, steeped in happiness. It was a 
week since that first night when he had kissed her. 

He had gone, he had been obliged to go, into Florence 
to dine, and for the first time for a week Toni spent the 
evening alone. 

Memories crowded back to her. 

She opened, in a fit of miserable irritation, the letters 
which had come from de Saulnes during that time. 
Should she write tonight and tell him the truth? It 
all sounded so unbelievable. 

“T have met a man with whom I have fallen in love — 
we are to be married in a week.” 


That was the truth, but she did not feel that she 
could write it to Jean. 

It requires strenuous moral courage to tell a person 
for whom we care an unpleasant truth about ourselves. 
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Toni’s courage seemed to vanish away as she read over 
the week’s letters. 

Even her passion for Hugo could not crowd out 
her old affection for de Saulnes. He had been so much 
a part of her life for nearly three years; all her good 
gifts had come from him and he had asked for nothing 


in return. 
She began mentally to contrast the two men who 


counted in her life. 

Hugo satisfied her utterly, but he satisfied her because 
he simply swept her away; de Saulnes appealed to the 
other side of her, the side that thought and felt emo- 
tionally, not passionately. 

She had often realized that Hugo failed her mentally ; 
he was not in the least clever, but somehow she adored 
his naive bluntness, his happy ignorance, even while she 
realized that he would never be a part of her mind as 
he was of her feelings. 

Jean would always satisfy that other side; but he 
could never have awakened her heart as Hugo had done. 
It needed his youth, his swiftness, his supreme selfishness 
of love which demanded insistently. 

All men are selfish in their love; it is one of the nicest 
things about them, because it is a very sure sign they 
do care. The man who gives way to a woman is gener- 
ally either tired of her, or else not enough “ man” to 
be her master. It was Hugo’s splendid virility that 
held Toni, as long ago Robert’s had held her. In a 
way Hugo belonged to the same type, though he was 
neither physically nor mentally as fine as Robert had 


been. 


as 
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But he held Toni by the same spell, a spell which de 
Saulnes would never exercise. 

A sense of unhappy shame possessed Toni as she 
waited that night by the open window for Hugo’s 
return. 

She felt as though she had taken Jean’s love under 
false pretences, despite the fact that she could not fore- 
see her meeting with Hugo. 

That had not been the point; it would have been 
fairer if she had refused him outright, and simply said 
she would go away. 

She sat down and began in desperation to write. 


“T have failed you. In a week I am to be married. 
You —” 

The door opened, and Hugo came in. 

She pushed the letter out of sight. 

He came behind her, and, standing so, drew back her 
face and then bent and kissed her. 

“ Hallo, Kiddie, writing letters? Have you missed 
me?” 

His touch, his good looks, his nearness, had their sure 
effect on her. 

She rose. He held her close. 

“ Have you missed me? ” 

“Not a bit.” 

“ Liar!” 

He went from her and swiftly turned out the light; 
then, coming back, drew her into his arms. 

“ Say, ° All the world.” 

He suddenly kissed her throat. 

“cc Say it.” 
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“ All the world.” / 

“J had a rotten dinner; some clever chap spouted all 
the time about literature.” 

“ And my poor, stupid chap didn’t like it? ” 


“Not a bit. I can hold my own on any ordinary | - 


topic; but all this jargon about subtlety and that stuff 
does for me.” 

“T shall have to educate you.” 

* You can do what you like with me. By the way, I 
heard some news tonight, about this place, the villa, 
I mean.” 

Toni’s heart seemed to give a quivering leap and then 
stand still, 

“You aren’t cold, are you, darling? Why did you 
shiver? ” : 

“No, I’m not a bit cold. What did you hear about 
the villa, who told you? ” 

“ An Italian lawyer man.” 

* Yes — yes, what did he say? ” 

“It was only that Lord Robert Wycke, the man who 
was at one time supposed to be the best-looking chap in 
town, had lived here.” 

“Was that all? ” 

Hugo chuckled. 

“ All that’s good for a little love to hear.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Hugo. What else did you 
hear?” 

“Qh, the usual thing. What a curious little kid you 
are! Toni, we’re wasting an awful lot of time tonight, 
in conversation.” 

“Yes. but 2 
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He kissed her lips to silence. All through the kisses 
her mind seemed to be going round and round on a 
treadmill of thought. Suppose Hugo found out? 

Until that instant she had never once thought of her 
life with Robert in connection with her love for Hugo. 
It had all been so long ago, and this new, violent love 
had effaced even the memories, What should she do? 
What could she do? ‘Tell him? Never! It would do 
no good, and it was, oh, it was so long ago. 

She marvelled at herself that night as she lay awake, 
It seemed incredible that she had lived through this week 
without remembering, without debating this point. 
And yet, it had never once occurred to her. She had 
been lulled, held by the passion of the moment. 

Naturally an intensely emotional woman, she had 
gone from the one extreme of never feeling anything to 
the other of absolutely losing herself in her love. 

The familiar landmarks of her life had been swept 
away — her reading, her drawing. She had never once 
thought of them since Hugo’s advent. Call it absurd, 
mad, what you will. Yet these sudden, absolutely over- 
whelming passions exist. They are born like flame, and 
like flame they consume, reaching higher and higher. 

In a week, one little week, she would be Hugo’s wife. 
She had only to keep him with her for this week, never 
to let him go into Florence, and he could hear nothing. 

No idea that she was doing him a wrong entered 
into her mind; her sole thought, desire, was to keep 
him. 

When a woman loves a man younger than herself 
there is always ‘in her love a sense of jealousy, of fear. 
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She gives him, not only the tenderness of a lover, but 
also that keen tenderness which is so near to pain, the 
tenderness a mother feels for her child. 

As the days went by her dread was forgotten. Hugo 
was with her always, from early morning to late at 
night. He talked ceaselessly of their life together. He 
was having alterations made to his place. They were 
to go there at the end of their honeymoon. 

He talked about his people. 

“We have pretty nearly all married ’ young. My 
father was married when he was twenty-one. It’s good 
for the race.” 

He was sitting on the grass, smoking. He turned 
round suddenly. 

“T say, Toni, think of a little kid with your eyes; it 
would be a heart.” 

His gaze was fixed on her, young, adoring, eager. 

“ You'd like it, wouldn’t you? ” 

She looked down at him, without speaking. 

“ You don’t think I’m a beast to say a thing like that 
to you, surely? ” 

He knelt up and put his arms round her. 

* It’s only that I love you so frightfully ; the greatest 
thing that could happen to me would be to have a little 
child that belonged to us, darling; you aren’t shocked, 
or anything dreadful like that? ” 

‘ No, no, of course not, darling.” 

“D’you know you looked awfully queer just then, 
almost frightened.” 

“T didn’t feel it,” she said, smiling at him. 
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“J wish we were going to be married tomorrow.” 

“It’s only two days after that, oh, most impatient 
being.” ’ 

“© You don’t seem to care when it is!” 

Tt’s a matter of the most supreme unimportance to 
me.” 

Ie caught hold of her ‘so tightly that she was 
breathless. 

“ It won’t be, in two days’ time!” 

“JT haven’t got a trousseau, or anything.” 

“ As if it mattered. You'll be married in that white 
kit, and the big white hat.” 

“Thank you for my orders.” 

And I'll be married in my blue kit, and the tie you 
like, and the same coloured socks; will that do? ” 

“You might add a shirt.” 

“J don’t think I really ought to marry a woman 
whose sense of levity is so misplaced that she can scoff 
at her bridegroom’s wedding garments.” 

“ve got you a wedding present.” 

He sat up, ruffling his hair, 

“ By Jove! what is it?” 

“ That’s a secret.” 

“ All right, I’ve got you one, and I won’t tell you 
what it is.” 

“Oh, Hugo!” 

* Oh, Toni!” 

“All right. I won’t marry you, then, if you won’t 
tell me!” 

“Won’t you. You jolly well will, my dear. I'll 
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carry you to the place by main force. Like this.” He 
caught her up, and holding her, sat down on the grass 
again. “ Rippin’ little feet.” 

Toni disgracefully waved one in the air. He bent 
and kissed the slim white shoe. 

“Je t’adore!” Toni said suddenly. “Oh, Hugo! 
I love you, I love you.” 

She noticed with intense pleasure the blood run up 
under his fair skin, she saw his blue eyes grow eager. 

He bent and kissed her till she cried for mercy. 

“You’re making me feel utterly breathless, darling.” 

“T want to.” 

His hands gripped her. 

“Darling, don’t look so fierce.” 

“T can’t help it, you make me feel wild about you. 
I want you so much, that I don’t know what to do.” 

“ And all this before lunch! Really, Hughie!” 

He looked down at her. 

“Laugh at me; go on; but, oh, my darling,” he bent 
down. ‘“ You wait!” ‘ 


Toni ordered breakfast on the veranda. 

It was nearly ten before she came out of her bed- 
room. She stood for a little gazing out, then turned 
back to the breakfast-table and prosaic life. It was 
the day before her wedding. She drew in her breath 
sharply as she realized it. The idea seemed too amaz- 
ing to be true But it was true. Tomorrow at this 
time she and Hugo would be getting ready to go to 
the little office and have the civil ceremony performed. 

She had never written to de Saulnes, she had simply 
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forgotten him; she had forgotten everything but her 
love for Hugo. And tomorrow they were to be 
married ! 

It all seemed unreal, out of the scheme of things: 
two, three weeks ago she had never heard of Hugo, 
tomorrow they were to be bound by that tie which binds 
with the closest, most sacred, intimacy. 

The post was brought up to her by the old waiter. 

“A great deal for the signora,” he said with a smile, 
putting down the pile of letters and papers. Toni 
finished her breakfast leisurely, then she opened the 
topmost letter, it was from de Saulnes. 


“Inscrutable being, why do you not write? Wherein 
have I offended? Or perhaps you have thought that my 
plenitude of letters sufficed us both, Pas de quoi, bien 
aimée. Do not be distressed by this idiotic canard that 
you may hear. I have settled the affair. Forgive my 
appalling handwriting, I have hurt my wrist a little. 

“Sr. Jean.” 


“ Toni, write.” 


A canard? What canard? She drew her eye- 
brows together in vain thought, and finally opened 
Georgette’s letter to sce if the explanation lay within. 


“Petite Tomerre,—A nice affaire, ‘a quatre,’ if you 
like. Your poor little comte has got hurt, yet he did for 
the newspaper man all right, I hear. Who on earth got hold 
of the drawing, and when did you do it? I never heard 
you'd been in Paris before. Hurry up home. We are all 
wanting you, your comte, Simpson, and me. 

“Ta GeorcEtrTe.” 
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What, under heaven, did it all mean? What draw- 
ing! What canard? Toni hastily ran through her 
other letters, bills, circulars, press notices, invitations. 
What did it mean? Why had de Saulnes been wounded, 
as apparently he had. 

She tore off the Matin wrapper, and searched it 
through, to discover in the personal column that 
“ Monsieur de Comte de Saulnes was progressing 
favourably.” 

“Jl] go out and wire and learn the truth,” she 
decided. She stripped the covers from the other papers, 
and glanced casually through them; nothing there to 
explain the inexplicable. Last of all, she opened the 
weekly issue of the Voix. She hastily turned over the 
pages, the two centre ones fell apart. 

She stared down at the face that looked back at her 
— Robert’s face, and below the drawing, her signature. 

A sense of sick helplessness possessed her. She sat 
on, staring and staring at the face. The veil of the 
years was torn, she saw him as she had seen him last. 

In her chaos of thought, one tiny thing arrested 
her attention; a spangled-winged fly was walking on 
the paper, it walked across the face. Her eyes followed 
it. 

That was real, that was going on; only she herself 
and this memory of the dead were unreal, illusionary. 
She traced the line of the hair turned back from the 
forehead with her finger. 

All power of coherent thought had been taken from 
her. Her eyes mechanically read the words below the 
picture: : 
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“ An original and interesting drawing of Lord Robert 
Wycke, by Mademoiselle ‘ Toni,’ the famous Rire cartoon- 
ist, Our correspondent vouches for the authenticity of the 
picture. It was drawn by ‘Toni’ ten years ago at the 
Fair at Vincennes. Lord Robert Wycke, it will be remem- 
bered, was killed in a motor accident at Osiolo, in Italy, 
where he was staying with the famous little artist.” 


The words were like points of fire against the white 
paper. All the world had read that — and she, fool, 
blind fool that she was, had never even imagined the 
world could ever know! 

So that was the “canard”! And St. Jean had 
fought — whom? —for her sake. The editor, possi- 
bly. Oh, what did it matter! 

She held the paper up close to her eyes, the words 
seemed blurred. No, they were not; she could read 
them distinctly. 

And then, suddenly, with the same deadly swiftness 
with which a heavy stone falls from a height into deep 
water, the memory of Hugo crashed into her mind. He 
would know! 

Perhaps, even, he knew now — but, no, that was 
unlikely ; he took in no French papers. 

But he would know. A big drawing by her like that 
was certain to be bought for other smaller papers, 
foreign papers. 

She pushed her hair off her brow, her hand against her 
face felt very cold. 

And she had meant to do this thing to Hugo — 
meant to deceive him. She would have done so, have 
done it gladly, if this paper had not been sent to her. 
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She could still do it. It would, surely, be easy enough 
to keep the papers from him—#it was only one day 
more! 

It had never seemed to her that she was practising 
a deceit until she had seen this picture. No sin ever 
seems quite so wrong as it is until there is a dread of its 
being found out. 

The picture she had drawn so many years ago scemed 
to look at her malevolently. 

“You will have to tell him all about me now,” it 
seemed to say. And if she told him? What then? 

He would leave her. Her face went grey. 

“T can’t do it,” she said despairingly. ‘I can’t — 
can’t do it.” 

She went into the darkened room, as she walked she 
spoke aloud in a low voice. It was as though she 
pleaded for herself. 

“Jt isn’t as though I’d sinned,” she went on; “if 
Robert could have married me, he would. I loved him 
as much as though we had been married. Is it sin to 
live with a man one loves — who if he has not you must 
have some other woman? I am not a light woman; 
no other man has ever touched my life. Surely, oh, 
surely, Hugo will understand!”? She stood still, she 
knew, even as she spoke that no man “ understands ” the 
surrender of the woman he loves. She knew Hugo 
would not forgive. It was not in him to do so. She 
had heard his views, the views of intolerant, much biased 
youth, on the subject of men, girls and marriage. 

And she had heard him expound these views, and yet 
had never realized where she stood. 
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Her love for Robert had been so many years before. 
No one seemed to have known about it. De Saulnes 
had known, and it was perhaps his acceptance of it 
which had unconsciously influenced her to regard it 
so absolutely a thing which had ceased to count at all. 

She stared round the room: flowers, books, a riding 
whip, a photograph of Hugo. Hugo, Hugo every- 
where! a 

“I can’t give him up,” she said fiercely. ‘I won’t!” 

Her mind rushed into the future. 

It would be all right once they were married. She 
knew Hugo, she knew she could bind him to her so closely 
that nothing should part them, or come between them. 
In England no one would know. Fane would back her 
up. She realized with frightful intensity all that Hugo 
had come to mean to her. It was not just merely the 
sheer happiness he gave her, it went deeper than that. 
The old painful tenderness awoke and cried within her. 
She had grown so used in just three short weeks to 
thinking of herself as his wife. Marriage with him 
meant peace and safety, a satisfying of her whole being. 
All the loneliness, the emptiness of the years that had 
been would be wiped out. And he loved her so. He 
might be young, crude, unbalanced, but he could love. ~ 
She could not give him up. 

“T can’t, I can’t!” she said again. 

It was unfair, cruel, inhumanly cruel to expect her to 
tell him this thing the day before the wedding. No one 
could make her. She would not. Afterwards, perhaps 
— afterwards? 

“The woman who confesses is a fool,” Georgette had 
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once said. It-was true. What good, what use to con- 
fess? It helped no one. 

Hugo believed in her? Of course he did. And she 
would be straight with him. He should own her life 
absolutely, this new life that they would share. Her 
own dead life was, surely, hers to do with as she 
chose. ; 

St. Jean had not condemned her. He had wanted to 
marry her, and he knew. ; 

She walked up and down, her small hands clenched, 
her eyes tearless, and yet full of grief, glancing distract- 
edly about. 

Oh, to want a thing, to want it frantically, almost to 
have it, and then see it torn from one! 

She suffered —it was as though a sheet of fire 
wrapped her round. 

“I would confess, if I could,” she whispered, “ but 
I can’t, it’s not in me to do it.” 

Reason, justice, fairness — each held her for an in- 
stant, and were cast from her. 

Hugo came into the room. She was lying on the sofa. 
He went to her and knelt beside her. 

“ What’s wrong, sweetness ; you don’t feel ill? ” 

She shook her head. 

“I’m tired, I think.” 

He kissed her hands. 

“Never mind, after tomorrow you shall rest. Toni, 
d’you realize it actually is tomorrow? ” 

She nodded speechlessly. 

Look here, darling, I’m certain you don’t feel fit. 
Let me fetch that old doctor chap. I expect it’s the 
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heat. I don’t want you to be ill tomorrow. It would 
be fearful if our marriage were postponed.” 

“ Do you really care so much? ” 

“Toni, what on earth do you mean? Care? I 
should think I do. Look here, I can’t say things and 
all that; I only wish I could — as you do — but I can’t, 
darling: only, there is one thing I want you to know, 
and it’s this: I love you — d’you hear! I love you, and 
I want to marry you! I can’t say things, I know I 
can’t. A man feels all tied up when he tries to tell a 
woman he loves her—how he loves her. It’s easy 
enough to talk about ordinary things. I say, darling, 
you do look pale. Do you feel tired, sleepy? Shall I 
read to you for a bit? Those jolly little poems you like 
so?” 

He got up quickly and went to a table. 

“I brought up a stack of papers that had been sent 
by the Drews. I haven’t looked at ’em yet; I thought 
we’d go through them together.” 

He came back with his arms full of books and papers. 

‘* Make room, baby darling.” 

Toni moved so that he could sit beside her. She put 
her hand quickly down on the papers. “ What — what 
books have you there? ” 

““T haven’t looked at ’em; let’s see — Tatler, good; 
Simplicissimus, itll do — d’you ever read it? No? 
Well, you’d better not! Matin, Rire, Mail, Voit ——” 

“ What did you say? ” 

“ That French rag, the Voiz, has got good photos in 
sometimes. I say, kiddie, I wonder if any of them has a 
drawing of yours? I can’t realize that I’m marrying 
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a famous cartoonist, and you’re such a youngster with 
it all. Let’s run through them and see if we can find 
anything decent.” 

“I know there is nothing of mine in,” she said hastily. 

“Well, we can look them all through, anyway. 
Open it, darling.” 

He took the Voir from her, and began to turn back 
the pages to the front one. He glanced at her. 

“ Sweetness, you do look pale, you know: sure you 
don’t feel ill? ” 

“Quite sure. Don’t bother, Hugo.” 

“ All right, I didn’t mean to, but I get so awfully 
upset at the thought of you being ill!” He closed the 
paper, and threw it down and took her in his arms. 
“Toni, you aren’t cross with me about anything, are 
you?” , 

She closed her eyes so that he could not sce the tears 
in them. 

“ Foolish person; no, how could I be? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know, but you seem different some- 
how this morning ”— his voice softened —‘ Toni, you 
aren’t afraid of — of marriage, are you? ” 

She could have shrieked aloud at the ghastly mockery 
of the question. 

“JT mean to be most awfully good to you, precious 
little love. You're the sort of woman a man stays in 
love with. Most women are loved for the honeymoon 
and tolerated ever afterwards, I remember poor old 
Carstairs, I was his fag at Eton; he got married last 
year — awfully nice girl every one thought, and all 
that. Well, after their marriage he found out that 
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she’d been a rotter. He was mad about her before that, 
but afterwards — well, *pon my soul, I believe he loathed 
her. What’s up, darling? You're shivering! Toni, 
do tell me. Don’t keep anything back because of mak- 
ing me anxious. Do you feel ill, dear heart?” 

He bent over, studying her face distressfully. 

With an immense effort, she sat up. 

“No, no, of course not; honestly not.” 

Her foot touched the pile of books; they slid to the 
floor. 

“Tam a lucky chap to be going to marry you.” 

He still held her hand. 

“Tomorrow at this time ee 

She pulled herself free. 

“We shall be married ” 

He smiled at her as she stood beside him. 

“ At last!” 

“Couldn’t Carstairs — wasn’t that your friend’s 
name? — have forgiven his wife? ” 

Hugo stared at her. 

“He could, but — well, marriage is a pretty serious 
thing, you see, kiddie; a man wants to marry — 2 — 
well, a straight woman, and all that!” 

*T see.” 

“But most of the straight ones are so deuced dull, 


not like you, who are dead straight, and yet as fascinat- 
ing as they make ’em.” 


“So you believe in me utterly? ” 
“Well, rather, darling, I should think so.” 


“Have you ever cared for any other woman but 
me?” 
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He shook his head. ‘I’ve had affairs, but I’ve never 
cared before.” 

“ Honestly? ” 

“Pl swear it if you like, darling, though you must 
know that I couldn’t do anything but be on the square 
with you.” 

“Oh, Hugo!” 

She moved towards him, the chiffon of her frock 
caught in one of the books, and drew it open at the 
centre page. 

Hugo stooped to free her. 

She half turned, she could see the outline of his bent 
face, his hands were holding her. ‘Then she saw the pic- 
ture. Even then she could have stopped him seeing 
it. 

“ Hugo,” she said sharply. 

He looked up. 

‘Give me that book.” 

He gave it to her. She took it in her shaking hands. 

“ What's up, Toinette, you’re shaking all over.” 

She sank on to the couch. Instantly he put his arms 
round her, but even under their pressure he could feel 
the violent shudders that were shaking her from head to 
foot. 

“ What is it? ” he said; his face paled. ‘ You must 
tell me: you must. Toni, darling, don’t torment me 
like this! ” 

She forced herself from his embrace and raised her- 
self on the cushions, her voice came in broken gasps. 

She tore the page as she tried to open the book. At 
last it was open. 
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“ Look!” she said; her voice was almost gone. 

He bent over and stared at the drawing of Robert. 
He snatched it from her, and stood up. He looked at 
the picture, then at her. 

“J —J meant not to tell you,” she said harshly, 
“ and then, I found I had to.” 

She got up and tore the paper from his grasp. 
“ Don’t look at me like that — Hugo, don’t —I wasn’t 
wicked, I swear it. I was only a child, I was only 
eighteen 4d 

“That thing there says the picture was drawn ten 
years ago, and that you were here at Osiolo.” He 
caught hold of her wrist, his face was almost unrecog- 
nizable in its hardness, “Is it true?’ he asked 
hoarsely, “ answer me, do you hear? Is it true?” 

She broke free from him. 


“You don’t understand, You've got to listen to 
me.” 


“Listen to you,” he said. ‘ D*you think I need to 
listen to understand that you were Wycke’s . 

“TI was his lover,” she cried. 

“You call it that 











; ” His face was frightful in 
its convulsion of anger. ‘I have been a fool, haven’t 
I?” he went on violently, “I wanted to marry you, I 
meant to, and all the time — all the time » He 


stopped speaking, his heavy breathing was the only 
sound in the room. 





“ Hugo,” Toni cried, “let me speak just this once. 
I had never had any love in my life till Robert came. 
He couldn’t marry me; we loved —it didn’t seem 
wrong. Even now I do not regret it, except because of 
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you. If you had done this thing I would have forgiven 
you. Don’t look at me like that —I can’t bear it.” 

She went swiftly to him, and took hold of his hand. 

“ Don’t touch me,” he said vehemently. 

She shrank back. 

“ And all this time you’ve lied to me? I remember 
telling you I knew Wycke had lived here, and you asked 
—you asked me—with whom! You told me you'd 
lived always in Paris. Good God, you’ve lied to me 
from the first. I suppose even your love is a lie as 
well, You wanted to be married —I was the fool you 
chose. Your sort of women are to be found all the 
world over. And I believed in you!” 

She crouched, sobbing tearlessly, her hands over her 
face, on the couch. He looked at her. 

“Id like to break you where you are,” he said be- 
tween his teeth, his face was livid, the veins stood out 
darkly. ‘ You’ve mocked me, lied to me, led me on.” 
The tears began to fall between her fingers; he saw 
them fall. He threw himself down beside her. 

“T don’t know what I’m saying, there’s something 
that forces me to speak, to be vile to you. ‘Toni, I 
can’t give you up. I can’t put you out of my life. 
You must marry me. We'll never speak of this again. 
I can’t do without you; say you'll marry me, Toni, 
Toni.” He laid his face down on her breast, she felt 
his tears through the laces of her gown. She put her 
arms round him and sat, staring blankly at the quiver- 
ing sunshine outside. At last she spoke: 

“T lied to you, right from the beginning; first about 
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my age I didn’t want you to think me old; I am 
twenty-eight, really. Then I lied to you about my 
life — I had to, but in one thing I never lied — I loved 
you. If I had not loved you I couldn’t have told you 
the truth.” 

“‘ Never mind all that now,” he said in a lifeless voice. 

Very gently she took her arms from him. “ We have 
to mind,” she said, “that is just it. I can’t marry 
you. Not now. What you feel for me, what you have 
felt, wasn’t love; that would have understood, not per- 
haps all those past years held, but it would have under- 
stood my love. You didn’t even believe in it. I gave 
you all I had to give; last of all I offered up my soul 
to you, and you— you flung back my offering in my 
face. For you, I would have unlived the past if I 
could; I couldn’t, but I gave you the future instead. 
You need not have known, before our marriage. All 
this morning I have fought against telling you. It 
wasn’t until you — you told me you cared so, that I felt 
myself so unworthy. I had to speak.” 

He got upon his feet, and faced her. ‘ You are 
blaming me,” he said bitterly, “ because you have done 
this to me. Did you expect me to be grateful to you? 
Thank you? ” 

Her burning eyes met his. 

“No; I expected from you what it is not in you to 
give — understanding.” 

‘So I’m a fool to the end, am I? That’s it, is it? 
All right, I’m going.” 

He swung to the door, 
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Everything in her that had so thrilled to him once 
seemed to cry out, “Don’t go.” Her lips made a little 
sound. 

“Did you call?” She shook her head. There 
were tears of anguish in his eyes. 

‘© Toni,” the word came as a whisper. 

She made no sign. He went out. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


“ Morgen ist auch noch ein Tag.” 


ACK in Paris at last. The empty flat welcomed 
B her drearily. Georgette, apparently, had gone. 

The old servant did not know when she would 
be back, and she had not expected madame. 

“ Tt’s all right,” Toni said listlessly. 

. She sat down in the dismantled drawing-room. It 
was as cheerless and as comfortless as the room she had 
left. She had stayed on a week in Italy after Hugo 
had gone, she had been too tired to travel north at 
once. 

The flowers in the vases were brown and dead. She 
remembered apathetically that she must be travel- 
stained and untidy. Oh, what did it matter? A mir- 
ror hung over the fireplace. She trailed towards it and 
stared at herself. “Little, old-looking, and plain,” 
her eyes were lustreless, her face looked drawn and thin, 
her mouth colourless. Her blouse was crumpled and 
soiled, her hair dusty. 

She went back to the chair and sat down again. 

What had been the good of going on with it? Hugo 
would never have forgiven really. Their marriagé 
would have been a pitiful travesty of the real thing, an 
affair of false passion and false love. It was grotesque 
that they had failed like that. She got up and aim- 
lessly wandered about the room, dusting it here, ar- 
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ranging an ornament there. So she was back again; 


there was still work. 

The door opened and de Saulnes came in. He limped 
rather more than usual. 

He was carrying a bunch of flowers. He put them 
down and came towards her. She went scarlet as their 
eyes met. . 

“So the wanderer has returned at last!” 

“ How did-you know I was coming back? ” 

“TJ didn’t. [ve called round every evening about 
this time for a week. Today, your old Marthe said 
‘ Mais oui,’ at last, instead of the eternal, ‘ Jfais non,’ 
so I came in.” 

“What have you done to your arm? ” 

She pointed to the bandage. 

“Nothing. Aren’t you rather en déshabille i in this 
room? ” 

“T tone in with it,” she said bitterly. 

His intense blue eyes were fixed on her face. 

“ You'd better tell me, Toinette.” 

“Do you not know?” 

His faced paled a little. 

“ Perhaps I guessed,” he said very gently, “ when no 
letters came — after that first one that said so much.” 

“You'd better know it all,” she said in a stifled 
voice, “I owe you that— poor you— whom I have 
treated vilely.” 

“You are not to say that,” he said sharply. 

Her weary eyes looked straight at him. 

“I met this man, he was younger than I, and I sup- 
pose one would say we fell in love at once. That un- 
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governable something which is in every one of us was 
awakened in me for him. We were to have been mar- 
ried. The day before, your letter came telling me 
about the ‘ canard,’ I didn’t understand what you meant 
until I saw the Voir. Until that instant I had never 
realized I must tell Hugo about Robert—when I 
realized it, I felt I couldn’t do it. I couldn’t lose him. 
But something made me play the game at last. I told 
him, and he left me. Thats all.” 

De Saulnes ceased stroking the glove upon his knee, 
only his face twitched a little nervously. 

“TJ see,” he said, “so that is all!” 

You know now the sort of woman I am. I never 
wrote to you —I couldn’t.” 

“Why?” he said with sudden vehemence, “ why 
couldn’t you write? ” 

“Partly I was ashamed to,” she said slowly, “ and 
partly I couldn’t bear to hurt you.” 

“Oh! so you cared enough for me for that.” 

His eyes, lit from within with a peculiar luminous 
look, held her. 

“Toni, is there any difference? ” 

“Any difference?” Her bewildered mind groped 
for the truth. 

“Before you went away you nearly promised to 
marry me: are you so far away from that promise - 
now?” 

“You mock me,” she said pitifully. 

He rose and went towards her. 

“Mock you? I, who would lay down my life for 
you! Are you going to distrust me too, because you 
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distrusted — others? Toni, will you marry me?” 

Dreadful disfiguring tears ran down her face. 

He put his bandaged arm round her. “ You mustn’t. 
Don’t cry like that, it hurts me too much. Toni!” 

She looked up at him. 

“I’m not very young any more. I’m plain — you 
love beauty. I’ve been faithless to you, if not actually, 
in spirit. I have belonged to Robert, and now you 
want to marry me—you don’t understand. You 
ought to marry some girl who will bring you youth, 
freshness, perfection. Men have so much more to give 
than we have when they marry that they have to be 
very careful.’ I learnt that from Hugo’s face.” 

“‘ D’you think I care for any cursed knowledge that 
brute gave you? Do you think I don’t know my own 
mind? I was a fool ever to let you go that time. A 
man ought to take his woman and keep her. I wish 
to God I had. I’ve cursed myself ever since for my 
weakness. Toni, we’re face to face with life. Listen 
to me. I told you once that I believed we had a claim 
on one another. I believe it still. I want my children 
to be yours. Iwant you. This love you say you felt, 
are you so sure it was love? It wasn’t, I tell you. 
If it had been you’d not have given him up. I'll swear 
he asked you to take him back. But you didn’t. Why? 
Because he hadn’t got life’s claim on you. That’s why. 
Now do you understand? ” 

He suddenly put his other arm around her. 

“ Jean,” she said pitifully, “ think — your name — 
that scandal.” 

He laughed aloud. 
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“TJ nearly killed the man, a wretched little circus 
brute who sent that picture to the paper. My name, 
when it is your name, will have its first glory in my 
eyes.” 

“[T—J] 

“ Yes,” he laughed gently, “I know all that. You 
don’t care ‘that way’ yet. Wait! I will teach you.” — 
He looked at her whimsically. ‘ We’re two poor little 
lonely souls apart, wouldn’t it be better if we tried life ; 
together? ” 

She faced him fairly. 

“St. Jean, you have everything to give —I nothing. 
How can I come to you empty-handed? ” 

He looked at her very gravely. 

‘* Nothing? ” 

“Only trust, and an eternal gratitude,” she whis- 
pered. 

“TI don’t want the second,” he ase roughly, “ the 
first is all I need.” 

The room was in twilight, a long slant of golden light 
came into it as a Jamp was lit across the road. * 

The cheerful noises of the street, of the everyday 
life, and the everyday people came in through the open 
window. 

He jerked his head towards the outside world. 
“We're all one and the same, you know,” he said 
quaintly, “ you and I, and all those people out there. 
Religion and passion, they are the two fundamental 
things in life, we've all got them both. If you give 
me trust, I’ve got the one, for your trust and my faith 
are bound up together, and for the other ——” he 
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stopped a moment and with a swift movement drew her 
close ; a new insurgent force shook his voice. “ For the 
other,” he added very low, “I will live my life to teach 


you.” 


THE END 
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Golden Slipper, The. By Anna Katharine Green. 

Golden Web, The. By Anthony Partridge. 

Gordon Craig. By Randall Parrish. 

Greater Love Hath No Man. By Frank L. Packard. 
Greyfriars Bobby. By Eleanor Atkinson. . 
Guests of Hercules, The. By C. N. & A. M. Williamson. 


Halcyone. By Elinor Glyn. 

Happy Island (Sequel to Uncle William). By Jeannette Lee. 
Havoc. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Heart of Philura, The. By Florence Kingsley. 

Heart of the Desert, The. By Honoré Wiilsie. 

Heart of the Hills, The. By John Fox, Jr. 

Heart of the Sunset. By Rex Beach. 

Heart of Thunder Mountain, The. By Elfrid A. Bingham. 
Heather-Moon, The. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson . 
Her Weight in Gold. By Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Hidden Children, The. By Robert W. Chambers. 

Hoosier Volunteer, The. By Kate and Virgil D. Boyles. 
Hopalong Cassidy. By Clarence E. Mulford. 

How Leslie Loved. By Anne Warner. 

Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
Husbands of Edith, The. By George Barr McCutcheon. 


I Conquered. By Harold Titus. : 

Itlustrious Prince, The. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Idols. By William J. Locke. 

Indifference of Juliet, The. By Grace S. Richmond. 

Inez. (Ill. Ed.) By Augusta J. Evans. 

Infelice. By Augusta Evans Wilson. 

In Her Own Right, By John Reed Scott. 

Initials Only. By Anna Katharine Green. 

In Another Girl’s Shoes. By Berta Ruck. 

Inner Law, The. By Will N. Harben. 

Innocent. By Marie Corelli. | 

Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu, The. By Sax Rohmef. | 

In the Brooding Wild. By Ridgwell Cullum. | 
| 


Intrigues, The. By Harold Bindloss. 

Iron Trail, The. By Rex Beach. 

Iron Woman, The. By Margaret Deland i 
\shmael (Ill.) By Mrs. Southworth. 
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Island of Regeneration, The. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Seanad of Surprise, The. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


Japonette, By Robert W. Chambers. 

Jean of the Lazy A. By B. M. Bower. 4 
Jeanne of the Marshes. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Jennie Gerhardt. By Theodore Dreiser. 

Joyful Heatherby. By Payne Erskine. 

Jude the Obscure, By Thomas Hardy. 

Judgment House, The. By Gilbert Parker. 


Keeper of the Door, The. By Ethel M. Dell 
Keith of the Border. By Randall Parrish. 

Kent Knowles: Guahaug. By Joseph C, Lincoln. 
King Spruce. By Holman Day. : 
Kingdom of Earth, The. By Anthony Partridge. 
Knave of Diamonds, The. By Ethel M. Dell. 

Lady and the Pirate, The. By Emerson Hough. 
Lady Merton, Colonist. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


Landloper, The. By Holman Day. 

Land of Long Ago, The. By Eliza Calvert Hall. 

Last Try, The. By John Reed Scott. 

Last Shot, The. By Frederick N. Palmer. 

Last Trail, The. By Zane Grey. 

Laughing Cavalier, The. By Baroness Orczy. 

Law Breakers, The. By Ridgwell Cullum. 

Lighted Way, The. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Lighting Conductor Discovers America, The. By CN, & 
A. N. Williamson. : 

Lin McLean. By Owen Wister. 

Little Brown Jug at Kildare, The. By Meredith Nicholson, 

Lone Wolf, The. By Louis Joseph Vance. 

Long Roll, The. By Mary Johnson. 

Lonesome Land. By B. M. Bower. : 

Lord Loveland Discovers America. By C. N, gud A. M, 
Williamson. 

Lost Ambassador. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Lost Prince, The. By Frances Hodgson Burnett, 

Lost Road, The. By Richard Harding Davis 

Love Under Fire, By Randall Parrish, 
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Macaria. (Ill. Ed.) By Augusta J. Evans. 

“Maids of Paradise, The. By Robert W. Chambers. 

Maid of the Forest, The, By Randall Parrish. 

Maid of the Whispering Hills, The. By Vingie E. Roe. 
Making of Bobby Burnit, The. By Randolph Chester. 
Making Money. By Owen Johnson. 

Mam’ Linda. By Will N. Harben. 

Man Outside, The. By Wyndham Martyn. 

Man Trail, The. By Henry Oyen. 

Marriage. By H, G, Wells, 

Marriage of Theodora, The. By Mollie Elliott Seawell. 
Mary Moreland. By Marie Van Vorst. 

Master Mummer, The. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

‘Max. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

Maxwell Mystery, The. By Caroline Wells. 

Mediator, The, By Roy Norton. 

Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Mischief Maker, The. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Miss Gibbie Gault. By Kate Langley Bosher. 

Miss Philura’s Wedding Gown. By Florence Morse Kingvley. 
Molly McDonald. By Randall Parrish. 

Money Master, The. By Gilbert Parker. 

Money Moon. The. By Jeffery Farnol. 

Motor Maid, The. By C. N and A. M. Williamson. 
Moth, The. By William Dana Orcutt. 

Mountain Girl, The. By Payne Erskine. 

Mr. Bingle. By George Barr McCutcheon. 

Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Mr. Pratt. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Mr. Pratt’s Patients. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Balfame. By Gertrude Atherton. 

Mrs. Red Pepper. By Grace S. Richmond. 

My Demon Motor Boat. By George Fitch. 

My Friend the Chauffeur. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
My Lady Caprice. By Jeffery Farnol. ., 

‘My Lady of Doubt. By Randall Parrish. 

My Lady of the North, By Randall Parrish. 

My Lady of the South. By Randall Parrish. 


Ne’er-Do-Well, The. By Rex Beach, 
Net, The. By Rex Beach. 
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New Clarion. By Will N. Harben. 
Night Riders, The. By Ridgwell Cullum. 
Night Watches. By W. W. Jacobs. 
Nobody. By Louis Joseph Vance. 


Once Upon a Time. By Richard Harding Davis. 
One Beaver Thing. By Richard Dehan. 

One Way Trail, The. By Ridgwell Cullum, 
Otherwise Phyllis, By Meredith Nicholson. 





Pardners. By Rex Beach. 

Parrott & Co. By Harold MacGrath. 

Partners of the Tide. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Passionate Friends, The. By H. G. Wells. 

Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail, The. By Ralph Connor. 
Paul Anthony, Christian. By Hiram W. Hayes, 

Perch of the Devil. By Gertrude Atherton. 

Peter Ruff. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

People’s Man, A. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Phillip Steele. By James Oliver Curwood. 

Pidgin Island. By Harold MacGrath. 

Place of Honeymoon, The. By Harold MacGrath. 
Plunderer, The. By Roy Norton. 

Pole Baker. By Will N. Harben. 

Pool of Flame, The. By Louis Joseph Vance. 

Port of Adventure, The. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Postmaster, The. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Power and the Glory, The. By Grace McGowan Cooke. 
Prairie Wife, The. By Arthur Stringer. 

Price of Love, The. By Arnold Bennett. 

Price of the Prairie, The. By Margaret Hill McCarter. 
Prince of Sinners. By A. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Princes Passes, The. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Princess Virginia, The. By C. N. and A. N. Williamson. 
Promise, The. By J. B. Hendryx. 

Purple Parasol, The. By Geo. B. McCutcheon. 


Ranch at the Wolverine, The. By B. M Bower. 
Ranching for Sylvia. By Harold Bindloss. 

Real Man, The. By Francis Lynde 

Reason Why, The. By Elinor Glyn. 
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Red Cross Girl, The. By Richard Harding Davis. 

Red Mist, The. By Randall Parrish. 

Redemption of Kenneth Galt, The. By Will N. Harben. 
Red Lane, The. By Holman Day. 

Red Mouse. The. By Wm. Hamilton Osborne. 

Red Pepper Burns. By Grace S. Richmond. 

Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary, The. By Anne Warner. 
Return of Tarzan, The. By Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
Riddie of Night, The. By Thomas W. Hanshew. 

Rim of the Desert, The. By Ada Woodruff Anderson. 
Rise of Roscoe Paine, The. By J. C. Lincoln. 

Road to Providence, The. By Maria Thompson Daviess. 
Robinetta. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Rocks of Valpré, The. By Ethel M: Dell. 

Rogue by Compulsion, A. By Victor Bridges. 

Rose in the Ring, The. By George Barr McCutchcon. 
Rose of the World. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
Rose of Old Harpeth, The. By Maria Thompson Daviess. 
Round the Corner in Gay Street. By Grace S. Richmond. 
Routledge Rides Alone. By Will L. Comfort. 


St. Elmo. (Ill. Ed.) By Augusta J. Evans. 
Salamander, The. By Owen Johnson. 

Scientific Sprague. By Francis Lynde. 

Second Violin, The. By Grace S. Richmond. 
Secret of the Reef, The. By Harold Bindloss. 
Secret History. By C. N. & A. M. Williamson. 
Self-Raised. (Ill.) By Mrs. Southworth. 
Septimus. By William J. Locke. 

Set in Silver. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. ) 
Seven Darlings, The. By Gouverneur Morris. 
Shea of the Irish Brigade. By Randall Parrish. 
Shepherd of the Hills, The. By Harold Bell Wright, 
Sheriff of Dyke Hole, The. By Ridgwell Cullum. 
Sign at Six, The. By Stewart Edw. White. 

Silver Horde, The. By Rex Beach. 

Simon the Jester. By William J. Locke, 

Siren of the Snows, A. By Stanley Shaw. : 
Sir Richard Calmady. By Lucas Malet. 
Sixty-First Second, The. By Owen Johnsorly 
Slim Princess, The. By George Ade. 
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A the Legion, A. By C. N. and A. M. wit; 
eee ee in France. By Richard Harding Davison 
Speckled Bird, A. By Augusta Evans Wilken. 
Spirit in Prison, A. By Robert Hichens, 
Spirit of the Border, The. By Zane Grey, 
Splendid Chance, The. By Mary Hastings Bradley, 
Spoilers, The. By Rex Beach. 
Spragge’s Canyon. By Horace Annesley Vachell, 
Still Jim. By Honore Willsie. - 
Story of Foss River Ranch, The. By Ri dgwell Cites, 
Story of Marco, The. By Eleanor H. Porter. 
Strange Disappearance, A. By Anna Katherine Breen: 
Strawberry Acres. By Grace S. Richmond. 
Streets of Ascalon, The. By Robert W. Chambers, 
Sunshine Jane, By Anne Warner, 
Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop, ee sce 
Warner. : ; 
Sword of the Old Frontier, A. By Randall Parrish, 


Tales of Sherlock Holmes. By A. Conan Doyle, 
Taming of Zenas Henry, The. By Sara Ware Bassett. 
Tarzan of the Apes. By Edgar R. Burroughs, 
Taste of Apples, The. By Jennette Lee, 

Tempting of Tavernake, The. By E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles. By Thomas Hardy. 
Thankful Inheritance. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 

That Affair Next Door. By Anna Katharine Green. 
That Printer of Udell’s. By Harold Bell Wright. 
Their Yesterdays. By Harold Bell Wright. 

The Side of the Angels. By Basil King. 

Throwback, The. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 

Thurston of Orchard Valley. By Harold Bindloss. 

‘To M. L. G.; or, He Who Passed. By Anon. 

Trail of the Axe, The. By Ridewell Cullum. 

Trail of Yesterday, The. By Chas. A. Seltzer. 
Treasure of Heaven, The. By Marie Corelli. 

Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. 

T. Tembarom., By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Turbulent Duchess, The. By Percy J. Brebner. 
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Twenty-fourth of June, The. By Grace S. Richmond. 
Twins of Suffering Creek, The. By Ridgwell Cullum. 
Two-Gun Man, The. By Charles A. Seltzer. 


Uncle William. By Jeannette Lee. , 
Under the Country Sky. By Grace S. Richmond. 
Unknown Mr. Kent, The. By Roy Norton. 
“Unto Caesar.’ By Baronett Orczy. 

Up From Slavery. By Booker T. Washington. 


Valiants of Virginia, The. By Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Valley of Fear, The. By Sir A. Conan Doyie. 

Vane of the Timberlands. By Harold Bindloss. 
Vanished Messenger, The. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Vashti. By Augusta Evans Wilson. 

Village of Vagabonds, A. By F. Berkley Smith. 
Visioning, The. By Susan Glaspell. 


Wall of Men, A. By Margaret H. McCarter. 

Wallingford in His Prime. By George Randolph Chester. 
-Wanted—A Chaperon. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
Wanted—A Matchmaker. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
Watchers of the Plains, The. By Ridgwell Cullum. 

Way Home, The. By Basil King. 

Way of an Eagle, The. By E. M. Dell. 

Way of a Man, The. By Emerson Hough. 

Way of the Strong, The. By Ridgwell Cullum. | 

Way of These Women, The, By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Weavers, The. By Gilbert Parker. 

West Wind, The. By Cyrus T. Brady. 

When Wilderness Was King. By Randolph Parrish. 
Where the Trail Divides. By Will Lillibridge. 

Where There’s a Will. By Mary R. Rinehart. 

White Sister, The. By Marion Crawford. 

White Waterfall, The. By James Francis Dwyer. 

Who Goes There? By Robert. W. Chambers. 

Window at the White Cat, The. By Mary Roberts Rinchart. 
Winning of Barbara Worth, The. By Harold Bell Wright. 
Winning the Wilderness. By Margaret Hill McCarter. 
With Juliet in England. By Grace S. Richmond. 

Witness for the Defense, The. By A. E. W. Mason. 
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